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RECENT  HISTORICAL  WRITING 
IN  GERMANY 

By  FELIX  E.  HIRSCH 


WHEN  the  National  Sociali^s  came  to 
power  in  January  1933,  the  German  his- 
torians  remained  undiAurbed.  They  knew 
that  they  had  done  their  national  duty  very 
well  during  and  after  the  war  and  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  radical  in  their  ranks.  Their 
feeling  of  security  seemed  to  be  juAified  by 
the  events  of  the  fir^  revolutionary  epoch. 
Whereas  the  government  dismissed  dozens 
of  professors  in  other  fields,  especially  econo- 
mi^  and  teachers  of  public  law,  only  one 
noted  hi^orian  was  obliged  to  retire:  Walther 
Goetz,  the  editor  of  the  Propylden  Wcltgeschich' 
u  (a  kind  of  counterpart  to  the  Cambridge 
^andard  work),  who  had  been  a  democratic 
member  of  the  Reich^g.  The  hi^orians,  there¬ 
fore,  continued  to  write  in  their  old  manner. 
They  were,  of  course,  cautious  in  their  formu¬ 
lations,  but  they  did  not  believe  that  they 
would  need  a  larger  measure  of  political  “read- 
juAment”  than  what  they  had  conceded  after 
the  socially  revolution  of  1918. 

But  eventually  they  saw  that  'diey  had  been 
miAaken.  The  new  men  had  only  po^poned 
their  campaign  again^  some  of  the  more  liberal 
hiftorians.  A  fir*  warning  came  at  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Treitschke’s  birth  (in  September 
1934).  The  older  generation,  though  admiring 
his  singular  literary  gifts,  did  not  like  either 
his  political  temperament  or  his  scientific 
methods.  Now  influential  representatives  of 
the  younger  group  confessed  their  faith  in  his 
ideals  and  their  antipathy  again*  the  blood¬ 


less  objedtivity  of  the  “veterans.”  That  was 
a  sign  of  imminent  danger. 

The  crisis  came  after  an  address  made  by 
the  spokesman  of  the  elder  professors,  the 
Berlin  hi*orian  Hermann  Oncken.  He  dis' 
cussed  the  whole  problem  in  public  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Gemoan  Philosophical  Society. 
The  large*  auditorium  of  Berlin  University 
was  overcrowded  when  he  explained  the 
changes  of  hi*orical  conceptions  in  revolu' 
tionary  epochs.  He  showed  how  England  in 
Cromwell’s  era  and  France  in  the  Great  Revo¬ 
lution  had  suddenly  transformed  their  whole 
under*anding  of  the  pa*;  but  after  a  short 
period  of  mis*atements  the  great  continuous 
lines  of  the  old  traditions  had  been  re*ored.  He 
then  dealt  with  the  hi*oric  ideology  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism  in  a  critical  manner.  We  Ger¬ 
mans,  he  said,  dare  not  believe  that  nobody 
in  the  outside  world  will  pay  attention  when 
we  *art  to  de*roy  the  monuments  of  our  old 
emperors.  And  he  urged  the  hi*orians — fol¬ 
lowing  the  *andards  set  by  Ranke — to  con¬ 
tinue  their  search  for  the  obje(itive  pi*ure  of 
fadts.  The  speech  was  Oncken's  swan-semg,  as 
some  of  us  felt  at  the  very  moment.  A  few 
weeks  later,  he  was  retired  after  a  newspaper 
campaign  had  weakened  his  position.  In  his 
place  A.  O.  Meyer  was  appointed,  certainly 
a  good  scholar,  but  not  a  personality  with  a 
clear-cut  program. 

Oncken's  retirement  was  only  a  prelude. 
Some  months  later  the  foremo*  periodical  of 
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the  discipline,  the  HiSlorische  Zeitschrift, 
changed  its  editor.  Friedrich  Meinecke,  who 
had  been  the  ^rongeA  exponent  of  the  “old 
school”  next  to  Oncken,  resigned  after  a 
glorious  editorship  of  four  decades,  and  his 
successor  is  K.  A.  von  Mueller,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  national  socialiAic  move- 
ment  for  many  years.  La^  but  not  leaA,  the 
Hi^orische  Reichskommission  was  dissolved. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Meinecke  and  later 
on  Oncken  it  had  published  many  valuable 
docximents.  The  commission  was  replaced  by  a 
Reichsin^itut  fur  Geschichte  des  neuen 
Deutschlands.  Its  president  is  Walter  Frank, 
a  young  hi^orian  and  close  collaborator  of 
AliFred  Rosenberg  (Hitler's  cultural  adviser). 
He  had  been  Oncken's  main  opponent  in  the 
whole  methodological  argument. 

For  American  readers,  that  theoretical  dis- 
cussion  is  of  but  limited  importance.  They 
may  be  more  intere^ed  in  seeing  here  what 
German  hi^oriography  has  really  done  in  the 
twenty  years  since  the  war  cut  the  formerly 
close  ties  between  the  scholars  in  the  two 
countries.  I  will  try  to  show  the  achievements 
of  both  the  older  and  the  younger  generation. 
This  article  aims  to  be  a  review  “sine  ira 
et  ^udio”;  no  political  resentment  will  color 
my  presentation  of  facils  or  persons. 

A 

The  group  of  hi^orians  who  enjoyed  the 
greater  authority  in  po^'war  years  had  re- 
ceived  their  decisive  impressions  in  the  seven' 
ties  and  eighties  of  the  la^  century.  Their 
spiritual  home  has  been  a  Germany  of  moder' 
ate  conservatism  or  even  more  moderate  liber' 
alism.  And  Bismarck  is  the  one  hero  whom  mo^t 
of  them  have  worshipped.  When  the  monarchy 
broke  down  in  1918,  the  majority  of  the  his' 
torians  accepted  the  republic  as  an  inevitable 
fiidt,  but  they  were  far  from  becoming  en' 
thusia^ic  republicans.  Even  in  the  years  of 
Stresemann’s  greater  international  successes, 
many  professors  of  hiAory  kept  their  di^ance 
from  him  and  the  government.  Very  few  of 
them  took  an  a<ftive  intereA  in  party  politics. 
Some  of  the  fine^  scholars  felt  that  the  one 
real  service  they  could  render  their  country 
was  to  take  part  in  the  general  inve^igation 
of  the  causes  of  the  war;  so  they  searched 
through  the  whole  of  diplomatic  hi^ory  since 
1870. 

In  their  attitude,  as  we  pointed  out  before, 
there  is  very  little  of  Treitschke’s  exuberant 
national  passion.  Their  model  is  Leopold  von 
Ranke,  “whom  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
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culminating  points  in  a  certain  group  of  great 
achievements  of  the  human  mind,”  as  Meinecke 
said  a  short  time  ago.  But  whereas  many  of 
Ranke’s  direcft  disciples  had  wa^ed  much  time 
and  energy  in  assembling  mere  fedls,  the  lead' 
ers  of  our  generation  have  aimed  at  adopting 
their  maker's  broad  outlook  on  hi^ory  and  at 
frudtifying  his  philosophical  wisdom.  They 
are  at  home  not  only  in  one  short  period  nor 
are  they  speciali^s  in  one  country.  They  try 
to  follow  up  certain  problems  through  the 
great  epochs  of  mankind  and  do  not  respedl 
boundary '^ones.  A  few  examples  only;  The 
late  Hans  Delbriick,  dean  of  the  po^'war 
hi^orians,  studied  at  6r^  in  a  famous  work 
how  strategy  developed  through  the  ages. 
A  septuagenarian,  he  then  wrote  a  great  uni' 
versal  hi^ory  in  Ranke's  manner.  Johannes 
Haller,  an  expert  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages, 
published  a  fascinating  outline  of  all  of  German 
hi^ory  and  a  penetrating  book  about  Franco' 
German  relations  in  the  laA  thousand  years. 
Karl  Hampe,  the  fine^  German  scholar  in  the 
field  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bequeathed  to  us  a 
^dy  on  the  Hohenzollem  emperor  William  I. 
The  Bismarck  biographer  Erich  Marcks  wrote 
as  well  on  Queen  Elizabeth  and  on  the  French 
admiral  (Dohgny.  And  to  Oncken,  the  out' 
landing  political  hi^orian  of  modem  Get' 
many,  we  owe  splendid  essays  on  Thomas 
More’s  Utopia  and  on  Cromwell’s  religiosity. 
Such  profound  knowledge  about  a  variety  of 
topics,  of  course,  enables  the  hi^orian  to  take 
a  higher  point  of  view  on  each  of  them. 

The  life'work  of  Friedrich  Meinecke  offers 
the  mo^  impressive  proof  of  this  fadt.  He  has 
ju^  added  a  third  great  book  to  his  two  other 
pioneering  pubh’cations  on  the  hi^ory  of 
ideas.  In  Welthurgertum  und  ?{ationalSlaat  he 
had  examined  German  political  thought  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  Idee  der  Staatsraison 
is  a  ^udy  on  a  vital  que^ion  as  well  of  ethics 
as  of  hi^ory :  Meinecke  demon^rates  the  fine 
spiritual  threads  that  connedt  Machiavelli 
with  the  ^tesmen  of  later  epochs.  His  mo^ 
recent  work.  Die  EntStehung  des  HiSlorismus, 
goes  back  to  the  same  basic  conception  of  a 
hi^ory  of  ideas.  This  “third  and  laA  wandering 
in  the  high  mountains”  is  intended  to  make  us 
under^nd  the  birth  of  modem  hi^orical 
thinking.  Meinecke  deals  as  carefully  and 
poignantly  with  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu, 
Hume  and  Burke  as  he  does  with  the  Germans 
Moser  and  Herder.  Here  is  a  hi^orian  who 
has  a  deeper  insight  into  CJoethe  than  mo^ 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  literature  department 
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can  boaA  of:  almo^  a  quarter  of  Meinecke’s 
work  is  devoted  to  a  congenial  analysis  of 
Goethe’s  ideas.  That  trilogy  would  be  sufficient 
to  assure  its  author  of  one  of  the  6r^  places 
among  the  hiAorians  of  our  time.  But  he  has 
done  much  more.  He  has  published  a  large 
number  of  essays,  monographs  and  biographies, 
as  we  saw  before,  and  he  had  made  the  HiSlo' 
rische  Zeitschrift  one  of  the  nobler  instruments 
of  German  scholarship.  Harvard  was  right  in 
conferring  an  honorary  degree  upon  him  at  the 
Tercentenary. 

The  record  of  the  two  other  Berlin  makers, 
Marcks  and  Oncken,  is  no  less  admirable. 
In  his  younger  years,  Erich  Marcks  belonged  to 
Treitschke’s  circle  and  he  ^ill  reveres  him. 
But  his  own  books  resemble  the  model  only 
in  the  brilliance  of  ^yle,  not  in  the  treatment 
of  fadls  or  the  judgment  on  hiAorical  hgures. 
Marcks  has  ju^  published  a  new  great  work, 
Der  AufStieg  des  Reichs  1807'1871'78:  it  shows 
that  difference  very  significantly.  For  he  re- 
views  in  part  the  same  period  Treitschke 
described  in  his  famous  Deutsche  Ceschichte. 
What  a  contra^!  Although  Marcks  is  as 
devoted  as  Treitschke  to  die  Prussian  mon' 
archy  and  to  Bismarck,  he  never  loses  his 
temper  when  dealing  with  the  liberal  move' 
ment  and  the  enemies  of  the  Iron  Chancellor. 
So  he  has  given  an  unusually  feir  and  colorful 
picfture  of  a  great  paA  of  which  he,  to  some 
extent,  was  ^till  a  contemporary.  In  spite  of 
his  sympathy  for  National  Socialism,  he  has 
enough  firmness  of  character  to  advise  the 
young  generation  in  the  preface  to  treasure  the 
memory  of  Bismarck's  epoch  and  take  with  a 
grain  of  salt  the  new  prevalent  do<^trine  that 
undertakes  to  include  Au^ria  in  German 
hi^ry. 

The  third  man  in  the  “triumvirate,”  Her- 
mann  Oncken,  is  welhknown  in  this  country; 
he  was  a  visiting  professor  in  Chicago  before 
the  war.  His  fame  originated  in  a  ma^erly 
biography  of  Lassalle;  as  Germany’s  fir^  aca' 
demic  hi^orian,  he  tried  to  interpret  Socialism 
without  prejudice.  Other  excellent  books, 
like  his  life  of  the  liberal  leader  Bennigsen, 
followed.  After  the  war,  he  devoted  mo^t  of 
his  time  to  Judies  on  modem  diplomatic  his- 
tory;  his  comprehensive  ^udy  of  the  Rhine 
policy  of  Napoleon  III  is  here  of  special  im' 
portance.  His  hi^ory  of  the  whole  pre-war 
period,  written  in  Ranke’s  universal  spirit, 
is  not  only  his  own  ma^erpiece,  but  those  two 
volumes  are  the  ableA  and  mo^  thorough  Ger¬ 
man  contribution  to  the  inve^igation  of  the 


origins  of  the  war.  It  is  a  real  pity  that  neither 
that  ^andard  work  of  Oncken’s  nor  his 
fascinating  essays  on  Cromwell  nor  his  col- 
ledted  papers  Tiation  und  Ceschichte  have 
been  translated  as  yet.  So  many  fifth-rate 
German  books  have  found  access  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  readers.  Why  does  no  pubh'sher  in  New 
York  or  London  “discover”  the  oeuvres  of 
Oncken,  Meinecke  and  Marcks?  Not  to  speak 
of  the  horrible  fadt  that  one  of  the  immortal 
books  in  the  German  language,  Jakob  Burck- 
hardt’s  Wekgeschichtliche  Betrachtungen,  is 
^ill,  forty  years  after  the  author’s  death,  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  translator. 

That  “triumvirate”  was  never  isolated 
among  the  German  hi^orians.  Many  scholars 
of  their  generation — e.g.  O.  Hintze,  K.  Brandi, 
E.  Brandenburg  and  L.  K.  Staehlin,  who  is  juA 
finishing  a  ^ndard  hi^ory  of  Russia  in  four 
volumes — and  some  of  their  younger  col¬ 
leagues,  have  shown  the  same  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  fine  under^nding.  They  have 
proved  by  excellent  publications  that  the 
report  of  a  “decadence”  of  German  academic 
hi^oriography  is  not  quite  true.  We  know  of 
course  that  some  of  the  mo^t  promising 
scholars  did  not  return  from  the  trenches,  and 
there  will  be,  therefore,  a  gap  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  many  surviving  hi^orians  of  the 
front  generation  have  deserved  very  well. 
One  of  the  mo^  ^riking  examples  is  Gerhart 
Ritter,  who  belongs  to  Oncken’s  group.  He 
presented  us  with  a  new  great  biography  of 
Baron  von  Stein,  some  years  ago.  Being  a  man 
of  manifold  intere^s,  he  also  published  a 
portrait  of  Luther  and  recently  an  hi^orical 
profile  of  Frederick  the  Great.  This  la^  book, 
a  short  but  brilliant  ^udy,  is  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  the  “front  spirit  of  1914”:  it  was 
a  revival  of  Frederick’s  ideals,  Ritter  feels. 
And  a  fourth  work  of  the  same  author:  a 
hi^ory  of  Heidelberg  university  planned  on  a 
large  scale,  has  begun  to  appear.  Willy  An¬ 
dreas  has  helped  by  his  Deutschland  vor  der 
Reformation  to  make  clear  to  us  the  cultural 
and  social  problems  of  the  German  renaissance. 
And  some  of  his  shorter  essays  (in  the  collec¬ 
tion  Kdmpfefur  Vol}{und  Reich)  are  little  mas¬ 
terpieces.  Franz  Schnabel  is  enriching  and 
corredting  the  pidture  of  Germany  given  in 
Treitschke’s  hi^ory  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  has  a  deeper  knowledge  of  many  important 
details,  and  as  a  Catholic  of  the  Southwe^  he 
does  not  share  some  prejudices  of  the  North 
German  Protestant  Treitschke.  And  Siegfried 
Kaehler,  a  younger  friend  of  Fr.  Meinecke, 
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wrote  a  highly  intere^ing  Audy  on  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt;  he  shows  the  great  reformer 
of  Prussian  education  from  a  more  critical 
point  of  view. 

LaA  but  not  lea^,  there  are  two  professors 
who,  though  not  living  in  the  Reich,  have 
greatly  added  to  the  reputation  of  German 
hi^oriography.  The  one  of  them  is  the  Swiss 
Carl  Burckhardt,  whose  biography  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  is  a  literary  jewel;  it  demon^rates  that  a 
scholarly  book  is  not  necessarily  dull.  Cer¬ 
tainly  much  more  difficult  reading  is  the  volu¬ 
minous  life  of  Mettemich  by  Heinrich  von 
Srbik  (who  once  was  Au^rian  miniver  of 
education).  That  work  aims  at  an  entire  reap¬ 
praisal  of  the  much  abused  ^tesman.  Whereas 
the  German  hi^orians  under  Treitschke's 
leadership  dete^ed  the  Au^rian  chancellor, 
Srbik  as  a  conservative  Catholic  sympathizes 
scMnewhat  with  him.  At  leaA,  his  biography 
will  help  to  modify  some  exaggerations  of 
Prussian  criticism.  That  process  of  a  new 
evaluation  of  modem  German  hijftory  is 
continued  in  Srbik's  second  ^ndard  work 
Deutsche  Einheit,  two  volumes  of  which  have 
been  published  thus  far.  He  makes  here  his 
point  of  view  even  clearer.  For  him,  Luther 
did  as  much  harm  as  good;  Frederick  the  Great 
was  the  de^royer  of  the  German  Empire  and 
Bismarck  anything  but  the  one  Messiah  of  the 
whole  German  nation.  It  is  signiBcant  that 
Srbik  is  on  very  good  terms  with  the  National 
Socially  movement.  The  German  government 
even  offered  him  Oncken's  chair  at  Berlin  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  he  refused:  he  felt  that  he  has  to 
fulfill  a  more  important  cultural  task  on  the 
Danube  than  on  the  Spree.  .  .  . 

A 

Srbik  ^ands  between  the  old  and  the  young 
generation.  For  he  is  in  his  methods  closely 
related  to  the  former  group,  but  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  on  the  side  of  the  National  Social¬ 
ists.  What  are  the  intentions  and  achievements 
of  the  new  leaders  of  German  historiography? 
Some  of  them  have  been  connected  with  the 
Hitler  movement  since  the  early  twenties, 
when  its  leader  had  only  a  small  number  of 
enthusiastic  followers,  mostly  in  Munich. 
Those  historians  have  Still  preserved  the 
youthful  impetus  of  that  time.  Others  joined 
them  much  later  when  the  party  had  grown 
into  a  large  body  and  Hitler’s  vidtory  seemed 
to  be  only  a  question  of  weeks  or  months. 
MoA  of  them  share  Alfred  Rosenberg’s  out¬ 
look  on  life;  they  believe  in  the  Nordic  ideal 
and  are  united  in  an  uncompromising  anti¬ 
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semitism.  They  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  ; 
hi^ory  of  their  owm  country  and  accept  ‘ 
gladly  Treitschke’s  Statement:  “I  write  for 
Germans.”  But  certainly  they  work  on  a 
variety  of  topics:  some  scholars  take  a  keen 
intere*  in  German  prehistory  or  try  to  revise  f 
our  opinion  about  the  earlier  Middle  Ages;  | 
others  pay  attention  mainly  to  the  political 
history  of  the  la^  decades. 

There  are  two  leading  figures  among  the 
national  sociali&ic  hi^orians:  Karl  Alexander 
von  Muller  and  Walter  Frank.  Muller  belongs  • 
to  a  Bavarian  group  of  scholars.  In  the  arti^ic  P 
finesse  of  his  Ayle  he  is  very  close  to  his  friend 
Marcks.  The  essays  he  published  under  the 
title  Zwdlf  HiSlorH{er profile,  some  time  ago,  arc 
no  doubt  superlative;  but  although  he  is  as 
old  as  Ritter  or  Andreas,  he  has  not  yet  given 
us  a  ^ndard  work.  He  has  now  two  impor¬ 
tant  functions:  he  heads  the  department  that 
investigates  the  “Jewish  question”  in  the 
above  mentioned  Reichsin^itut,  and,  as  wc 
saw,  he  has  been  appointed  Meinecke’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  editor  of  the  HiStorische  Zeitschrift. 

In  the  latter  capacity  he  introduced  himself  to 
his  readers  by  a  very  remarkable  declaration. 

He  says  there  that  more  than  other  disciplines 
hi^ory  is  today  obliged  to  confess  the  new 
spirit  that  is  becoming  alive  in  our  nation  and 
to  help  in  forming  the  face  of  Germanism  for 
the  tuture.  He  criticises  the  “Stiff  Alexan¬ 
drines”  among  the  contemporary  historians 
who  lack  contadt  with  the  soil  from  which  the 
Strength  of  the  race  derives.  And  he  admits 
his  deep  emotion  at  being  an  inseparable  and 
equal  member  of  the  whole  nation,  belonging 
to  it  come  life  come  death.  Muller  ^tes  that 
as  editor  he  will  serve  the  idea  of  greater 
Germany.  He  promises  to  maintain  his 
periodical’s  traditions  of  scientific  accuracy 
and  veracity.  The  doors  of  the  HiStorische 
Zeitschrift  are  open  to  the  youth  of  our  disci¬ 
pline,  he  says,  and  especially  those  historical 
problems  are  to  be  discussed  that  are  today  of 
fira  importance  for  the  German  nation.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  the  former  contributors  have 
been  retained,  the  periodical  as  such  has  cer¬ 
tainly  changed  its  charadter. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  Muller,  his  young 
friend  Walter  Frank  represents  the  new 
spirit.  He  published  two  important  monographs 
in  the  laSt  decade :  a  Study  on  Adolf  Stoecker, 
the  antisemitic  leader  and  enemy  of  Bismarck, 
and  a  volume  on  nationalism  and  democracy 
in  the  French  Third  Republic.  Being  now 
the  president  of  the  Reichsin^itut,  he  has  dis- 
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cussed  his  program  in  public  more  than  once, 
but  probably  nowhere  so  clearly  as  in  his 
inauguration  address  Zunft  und  J^ation.  He 
subscribes  to  Treitschke’s  sentence  “The 
patriot  in  me  is  a  thousand  times  Wronger  than 
the  hi^orian!”  And  he  promises  his  political 
friends:  “We  are  blood  of  the  blood  and  flesh 
of  the  flesh  of  your  revolution  and  your  Reich. 
We  and  our  work  have  grown  up  in  the  storms 
of  your  revolution.  Even  if  we  wished  other' 
wise,  we  could  be  in  our  work  and  our  exi^' 
ence  nothing  but  a  spiritual  expression  of 
your  revolution  and  your  order,  an  expres- 
sion  of  Adolf  Hitler's  great  era.”  His  speech 
culminates  in  the  pronouncement:  “If  we  are 
powerful  enough  to  write  hi^ory  again  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  makers  of  hi^ory  take  our 
books  in  their  knapsacks,  then  w’C,  too,  have 
made  hi^ory.” 

The  new  Reichsin^itut  does  not  tolerate  a 
“monopoly  of  the  sexagenarians,”  Frank  ^tes. 
Younger  men  will  take  a  decisive  part  in  its 
work, — not  only  hi^orians,  but  also  experts 
of  neighboring  disciplines  like  political  philos' 
ophy  and  racial  research.  The  in^itute  pays 
particular  attention  to  four  problems:  the 
invasion  of  Webern  ideas  in  Germany  between 
1789  and  1848,  the  movements  toward  a 
national  church  in  the  nineteenth  centui7, 
the  development  of  German  philosophy  in 
the  same  period,  and  the  hiAory  of  the  Jewish 
que^ion  in  Germany  between  the  French  and 
the  National  Socially  revolution.  The  exam- 
ination  of  the  la^  topic  was  ^rted  at  a 
large  meeting  in  Munich  some  months  ago. — 
A  corresponding  in^itute  now  cxi^s  for 
the  hi^ory  of  the  Middle  Ages  (President: 
Wilhelm  Engel).  To  some  extent,  it  will  con- 
tinue  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  famous 
Monumenta  Germaniae  HiSlorica.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  take  a  Wronger  intere^  in 
hi&orical  flgures  appealing  to  the  present  mind, 
like  Duke  Henry  the  Lion. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  achievements  of 
the  new  group.  For  only  comparatively  few 
books  written  by  its  members  have  appeared 
up  to  this  moment.  The  flr^t  serious  experi' 
ment  in  reappraising  the  whole  of  German 
hi^ory  was  undertaken  by  Friedrich  Stieve,  a 
department  head  in  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office. 
His  work  is  readable,  but  he  is  of  course  unable 
to  present  the  great  problems  of  two  thousand 
years  adequately  in  one  volume.  A  very  small 
contribution  to  historiography  is  a  book  by 
Wilhelm  Mommsen,  the  heir  of  a  glorious 
name.  He  sketches  Germany’s  poh’tical  hi^ory 


from  Bismarck  up  to  the  present.  It  is  painful 
to  observe  there  how  Mommsen,  a  former 
democrat,  tries  to  “coordinate”  himself  with' 
out  convincing  anybody.  Wilhem  Grau,  one 
of  the  most  aAive  members  of  the  new  Reichs- 
inStitut,  is  devoting  his  time  to  detailed  Stud' 
ies  on  the  history  of  the  German  Jews.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  Gunther  Franz  has  given  the 
highest  proof  of  scholarship  among  all  the 
young  historians.  His  comprehensive  Study  on 
the  German  peasants’  war  in  1525  is  a  real 
achievement.  For  the  first  time,  we  get  a  well 
documented  and  impartially  written  monograph 
on  a  crucial  period  of  German  history. 

We  should  not  be  impatient.  Ten  years 
from  now  we  shall  know  better  whether  or 
not  the  young  National  Socialist  scholars  were 
able  to  retain  the  world'wide  reputation  Get' 
man  hi^oriography  enjoyed  in  the  century 
from  Ranke’s  first  great  publications  to  the 
retirement  of  Meinecke  and  Oncken. — Bard 
College. 

AAA 

The  valuable  Vienna  monthly  T^ation  und 
Stoat,  whose  special  field  is  the  Status  of  na' 
tional  minorities,  is  celebrating  its  entrance 
into  its  tenth  year  of  pubheation.  A  complete 
file  of  T^ation  und  Stoat  is  a  history  of  the  ad' 
juStments  and  conflicts  of  race  and  nationality 
during  the  decade,  not  for  the  German'speaking 
territory  only  but  for  the  moSt  of  Europe. 

Henri  Moreau  has  begun  the  publication, 
from  16,  rue  d’Antin,  Paris,  of  a  weekly  maga' 
zine  injarge  newspaper  format,  whose  name 
is  Les  EtatS'Unis  and  whose  motto  is  “Lafa' 
yette,  nous  void." 

“.  .  .a  marble  plaque  has  been  eredted  on 
the  house  in  Baosich  (on  the  lovely  Monte' 
negran  coa^)  where  Pierre  Loti  ^yed  when 
ashore  on  the  Gulf  of  Kotor.  The  inscription 
written  by  his  son  reads:  ‘En  souvenir  de 
Pierre  Loti,  ^crivain  fran^ais,  qui  a  sejoum^ 
au  Pays  de  Pasquale  du  IV  au  XXX  0(ftobre 
1880.' — The  words  ‘in  the  land  of  Pasquale’ 
are  the  tribute  of  Loti’s  son  to  the  unknown 
beautiful  shepherdess  whom  his  father  loved: 
a  real'life  ‘Madame  Butterfly’  of  the  Balkans.” 
— South  Slav  Herald. 

“(Gorki  prophesied  in  1906,  that)  Russia 
would  be  the  laft  European  ^te  which  would 
accept  the  sociali^ic  form  of  government.  But 
he  added  that  it  was  a  goal  to  be  driven 
toward,  even  though  the  day  might  be  long 
in  breaking.” — Bruno  Altmann,  in  Das  Wort, 
Moscow. 
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GERMAN  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
PAST  DECADE 


By  KLAUS  MANN 


The  year  1933  marks  an  interruption  in 
the  cultural  life  of  Germany.  Observers 
of  a  later  day  will  probably  be  ju^ified  in 
maintaining  that  with  the  year  1933  German 
cultural  life — chiefly  and  for  the  time  being — 
ceased  to  be  a  cultural  life.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Reich,  to  be  sure;  for  out' 
side  of  these  boundaries  its  development  con- 
tinues  and  its  achievements  are  in  part  of  a 
high  order.  This  is  as  true  of  journalism  as  of 
every  other  activity  of  public  intelle<ftual  life. 

Journalism,  this  half  Uterary-intellec^tual  and 
halif  informative  a(jtivity,  serious  and  respon' 
sible  in  conception,  presupposes  a  certain 
measure  of  freedom  without  which  it  simply 
cannot  exi^.  The  very  nature  and  essence  of 
journalism  is  discussion:  it  is  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  in  progress  constantly  and  often 
growing  very  heated,  about  the  dominant  con- 
cems  of  public  life.  Under  the  totalitarian  die- 
tatorship  journalism  loses  its  meaning  and  its 
raison  d'etre.  When  a  Minister  “of  Propaganda 
and  Popular  Enlightenment”  predetermines  ab 
most  literally  what  shall  be  said  and  what  may 
not  be  said,  then  journalists  have  become  super' 
fluous.  Under  such  conditions  they  are  abso' 
lutely  forbidden  to  speak  for  themselves;  they 
have  been  degraded  to  the  position  of  appointed 
ad'writers  of  a  State  which  disposes  of  their 
pens  as  it  will  later,  when  need  arises,  dispose 
of  the  guns  of  soldiers. 

In  the  totalitarian  State  the  press — along 
with  the  film,  the  radio,  and  the  theatre — 
belongs  to  the  State’s  means  of  propaganda. 
It  has  no  sort  of  private  opinion  and  therefore 
no  longer  any  public  influence.  However,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  real  influence,  the  so 
called  “power  of  the  press,”  is  often  overrated 
in  democratic  countries.  Of  course  the  func' 


tion  of  the  press  is  not  only  to  refledt  the  public  I 
opinion  of  a  country;  it  must  also,  so  long  as  ! 
it  is  free,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this 
public  opinion  or  at  least  to  make  it  conscious 
of  itself.  But  sometimes,  under  certain  condb 
tions,  public  opinion  is  developed  with  entire 
independence  of  the  great  press  or  even  in  db 
re<^  opposition  to  the  tendencies  represented 
by  the  leading  newspapers.  When  the  “great 
liberal  press”  seemed  to  have  undisputed  sway 
in  Germany,  especially  in  Berlin,  quite  different  i 
forces  and  moods  were  at  work  in  the  country 
and  these  had  asserted  themselves  to  a  much 
Wronger  and  more  dangerous  degree  than  we 
suspedted  at  that  time.  The  cultured  hour' 
geoisie  quite  wrongly  refused  to  take  seriously 
an  ultra'nationali^tic  press  which  was  repul' 
sive  because  of  its  crudeness  and  the  dogmatic 
falseness  of  its  arguments.  Readers  of  the 
“great  liberal  press”  laughed  loud  and  long 
at  the  aggressive  noisy  nationali^s,  until 
suddenly,  and  as  it  were  overnight,  the 
economic  and  political  intere^  which  backed 
these  noise'makers  and  were  their  wire'pullers 
from  the  beginning,  had  all  the  power  in  their 
hands.  The  cultivated  German  bourgeoisie, 
like  the  good  citizens  in  the  grandiose  novel 
of  Sinclair  Lewis,  had  proudly  thought  too 
long,  “It  can’t  happen  here.”  And  then  when 
the  unbelievable  did  become  possible  the 
general  a^onishment  was  unbounded. 

In  Provincial  Germany  “the  great  liberal 
press”  was  mo^  impressively  represented  by 
the  Fran1{furter  Zeitung,  the  intelledtual  level 
of  which  was  extraordinarily  high.  Its  editor' 
in'chief,  Heinz  Simon,  had,  along  with  a  few 
gifted  collaborators,  made  of  it  one  of  the 
fir^'rate  European  newspapers.  The  Franf{' 
furter  Zeitung  had  the  di^ineftion  of  being 
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more  intensely  hated  by  Adolf  Hitler  than  any 
other  product  of  the  press,  much  more,  for 
example,  than  the  official  organs  of  the  Left, 
the  Social'Democratic  Vorwdrts  and  the  Com- 
muni^ic  Rote  Fahne  (There  is  much  in  Mein 
Kampf  of  this  implacable  and  very  charac' 
teri^ic  rage  of  Hitler  again^  the  left'bourgeois, 
liberal  Franl{furter  Zeitung.)  Even  today  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  is  said  to  have 
pleasant  connections  with  the  Foreign  Min' 
i^ry  and  certain  induArial  circles,  occupies  an 
exceptional  position  among  the  newspapers 
of  the  Reich.  Abroad  it  is  read  by  people  who 
no  longer  think  of  picking  up  any  other  Get' 
man  paper.  Yet  as  things  are  today,  one  is  no 
longer  really  informed  about  German  feelings 
and  affairs  if  one  reads  about  them  in  a  paper 
which  after  all  is  only  half  “coordinated”  and 
which  even  today  ^ill  makes  an  effort  to  retain 
a  relatively  civilized  jargon.  Whoever  wants 
to  learn  something  about  the  real  tone  of  the 
Third  Reich  mu^,  willy'nilly,  make  up  his 
mind  to  read  Hitler's  official  Vdll{ischer  Beohy 
achter,  Goebbels’  semiofficial  Angriff  or 
Streicher's  Sturmer — the  favorite  paper  of  the 
Fiihrer. 

The  Franf{furter  Zeitung  was  unque^ion* 
ably  for  many  years  the  be^  German  news' 
paper  published  outside  of  Berlin.  Perhaps  it 
was  even  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  two 
he^'known  democratic  dailies  of  the  Capital. 
The  di^inguished  writer  of  lead'articles  of 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  was  Theodor  Wolff;  the 
political  Editor'in'Chief  of  the  Vossische  Zei' 
tung  was — until  a  few  years  before  the  Nazi 
revolt — Georg  Bernhard.  Theodor  Wolff  now 
lives  in  retirement  in  Southern  France  and  no 
longer  writes  anything  except  observations 
concerning  the  pa^  (March  Through  Three 
Decades,  and  the  like).  Bernhard,  who  now 
reveals  himself  as  the  more  active  of  the  two, 
edits  in  Paris  the  only  daily  paper  of  the 
German  emigres;  Pariser  Tageszeitung.  Polit' 
ically  these  two  German  publici^s  were 
pretty  closely  related.  Both  were  nationali^ic 
during  the  War;  then  they  moved  towards  the 
left  but  without  ever  becoming  radical.  Their 
attitude  was  democratic,  pacific,  and  very 
francophile;  (Georg  Bernhard  was  especially 
known  for  his  French  sympathies).  The  Bct' 
liner  Tageblatt  was  the  representative  organ 
of  the  Mosse  concern;  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
belonged  to  the  Ull^ein  family.  These  two 
great  houses,  Ull^ein  and  Mosse,  produced, 
besides  their  serious  papers,  also  lighter  ware 
which  sold  better  and  brought  in  the  major 
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portion  of  their  profits.  Thus  Mosse  had  great 
success  with  its  8'Uhr'Abendblatt,  (a  boule¬ 
vard  sheet  of  the  Paris  Soir  type);  much  in 
demand  was  also  the  B.  Z.  am  Mittag,  pub¬ 
lished  by  unrein,  and  the  Berliner  Illustrierte, 
which  belonged  to  the  same  concern.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  big  reactionary  publishers,  Scherl  and 
Hugenberg,  made  an  effort  to  be  amusing  and 
cosmopolitan;  but  in  this  regard  the  UlUtein 
firm  was  always  more  successful  than  any  of 
its  competitors  of  either  the  Right  or  the  Left: 
no  afternoon  paper  was  so  much  in  favor  as  the 
B.  Z.,  and  no  Illuftrierte  could  boa^  nearly  so 
large  an  edition  as  the  Berliner  Illu£trierte. 

The  Berliner  Illustrierte — whose  former 
editor  by  the  way  is  now  employed  in  New 
York — was  read  in  all  of  Germany;  but  there 
were  also  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
provincial  IlluStrierte  of  which  some  had  brge 
editions.  The  larged  was  probably  that  of  the 
Munchener  IlluSlrierte,  published  by  the  same 
firm — Knorr  und  Hirt — as  the  Munchener 
yieucSte  yiachrichten.  The  latter  was  politically 
the  mo^t  influential  newspaper  in  South  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Munchener  yjeueSle  yjachrichten 
reacted  again^  its  own  liberal  pa^  and  became 
in  time  more  conservative.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  it  had  an  essential  part  in  the  rise 
of  the  Nazis,  who  are  known  to  have  begun 
their  activity  in  Miinchen.  All  because  of  a 
short-sighted  and  narrow  opposition  again^ 
Berlin — which  was  democractic  at  that  time — 
the  powerful  South  German  journal  protected 
Hitler  and  his  “movement” — only  to  oppose 
him  seriously  when  it  was  too  late  and  when 
its  editors,  suspected  of  royali^  sympathies, 
had  to  enter  the  concentration  camp  together 
with  the  “Marxbt”  and  the  left-Catholic 
pubh'cbts. 

On  a  numerically  insignificant  but  not  un- 
influential  plane  some  opposition  pubh'ci^s 
play  an  important  part.  I  have  in  mind  Leopold 
Schwarzschild,  dbtinguished  analy^  of  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  connections,  who  edited 
the  Tage'Buch  in  Berlin;  and  Carl  von  Ossi- 
etzky,  editor  of  the  Weltbuhne  after  the  death 
of  the  famous  Siegfried  Jacobson.  Schwarz- 
schild  has  been  editing  his  Tage'Buch  in  Paris 
since  1933  and  has  made  of  it  the  be^-informed 
and  mo^  widely  read  organ  of  the  German 
emigrants.  Ossietzky  has,  as  is  well  known, 
been  paying  for  his  heroic  pacifism  and  the 
moral  absoluteness  of  his  character  in  German 
concentration  camps  for  almo^  four  years. 
(He  has  juA  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize.) 
The  Weltbuhne,  in  which  Ossietzky  formerly 
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published  his  thundering  articles  again^  mili' 
tarism  and  imperialism,  continues  to  appear 
in  Prague.  Much  discussed  also  in  the  laA  years 
of  the  German  Republic  were  the  political  and 
economic  articles  in  the  review  Die  Tat,  which 
propagated  ideas  concerning  both  nationalism 
and  a  sociali^ically  planned  economy. 

On  the  whole,  book  reviewing  was  ne- 
glecfled  in  the  German  press.  With  the  excep' 
tion  of  the  purely  literary  magazines  it  played 
an  important  role  only  in  the  Franl^furter  Zei' 
rung.  Theatrical  criticism  how’ever  w'as  an 
important  feature  in  the  feuilleton  of  the  great 
Berlin  newspapers.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
mo^  di^inguished  of  the  theatrical  critics  of 
the  capital,  Alfred  Kerr,  w’ho,  like  so  many 
good  German  authors,  lives  in  exile  today. 
His  books.  Die  Welt  im  Drama  and  Die  Welt 
im  Licht,  in  which  his  reviews  of  several 
decades  are  brought  together,  are  real  classics 
and  cannot  be  neglected  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  know  of  the  hi^ory  of  the  German 
drama  and  the  German  theatre  since  the  day 
of  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  youth  and  the  fir^ 
produrtions  of  Ibsen.  Along  with  Kerr,  Doc¬ 
tor  Herbert  Ihering  had  the  greater  influence; 
he  was  a  Marxi^  for  whom  nothing  could  be 
radical  enough  and  who  w'as  able  after  all  to 
become  alroo^  a  Nazi  and  to  remain  in  Berlin 
as  a  theatrical  critic — until  the  Nazis,  who 
have  no  special  respedl  for  renegades,  finally 
threw  him  out.  Along  with  the  di^inguished 
dramatic  critics  the  favorite  collaborators  on 
newspapers  and  reviews  were  a  few  travel- 
writers.  The  Mosse  firm  sent  Hollriegel  to  all 
the  continents;  and  Ull^ein  had  in  Katz  its 
mo^  successful  recorder  of  travels.  Superior 
to  both  of  these  in  a  literary  sense  were  Arthur 
Holitscher  (who  wrote  very  intereAing  things 
especially  about  the  Far  Ea^  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica)  and  Egon  Erwin  Kisch  (whose  mo^ 
famous  book  is  Der  rasende  Reporter).  Holit¬ 
scher,  Kisch  and  a  few  others  cultivated  with 
moral  seriousness  and  technical  ability  the 
*yle  of  great  social  reportage — a  ^yle  which 
has  also  been  brilb'antly  ma^ered  here  in 
America  by  some  writers.  In  the  German 
language  territory  men  like  Kisch  deserve 
credit  for  having  made  out  of  reportage  some¬ 
thing  to  be  taken  seriously — a  form  of  art; 
while  writers  like  Alfred  Kerr  have  the  merit 
of  winning  back  for  theatrical  criticism  the 
intellectual  terrain  which  it  had  possessed  long 
ago — when  Lessing  wrote  his  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie — and  which  in  the  meantime  had 
been  lo^  to  it. 


My  observations  about  German  journalism 
are  too  fragmentary  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  true  picture  of  the  many-sided  and 
complex  activity  of  the  German  press  up  to 
the  year  1933.  What  I  hope  to  have  indicated 
is  this:  that  the  press  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
was  not  boresome.  It  had  many  faults,  there 
was  much  in  it  to  criticize,  politically  as  well 
as  morally.  Of  all  que^ionable  human  in^itu- 
tions  the  press  is  perhaps  the  mo^que^ionable. 
One  does  not  improve  it  in  any  way  by  making 
it  dull — as  the  dictatorships  are  doing.  As 
long  as  the  German  press  was  not  dull  there 
was  some  merit  in  reading  it.  For  there  was 
thought,  there  was  work  in  this  much- 
slandered  German  Republic,  in  the  sphere  of 
the  press  as  well  as  everywhere  else. — 
Tor^. 

AAA 

“.  .  .many  American  indents  seem  to 
enjoy  French  lyric  poetry;  on  the  whole  they 
prefer  pre-Symboli^  poets  to  later  ones;  they 
like  to  hear  poetry  read  aloud;  they  find  that 
analyzing  a  poem  increases  their  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  it;  by  reading  they  come  to 
appreciate  poets  who  differ  widely  in  method 
and  appeal.” — George  Neely  Henning,  in  The 
Modem  Language  Journal. 

“If  Addison  had  had  the  wit  of  Voltaire 
and  the  subtlety  of  Henry  James  he  might 
have  written  like  Erasmus.  The  combination 
of  such  irreconcilables  is  impossible?  Yes;  but 
Erasmus  achieved  it.” — Preserved  Smith,  in 
The  American  Scholar. 

“The  great,  true  German  literature,  the 
literature  of  humanistic  inspiration,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  those  writers  who  in  their  devotion 
to  it  exiled  themselves  from  their  country,  in 
order  to  remain  true  to  it  and  to  themselves. 
But  they  are  free  from  all  arrogance;  they 
know  that  among  the  writers  who  have  re¬ 
mained  in  Germany  they  have  many  secret 
allies.  The  boundaries  of  the  Reich  mu^  not 
separate  German  writers  who  are  free  in  spirit; 
the  battle  again^  the  foes  of  freedom  and 
culture  muA  be  carried  on  in  union.  .  . — Vor- 
wort  to  Das  Wort,  Moscow. 

“The  poet  (Jean  Paul)  intended  to  leave 
Weimar,  but  he  did  not  know  where  to  go. 
In  any  case  it  was  to  be  a  town  where  they 
brewed  good  beer.  So  he  had  samples  of  beer 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  countryside,  and 
there  muA  have  been  a  terrible  lot  of  them  for 
he  took  years  to  consider  until  he  finally 
decided  on  Bayreuth.” —  Walter  Kiaulehn,  in 
Germany,  Berlin. 
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By  MARIAN  P.  WHITNEY 

IN  NO  country  has  the  theatre  played  so  race,  homeland  and  war,"  (Blut,  Boden  und 
large  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  people  as  in  Krieg).  If  we  add  to  these  passionate  loyalty 
Germany.  There  every  considerable  town  has  to  the  leader  (Fiihrerideal),  contempt  for  the 
long  had  its  own  subsidized  theatre  with  ^ock  bourgeois  ideals  of  peace,  humanitarianism  and 
company  and  a  repertory  sy&em  which  has  internationalism,  and  for  any  individual  life 
kept  alive  all  good  plays  and  afforded  to  every  which  does  not  direAly  serve  the  State,  con- 
class  in  the  community  an  opportunity  of  fidcnce  in  youth  and  di^ru^  of  older  genera- 
seeing  them  sooner  or  later.  Luther  approved  tion,  we  shall  have  touched  on  almoA  every 
and  encouraged  the  adted  drama  as  a  means  motive  of  the  Nazi  drama, 
of  spreading  his  own  dodtrines,  Lessing  looked  Mo^  of  these  motives  appear  in  the  firft 
upon  it  as  a  powerful  fadtor  in  the  building  really  successful  play  based  on  Nazi  ideology, 

up  of  a  united  Germany.  During  the  Republic,  When  I  was  in  Germany  in  the  Spring  of  1933, 

a  syAem  was  developed  by  which  even  remote  the  fir^  year  of  Nazi  domination,  Schlageter 

villages  could  sec  the  beft  plays  of  the  day.  (H.  Joh^)  was  being  played  in  every  German 

Naturally,  Hitler,  with  his  flair  for  propa-  theatre.  The  play  is  based  on  an  adtual  occur- 

ganda,  did  not  overlook  this  valuable  means  for  rence  of  the  year  1923.  Schlageter,  a  young 

spreading  the  ideas  of  a  Germany  now  at  laA  officer  muAered  out  at  the  end  of  the  war,  is 

united,as  he  claims,in  the  “Totalitarian  State."  trying  to  settle  into  civilian  life  under  the 

From  the  fir^  his  government  has  done  every-  Republic  which  he  despises  and  hates.  When 

thing  possible  to  encourage  both  theatre  and  the  French  march  into  the  Ruhr,  he  feels  that 

drama.  The  Reichstheaterkammer  arranges  he  cannot  see  his  beloved  Germany  lying 

dramatic  fe^ivals  and  theatre  expositions  and  passive  under  their  tyranny.  He  leads  a  group 

ReichstheaterfeAwochen,  which  present  the  of  comrades  to  blow  up  a  railroad  bridge  in 

beA  of  the  year's  produAion.  It  builds  new  the  occupied  zone,  and  is  taken,  tried  and  shot 

theatres,  especially  open-air  theatres,  offers  by  the  French.  He  dies  feeling  that  “the 

many  prizes  for  the  be^  plays  and  sees  to  it  sacrifice  of  his  life  will  shatter  the  sleep  of  the 

that  no  dangerous  ideas  find  their  way  onto  nation.”  His  la^  words  are  “Deut^land, 

the  ^ge.  erwache!”  In  this  play  Joh^  has  “given  form 

Under  such  ^imulus  large  numbers  of  young  to  a  new  heroism  for  the  New  Germany.”  He 

writers  are  trying  to  express  in  dramatic  form  was  already  an  e^blished  dramatic,  and  his 

the  ideals  and  achievements  of  the  new  Ger-  play  shows  the  influence  of  pre-Nazi  ideas; 

many.  The  dramatic  output  is  very  large.  In  to  enhance  the  tragic  effedt,  he  provides 

1934,  294  plays,  some  200  of  them  by  living  Schlageter  with  a  quite  unhi^orical  betrothed. 

German  authors,  had  their  premieres  in  152  The  author  of  Dusseldorfcr  Passion  (P.  Beyer, 

German  theatres,  and  the  other  years  of  Nazi  1933)  has  no  such  theatrical  tricks  in  his  play, 

rule  have  been  no  less  productive.  based  on  the  same  incident.  He  envelops  tl^ 

What  ideas  inspire  this  new  drama?  A  *ory  in  the  vague  my^icism  which  is  a  part 

German  critic  reviewing  one  of  the  plays  of  of  the  Nazi  ideology  and  which  is  reminiscent 

1934  says,  “In  this  play  the  author  has  given  both  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  old  German 

dramatic  form  to  the  great  articles  of  faith:  mythology.  Each  of  his  ten  scenes  opens  with 
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a  verse  from  the  G!ospel  account  of  Chris’s 
Passion,  pronounced  by  “a  great  voice”  from 
above.  The  early  scenes  showing  French 
violence  and  terrorism  in  the  Ruhr  and  wild 
speculation  in  Berlin,  juAify  the  young  hero 
(the  name  Schlageter  is  not  used)  in  his  deter' 
mination  not  to  profit  by  the  offered  opportU' 
nity  of  escape  but  to  die  that  Germany  may 
hve. 

In  Der  Verlorene  Sohn  (E.  Wiechert,  1935) 
this  mystical,  religious  atmosphere  is  even 
more  pronounced.  It  pervades  and  emphasizes 
the  main  themes,  the  glory  of  war  and  the 
nobility  of  death  on  the  battlefield;  indeed, 
here  death  seems  almo^  an  end  in  itself.  The 
sensitive  and  emotional  son,  underwood  only 
by  his  mother,  flees  from  his  practical  and 
reali^ic  father  and  brother  to  lead  his  own 
life,  but  is  convinced  by  an  inspired  or  half* 
crazed  crippled  veteran  that  life  can  be  lived 
nobly  and  beautifully  only  in  the  trenches, 
that  only  there  a  man  can  become  really 
worthy  of  his  mother.  “Only  soldiers  and 
mothers  face  death  to  bring  forth  and  to 
proteA  life,  and  only  they  may  wear  the 
crown.”  So  the  son  goes  to  the  front,  urged 
I  on  by  his  mother,  and  when  he  falls,  she  says: 

“Mothers  know  it  was  not  in  vain.”  This 
play  shows  the  Nazi  ideal  of  womanhood  and 
its  place  in  life:  to  bear  children  and  to  rear 
I  them  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country 

*  and  for  the  general  welfare. 

Mo^  of  the  plays  of  war  and  patriotism  are, 
however,  dominated  by  the  “ideal  of  leader' 
ship”  and  are  set  againA  a  hi^orical  back' 
ground.  One  critic  says:  “The  hi^orical  drama 
is  ju^ified  only  when  it  gives  form  to  what  is 
vitally  important  for  and  representative  of 
the  present  day.”  And  the  Nazi  dramatic 

I  have  certainly  ransacked  the  pa^  to  find 

“leaders”  worthy  to  be  exponents  of  their 
ideas.  Fifty'tw'o  hi^orical  personages  have 
been  so  honored,  some  of  them  more  than  once. 
Thus  Frederick  the  Great  has  been  used  ten 
times  as  an  ideal  leader,  Napoleon  nine  times, 
I  the  Saxon  Witikind  five,  Schlageter  four,  and 

so  on.  One  of  the  beA  of  these  plays,  and  one 
which  had  some  success  on  the  ^ge,  Alle 
gegen  Einen:  Einer  fur  Alle  (F.  For^r,  1933), 
I  has  for  its  “leader”  Gu^vus  Wasa,  the  six' 

'  teenth  century  king  of  Sweden. 

Fleeing,  a  penniless  outlaw,  from  the  Danish 
conquerors,  he  at  fir^  tries  in  vain  to  arouse 
his  war'weary  countrymen  to  fight  for  the 
I  freedom  of  his  beloved  Sweden,  but  one  by 

one  he  wins  followers  among  the  young  men. 


and  after  a  few  minor  vi<ftories,  the  populace 
opens  the  gates  of  Stockholm  to  hin#  and 
proclaims  him  King,  while  the  Danes  flee 
before  him. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  the  parallel  between  the 
career  of  Wasa  and  that  of  Hitler:  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  his  early  beginnings,  the  slow 
building'up  of  his  following  of  young  men, 
the  sudden  and  overwhelming  viAory.  But 
many  of  these  plays  deserve  the  reproach  that 
“they  violate  hiAory  in  trying  to  fit  it  to 
modem  conditions.”  They  all  resemble  each 
other  more  or  less  closely,  and  as  there  have 
been  more  than  one  hundred  such  “hi^orical” 
plays  produced  in  each  of  the  Nazi  years,  it  is 
impossible  either  to  know  them  all  or  to  dis- 
criminate  among  them.  There  seems  no  end 
to  the  flood.  In  AuguA  of  this  year  Der  tote 
Konig  (C.  Siemens)  had  its  premiere.  In  it 
King  Harold,  a  man  of  noble  aims,  but  too 
weak  to  unite  into  one  nation  the  scattered 
tribes  of  Britain,  recognizes  in  his  former 
friend  and  present  enemy,  William  of  Nor' 
mandy,  a  bom  leader,  (Ifraftvolle  Fuhrerper' 
sdnlichl{eit)  who  can  accomplish  this  task  and, 
dying,  names  him  as  his  successor. 

Naturally  the  idea  of  leadership  includes 
that  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  leader  and  so 
brings  the  revival  of  “that  typically  German 
tragic  theme:  personal  loyalty  (Treue),  which 
finds  in  Hagen  its  mo^  moving  expression.” 
This  motive  is  used  very  effedtively  in  Der 
I8te  OI(tober  (W.  S.  Schafer,  1933).  On  the 
battlefield  of  Leipzig  a  regiment  from  one  of 
the  smaller  German  principalities  allied  with 
Napoleon  becomes  imbued  with  the  new 
spirit,  and  longs  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke 
and  fight  with  the  Prussians  for  a  free  Germany, 
but  they  will  do  nothing  without  orders  from 
their  adored  Colonel.He  shares  their  feeling  and 
gives  the  order  for  the  regiment  to  pass  over 
to  the  Prussians,  then  shoots  himself  in  expia' 
tion  of  his  faithlessness  to  the  oath  sworn 
to  his  Prince.  It  is  indeed  Treue  in  the  old 
German  sense,  not  loyalty  to  one's  own  con' 
vidtions  or  to  a  cause,  but  to  a  definite  person, 
an  ideal  with  which  we  find  it  hard  to  sym' 
pathize. 

There  have  perhaps  been  too  many  of  these 
“leaders”  shown  againA  the  background  of 
modernized  hi^ory.  At  any  rate  one  critic 
says:  “The  old  theatre  is  dead.  The  new  age 
demands  a  monumental  popular  feAival'drama 
in  verse,  with  great  moving  groups,  a  drama 
between  mass  and  hero,  folk  and  leader,  to  be 
played  under  the  open  sky.  The  closed  theatre 
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is  a  remnant  of  a  pa^t  age.”  Such  dramas  are 
being  written  and  played  all  over  Germany. 

In  the  effort  to  revive  and  ^rengthen  all 
local  and  national  ties,  and  to  inculcate  in  the 
humbled  pride  of  race  and  love  of  the  soil, 
the  government  has  tried  to  revive  the  idea 
of  the  “Thing,”  the  assembly  where  the  old 
Teutonic  tribes  met  under  the  open  heavens 
to  take  counsel  and  to  pass  judgment.  Several 
so^alled  Things  atten  have  been  built  in 
different  parts  of  Germany.  One  of  the  fine^ 
is  at  Heidelberg.  It  lies  on  top  of  the  Heiligen' 
berg,  almo^  a  thousand  feet  above  and  opposite 
the  city  and  ca^le,  a  huge  amphitheatre  of 
^one  with  ^age  and  speaker's  platform,  with 
lights  and  loud  speakers,  holding  some  two 
thousand  people.  As,  however,  there  is  little 
occasion  for  discussion  or  for  taking  counsel 
in  a  land  where  every  one  mu^  think  alike, 
these  Thing^atten  are  used  chie6y  for  pa¬ 
triotic  and  hiAorical  pageants  or  modem 
my^ery  plays,  where  chorus-speaking  and 
singing,  dancing  and  especially  the  marching 
and  Bag-waving  so  beloved  of  the  Nazis  take 
the  place  of  individual  adtors  portraying 
individual  lives.  They  all  show  Germany’s 
greatness  and  power  in  the  pa^  or  the  wrongs 
she  has  endured  from  her  hated  enemies,  and 
they  generally  point  to  new  glory  under  the 
Third  Reich.  Tlie  be^  of  them  is  probably 
Deutsche  Passion  (R.  Euringer,  1933),  a  mysti¬ 
cal  and  poetic  evocation  of  the  sufferings  of 
Germany  during  and  after  the  World  War 
and  of  the  forces  which  are  leading  her  to  new 
material  and  spiritual  heights.  Deutschland 
Erwache!  (W.  Eckhardt,  1933)  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Niebelungen-legend,  with  Germany  as 
the  sleeping  Brunhilde  and  Siegfried-Hitler 
the  hero  who  awakens  her  to  a  new  life. 
Such  plays  are  also  used  to  simulate  local 
patriotism  and  help  break  the  lure  of  the  great 
cities  by  presenting  scenes  from  the  paSt  of 
each  special  region,  generally  in  out-of-door 
pageants. 

In  the  plays  already  mentioned,  only  one 
woman,  the  mother  in  Der  Verlorene  Sohn, 
has  a  part  of  any  importance.  This  is  very 
typical  of  Nazi  ideology  and  therefore,  of  the 
Nazi  theatre.  In  the  comparatively  rare  plays 
which  touch  on  problems  of  individual  or 
family  life,  women  mu^  be  given  a  place.  One 
of  them,  printed  under  the  name  Opferftunde 
but  produced  as  Opferfreude  (Unger,  1934), 
shows  us  a  fine  vigorous  young  woman  who 
breaks  off  her  engagement  to  a  promising  young 
physician  when  she  learns  that  insanity  is 


hereditary  in  her  mother’s  family.  The  fir^ 
part  is  very  moving,  but  the  latter  part  is 
rather  too  full  of  long  speeches  and  propaganda 
for  Hitler’s  sterilization  law  which  will  bring  it 
about  that  “in  thirty  or  forty  years  the  laA 
home  for  the  feeble-minded  or  the  insane  will 
be  closed,  because  no  possible  inmate  for  it  will 
exi^  in  our  Fatherland.”  When  the  poor  girl 
renounces  suicide  and  declares  herself  deter¬ 
mined  to  spend  her  life  in  caring  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  others,  her  fiance  can  find  nothing  more 
personal  to  say  than,  “I  admire  you.  What 
a  fine  person  you  are!” 

The  critics  deplore  the  lack  of  real  comedies 
in  the  dramatic  production  of  the  day.  One, 
however,  Konjunltfur  (F.  Loder,  1934),  does 
really  treat  the  “corruption  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  period  and  the  triumph  of  National 
Socialism,”  in  a  humorous  way.  The  rich 
banker  will  not  allow  his  daughter  to  marry 
Hagen,  an  ardent  member  of  the  Nazi  party, 
who  has  ju^  served  a  term  in  prison  for  his 
political  activities,  while  Hagen  despises  the 
banker  and  his  friends  for  their  devotion  to 
money  getting  and  especially  for  trying  to 
escape  taxation  by  depositing  their  gains 
abroad.  In  the  next  act  the  tables  are  turned. 
Hagen  has  a  high  po^  in  the  new  Nazi  govern¬ 
ment,  and  “honor  and  purity  have  replaced 
the  corruption  of  the  Republic.”  Now  the 
father  approves  the  marriage  and  plans  to  use 
the  influence  of  his  son-in-law  in  getting  big 
government  contracts,  naturally  in  vain.  An 
amusing  and  easy-going  uncle  stands  between 
the  two  parties,  and  supplies  a  humorous 
running  comment  on  action  and  characters. 
Schwarzhrot  und  Kipfel  (Werner  von  der 
Schulenberg,  1935),  which  had  a  long  run  in 
Germany  and  which  I  saw  in  Vienna  la^ 
summer,  though  it  touches  on  present  day 
political  and  economic  problems,  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  more  than  a  farce.  It  contracts  the 
rich  North-German  lumber  merchant  and  his 
family  with  the  ari^ocratic  Au^rian  land¬ 
holders,  the  practical  and  reali^ic  North  with 
the  charming  and  easy-going  South. 

I  have  limited  myself  in  this  brief  article 
to  the  mention  of  plays  written  and  produced 
during  the  Nazi  regime;  the  date  given  for 
each  is  that  of  its  fir^  production,  and  all 
opinions  quoted  are  from  German  critics.  Two 
playwrights,  Paul  Em^  and  E.  G.  Kolben- 
heyer,  both  of  whom  have  Wrongly  influenced 
the  thought  and  the  drama  of  the  New  Ger¬ 
many,  have  been  omitted  because  no  play  by 
either  has  been  written  and  produced  since  1932. 
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How  comes  it  that  with  all  this  activity  in 
the  theatre,  with  every  encouragement  from 
the  government,  with  prizes  and  honors  of  all 
kinds  in  prospect,  no  dramatic  and  no  drama 
stands  out  as  definitely  of  the  fir^  rank?  These 
Nazi  plays  are  often  very  moving  in  their 
young  enthusiasm  for  “the  Leader”,  their 
faith  in  a  great  future  for  their  country,  but 
there  is  something  lacking  in  them  all.  Critics 
deplore  their  “lack  of  broad  public  appeal” 
and  the  frdl  that  “there  are  no  longer  any  long 
runs  of  serious  plays.”  The  repertory  of  every 
theatre  Aill  relies  largely  on  Shakespeare,  on 
such  of  the  German  classic  dramas  as  are  not 
ah'en  to  the  new  ideas,  on  revival  of  old,  often 
long'forgotten  plays,  and  on  the  lighted  of 
frirces.  Many  foreign  plays  also  find  a  place 
there,  generally  freely  adapted  and  often  quite 
denatured  to  conform  to  Nazi  ^ndards.  It  is 
said  that  only  the  music'dramas  of  Wagner 
are  allowed  to  be  produced  exadtly  as  written. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  press  is  con^antly 
bewailing  the  half^empty  theatres  and  the  lack 
of  public  intere^  and  that  foreigners  find  the 


new  plays  every  year  less  worthy  of  atten^ 
tion? 

Perhaps  National  Socialism  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  ever  to  produce  any  great  drama  or 
even  any  real  drama.  Is  not  conflict  the  soul  of 
drama?  And  can  there  be  drama  where  all  con¬ 
flicts  have  been  finally  settled,  where  all  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  solved,  where  only  one  side 
of  any  que^ion  can  be  fairly  presented  and 
where  the  same  set  of  opinions  mu^  always 
triumph  in  the  end? 

It  is  not  encouraging  for  the  rise  of  that 
“National  Theater”  so  eagerly  awaited  by 
press  and  people  to  learn  that  the  control  of  all 
the  theatres  in  Germany  has  been  taken  from 
the  Mini^ry  of  Culture  and  given  over  to  the 
MiniAry  of  Propaganda  under  Goebbels  and 
that  he  has  ju^  issued  orders  that  in  the  future 
no  criticism  of  the  drama  or  of  any  work  of  art 
shall  appear  in  the  press,  which  mu^  confine 
itself  to  “contemplation  and  description,” 
criticism  being  solely  “a  function  of  the  ^te." 
— }^ew  Haven. 


RELIGIOUS  WRITING  IN  GERMANY 

AND  FRANCE 

By  GEORGE  N.  SHUSTER 


Religious  writing  has  been  read  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  during  the  pa^  ten 
years  with  growing  intereA  and  sympathy. 
It  was  more  and  more  widely  realized  that  the 
principal  difficulty  of  the  age  was  finding  a 
way  in  which  ^e  general  sense  of  moral 
outrage  could  be  put  to  conAruCtive  use. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem,  in  the  light  of 
much  that  has  happened,  the  average  European 
was  losing  faith  in  revolution.  Indeed,  he  was 


beset  by  a  quite  morbid  fear  of  upheaval 
and  through  sheer  confidence  in  proposed  safe¬ 
guards  again^  it  squandered  mo^  of  his  Liber¬ 
ties.  This  change  was  due  in  part  to  growing 
skepticism  about  the  achievements  of  revolu- 
tioni^s,  as  di^inguished  from  their  oratory. 
But  it  is  also  in  part  attributable  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  evidence  proving  that  not  economic 
and  political  society  but  human  nature  is  the 
chief  source  of  our  collective  woes. 


Religious  Writing 

Accordingly  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  religious  debate  started  from  a  radically 
new  attitude  towards  man — new,  that  is, 
by  comparison  with  the  libcraliAic  or  conven- 
tional  theologies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  Germany — where  the  War  may  be  said 
to  have  given  impetus  to  a  dozen  slumbering 
spiritual  rebellions — the  minds  to  which 
younger  men  turned  were  primarily  Nietzsche 
and  Kierkegaard.  I  cannot  discuss  here  the 
dodtrines  of  either;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  two  were  alike  in  their  repudiation 
of  man  as  he  has  latterly  manife^ed  himself. 
They  reduce  the  “citizen”  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  pulp.  Nietzsche,  of  course,  took 
refuge  in  the  assumption  that  a  new  and  im¬ 
measurably  superior  human  being  might 
emerge  from  the  evolutionary  process.  Kier¬ 
kegaard,  one  may  perhaps  say,  hoped  to 
succeed  by  making  man  incredibly  weak  and 
small.  He  was  to  become  nothing  so  that  God 
might  again  be  something. 

Generalizations  are  useless,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  these  two  thinkers  deter¬ 
mined  the  whole  drift  of  events.  Yet  Catholic 
and  Prote^ant  theology  alike  reckoned  with 
their  dialectic.  In  so  ^r  as  the  fir^  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  negation  of  the  “modem  indivi¬ 
dual”  led  to  a  rediscovery  of  Chri^  as  the 
former  and  the  principle  of  religious  society. 
Here  Matthias  Scheeben  was  a  vigorous 
pioneer.  He  died  in  1888;  but  the  full  import 
of  his  thought  was  not  clear  to  many  until 
after  the  War.  Meanwhile  the  BenediAines 
had  been  ree^blished  in  Germany,  and  one 
of  their  foremo^  thinkers — Abbot  Ildefons 
Herwegen — virtually  created  the  philosophic 
and  theological  foundations  of  the  liturgical 
movement.  Finally  the  conscious  awareness  of 
special  mcxlem  problems,  not  so  much  poverty 
as  the  decline  of  the  sense  of  spiritual  respon- 
sibibty  for  oneself  and  others,  simulated  a 
group  of  younger  and  very  brilliant  writers 
to  reafiErm  the  validity  of  the  Church's  claim 
to  being  a  society.  Such  books  as  Romano 
Guardini's  Votn  Sinn  dcr  Kirche  and  Karl 
Adam's  Das  Wesen  des  Katholizismus  are 
effective  summaries  of  this  trend.  In  the  realm 
of  metaphysics,  too,  the  newer  CathoUc 
thinkers  have  appealed  from  the  more  or  less 
individuali^ic  rationalizing  of  the  poA-Car- 
tesian  era  to  the  tradition,  the  phihsophia 
perennis,  which  seems  to  Catholics  ^e  genuine 
intelledtual  produdt  of  twenty  busy  and  holy 
centuries.  Here  Erich  Przywara  may  serve  as 
an  example. 
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Among  Prote^ants  the  change  was,  if  any¬ 
thing,  ^ill  more  marked.  The  Lutheran  the¬ 
ologian  was  affedted  by  one  of  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  coincidences  which  now  and  then 
bring  the  hi^ory  of  the  human  mind  to  a  kind 
of  climax.  His  church  was  shaken  loose  from 
the  patronage  of  princely  houses  juA  as  his¬ 
torical  research  was  making  it  evident  that 
the  be^t  fniits  of  Luther's  reform  had  been 
lo^  by  accepting  that  patronage.  A  new  sense 
of  what  the  religious  community  might  be 
was  awakened.  The  mo^  influential — proba¬ 
bly  because  the  mo^  radical  as  well  as  the  mo^ 
gifted — spokesman  for  this  trend  was  Karl 
Barth,  founder  with  Friedrich  Gogarten,  and 
others,  of  the  “crisis  theology.”  No  one 
intere^ed  in  modem  religious  discussion  can 
afford  to  negledt  the  literature  which  this 
theology  created.  It  ended  the  dominion  of 
philosophic  idealism  in  Lutheran  theology;  and 
though  the  several  protagoni^s  did  not  long 
continue  to  be  in  agreement  on  some  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  the  fundamental  thesis  remains 
unshaken.  If  contemporary  Lutheranism  has 
bravely  refused  to  be  absorbed  by  the  ^tc, 
mo^  of  the  credit  is  due  men  who  after  the 
War  reexamined  the  basic  definitions  of  reli¬ 
gion,  creed  and  church. 

In  retrospect  it  sometimes  almo^  seems  as  if 
Catholicism  and  Prote^antism  had  been  in 
collusion.  There  had  been  frequent  clashes, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  faCt  remains  that 
as  a  result  of  theological  enquiry  and  hi^orical 
inve^igation  the  two  sides  came  to  know  that 
they  occupied  far  more  of  the  same  terrain 
than  has  been  assumed.  Scriptural  criticism 
abandoned  the  old  Strauss-Renan  theses  in 
favor  of  an  attitude  both  more  reali^ic  and 
more  reverent.  Hi^oricism  was  successfully 
attacked.  Though  no  one  would  think  of 
denying  that  scientific  examination  of  the  basic 
Chri^ian  texts  has  achieved  some  lading 
triumphs,  the  leading  Lutheran  scholars  are 
now  in  orthodox  territory.  Similarly  research 
into  mediaeval  and  Reformation  hi^ory  has 
brought  to  light  the  essentials  of  “Chri^ian 
classism,”  which  had  almo^  been  forgotten 
by  the  older  liberali^ic  schools.  Both  MeiAer 
Eckhart  and  Martin  Luther  are  viewed  today 
with  less  partisan  eyes.  I  can  mention  here 
only  the  name  of  Johannes  Picker  to  represent 
the  dozens  of  untiring  men  who  dug  deep 
into  hi^ory  for  the  sake  of  truth. 

It  is  all  the  more  imperative  to  insi^  upon 
the  “dominion  over  liberalism”  achieved  by 
religious  thought  itself  since  protagoni^s  of  re- 
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a<ftion  have  themselves  rehashed  ancient  and 
for  the  mo^  part  discarded  liberali^ic  doArine 
in  the  contemporary  political  assault  upon 
ChriAianity.  Ohie  may  prohtably  read  what 
Rosenberg,  Hauer,  Bergmann  and  even  Julius 
Streicher  have  to  say  because  these  men  are 
symbols  as  well  as  survivals.  The  great  radicals 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  been 
shocked  beyond  measure  had  they  been  told 
that  the  mo^  formidable  of  all  efforts  to  ^rip 
the  German  people  of  cherished  liberties  would 
go  to  their  books  for  help.  But  that  is  what  has 
happened.  And  poignant  intere^  attaches, 
therefore,  to  the  Chri^ian  apologias,  men  like 
Theodore  Haecker  and  Martin  Dibelius,  who 
are  in  the  micM  of  the  hghting.  The  Germany 
of  today  simply  cannot  be  underwood  by 
anyone  who  believes  that  religion  is  a  “side 
issue”  and  not  the  principal  topic  of  debate. 

In  France  the  situation  has  been  somewhat 
different  because  religion  there  is  practically 
identified  with  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are 
some  adbve  and  important  Prote^nt  writers, 
but  the  major  druggie  is  Aill  between  the  old 
Church  and  secularism.  The  intellectual  ad' 
vance  of  the  Catholic  group  has  been  in  some 
respects  almo^  phenomenal.  I  think  the  reason 
may  well  be  the  same  que^  for  the  uses  of 
moral  dissatisfaction  that  was  so  decisive  in 
Germany.  At  lea^  one  may  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  current  activity  originated  with  the 
“scolding  prophets”  of  an  older  generation — 
men  like  Lion  Bloy  and  Charles  Peguy,  who 
clearly  saw  the  great  ^orm  of  the  War  ap' 
proaching. 

Doubtless  the  moA  impressive  single  con- 
cem  has  been  with  Chri^ian  metaphysic.  The 
return  to  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  prepared  for 
by  laborious  textual  and  hiAorical  research  in 
a  great  many  places,  was  advocated  by  thcjse 
who,  like  Jacques  Maritain,  sought  a  guide 
to  intellectual  order.  It  then  also  became  part 
of  the  dream  of  those  who  sought  a  synthesis 
in  which  the  be^  of  traditional  spiritual  dis' 
coveries  could  be  fused  with  modem  insight 
and  modem  need.  Here  the  name  of  Etienne 
Gilson  immediately  comes  to  mind.  Finally 
there  were  those  who  while  reverencing 
Thomism  wished  to  place  the  primary  philo- 
sophic  emphasis  on  intuitions  sponsored  by 
C^dinal  Newman  and  others.  This  has  been 
essentially  the  point  of  view  entertained  by 
Maurice  Blondel. 

One  may  refuse  to  share  the  outlcxik  of 
any  of  these  men.  It  is,  however,  undeniable 
that  taken  together  they  have  profoundly 


modified  contemporary  thinking  not  only  in 
France  but  throughout  the  we^em  world.  Few 
major  American  universities,  for  example, 
have  closed  their  doors  to  neoScholaitic  teach' 
ing;  and  in  England  the  influence  of  Gilson  and 
Maritain  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
usually  assigned  the  Catholic  Church.  Ju^ 
as  I>escartes  was  the  teacher  par  excellence  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  so  K 
are  the  French  teachers  of  the  present  effecting 
a  return  to  traditionalism. 

France  had  its  Kierkegaard  long  ago  in  the 
person  of  Pascal.  The  quite  merciless  dialectic 
of  this  “master  of  experience”  has  left  its  mark  | 
on  modem  poetry  and  ficftion.  One  would 
scarcely  have  fancied  that  a  novel  could  be' 
come  a  treatise  on  the  spiritual  life;  and  yet 
Georges  Bemanos’  Journal  d'un  Cure  de  cam' 
pagne  is  ju^  that.  It  is  therefore  intere^ing 
that  a  man  to  whom  Bemanos  showed  little 
respedt — the  Abbe  Henri  Bremond — should 
have  proved  himself  the  unequaled  hi^orian 
of  Pascal  and  the  milieu  out  of  which  he  rose. 

Too  much  homage  cannot  be  paid  that  great 
work,  which  may  be  said  to  have  changed  our 
impressions  of  the  hi^ory  of  civilization. 

To  Cardinal  Berulle,  one  of  the  authors  to 
whom  Bremond  turned  with  espiecial  fondness, 
are  traceable  many  of  the  special  concerns  of 
modem  French  religious  literature.  He  is  the 
spiritual  father  of  those  who  di^ru^  indivi' 
dualism  and  prefer  to  see  the  Church  as  a 
corporate  entity  deriving  strength  from  the 
fountain'head.  But  the  French  have  profited 
also  by  memories  of  their  numerous  dicin' 
guished  saints,  writing  biographies  of  whom 
has  become  the  favorite  preoccupation  of 
many.  Full'length  portraits  of  impressive  many' 
sidedness  have  appeared  side  by  side  with 
popular  lives  notable  for  verve  and  arti^ry. 

Nor  can  one  forget  the  essay  in  religious 
autobiography  which  has  long  since  been  a 
special  glory  of  French  letters.  The  current 
fashion  began,  no  doubt,  with  Huysmans. 
Then  came  Eme^  Psichari’s  Voyage  du  Cert' 
turion,  a  book  which  may  be  said  to  have 
dominated  the  War  era.  Finally,  in  the  present 
epoch,  one  has  seen  Francois  Mauriac,  Charles 
Du  Bos,  Jean  CoAeau,  Henri  Massis  and  others 
in  the  role  of  penitent  or  interpreter.  I  can 
recall  only  one  comparable  book  in  German 
literature — the  memoir  of  Johannes  Sorge 
written  by  his  wife.  This  same  Sorge,  a  young 
viAim  of  the  world  confliA,  bade  fair  to  become 
his  country’s  Paul  Claudel. 

Naturally  the  Aory  in  France  is  also  not  one 
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of  vidory  pure  and  simple.  There  have  been 
no  apo^sies  to  compare  with  those  which 
were  regular  occurrences  in  Renan’s  time. 
But  many  a  writer  was  a  chretien  malgre  lui, 
and  many  another  has  hated  the  Church  with 
a  venomous  hatred.  The  battleground  today 
is  not  in  the  land  of  Biblical  criticism  or  dogma. 
It  has  moved  into  the  region  of  social  conflidt; 
and  Chri^ianity  has  tried  to  find  a  position 
midway  between  right  and  left  extremes.  No 
one  can  say  what  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be. 

These  refledtions  on  a  great  theme  may, 
perhaps,  be  brought  to  a  fitting  close  by 
venturing  to  assert  that  a  reh'gious  revolution 
has  been  carried  out,  whether  the  average 
citizen  is  aware  of  the  fadt  or  not.  Anyone  who 
compares  the  present  situation  with  that  which 
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exited  thirty  years  ago  will  be  a^onished  at 
the  change.  True  enough,  the  mass  apostasy 
that  was  in  full  swing  a  century  ago  is  ^ill 
continuing.  Every  day  appears  to  loosen  the 
grip  of  traditional  Chri^ianity  upon  govern' 
ments  and  even  peoples.  Yet  surely  all  this 
decline  had  its  origin  in  the  failure  of  religious 
intelligence  and  reh'gious  leadership  prior  to 
the  French  Revolution.  The  clergy  of  those 
times  was  not  merely  unprepared  for  events 
that  were  to  come.  It  was  also  woefully  un- 
mindful  of  its  own  mission.  Today  the  spiritual 
battle  has  been  won,  and  the  intelledtual 
advance  has  not  yet  been  halted.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  ecclesia^ical  tadticians  will  not 
spoil  a  possible  triumph. — }^ew  Torlj  City. 
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A  DECADE  OF  BELGIAN  WRITING 

By  GERMAINE  SNEYERS 


SITUATED  at  the  crossroads  where  two 
races  and  many  nations  and  civilizations 
meet,  Belgium  is  duty'bound  to  be,  from  the 
intelledtual  and  artiAic  point  of  view,  a  free 
trade  country,  open  to  all  the  currents  that 
emanate  from  its  powerful  neighbors,  a  veri' 
table  market'place  of  European  culture.  It  took 
the  Belgians  some  time  to  become  conscious  of 
their  privileged  position  and  to  take  full  advan' 
tage  of  it.  On  the  morrow  of  our  national  inde' 
pendence,  our  fathers  wished  to  live  by  them' 
selves  in  a  peaceful,  tiny  provincial  world  of 
their  own,  with  all  blinds  pulled  down  on  the 
outside  world.  Fortunately  Maeterh’nck,  Ver' 
haeren,  Rodenbach,  Max  Elskamp  and  Van  Let' 
berghe  came  along  and  boldly  called  for  a  liter' 
ary  awakening  by  founding  the  enthusia^ic 
and  militant  movement  known  as  “la  jeune 
Belgique,”  whose  echoes  have  resounded  be' 
yond  our  frontiers. 


The  warm  welcome  which  France  gave  to 
this  fir^  movement  of  Belgian  writers  soon 
infiuenced  the  latter  to  come  in  swarms  to  the 
land  of  Molicre,  to  settle  in  Paris  and  more 
often  than  not  to  submerge  themselves  in  the 
^ream  of  French  literary  produdtion. 

Since  the  war  a  re'orientation  has  fortU' 
nately  come  about.  If  mo^  of  the  Belgian  writ' 
ers  continue  to  publish  their  works  in  France, 
they  are  none  the  less  permanently  e^blished 
in  Belgium  where  they  have  created  an  adtive 
center  of  literary  culture,  worthy  of  the 
higher  e^eem. 

Paralleling  “la  jeune  Belgique”  movement, 
a  group  called  “Van  nu  en  Straks”  was  founded 
in  Flanders  at  about  the  same  time.  This  group 
paved  the  way  for  the  magnificent  flowering 
of  Flemish  letters  which  we  today  witness. 

Thus  we  mu^  not  forget  that  Belgium  has 
two  di^indt  bodies  of  literature  written  in 
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two  different  languages.  But  it  would  be  ah' 
surd  to  beUeve  that  one  is  ^ridlly  Walloon, 
and  hence  Latin  or  French  in  characfter,  while 
the  other  is  Germanic  or  Nordic.  “Walloon 
and  Fleming  are  our  Christian  names,  Belgian 
is  our  family  name.”  Many  Flemish  authors 
write  in  French,  either  because  they  belong 
to  the  upper  circles  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  be¬ 
cause  French  seems  to  them  more  appropriate 
for  the  expression  of  their  feelings.  A  writer 
does  not  choose  his  language,  he  is  formed  and 
fashioned  by  it.  Belgian  literature  written  in 
French  consequently  contains  charadteri^ics 
which  are  clearly  original,  an  amalgamation 
of  divers  influences  which  go  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  ^ridtly  French  culture. 

If  we  consider  the  entire  range  of  Belgian 
writing  during  these  la^  years,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  renewed  impetus 
given  to  the  novel,  a  genre  formerly  rather 
negledted  by  the  devotees  of  “la  jeune  Belgi¬ 
que”  and  by  their  immediate  successors.  Men 
like  Lemonnier,  Georges  Eekhoud  and  Cou- 
rouble  could  scarcely  be  counted  among  the 
fir^-rate  French  noveli^  of  their  time.  They 
remained  writers  of  minor  importance,  in 
spite  of  their  original  and  vigorous,  though 
^ill  poorly  formulated  talents.  Things  have 
changed  today.  Certain  Belgian  noveli^  rank 
among  the  be^  representatives  of  this  genre 
in  Europe:  Franz* HellensJ for  example,  Charles 
Ph'snier,  Marie  Gevers,  etc. 

Early  Belgian  prose  writers  were  accused, 
and  juAly  so,  of  being  better  painters  than 
noveli^,  more  descriptive  than  analytical. 
Your  Belgian  is  a  visuali^  (which  accounts  for 
the  great  number  of  arti^s  who  do  honor  to 
the  country).  He  hasn't  ma^ered  the  subtle 
tricks  of  the  mind,  the  game  of  dialectics,  the 
learned  Arudtures  of  ab^radtion  and  logical 
con^rudtion  which  characterize  French  letters. 
The  Belgian  prefers  to  go  direAly  to  the  con¬ 
crete,  he  prefers  to  evoke  a  truculent  and  fertile 
soul  or  the  shimmering  reveries  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  dual  current  (mo^  often  simultaneous) 
of  rather  earthy  reab'sm  and  magic-infe^ed 
poetry  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Belgian 
writers. 

Regionalism,  which  by  its  definition  means 
an  intimate  contact  with  the  carnal  realities 
of  the  soil  and  the  peasant's  soul,  has  always 
occupied  a  large  place  in  Belgian  literature. 
We  need  only  cite,  from  memory,  among  the 
elders  of  the  present  movement,  the  names  of 
Hubert  Krains,  Georges  Virres,  Maurice  des 
Ombiaux.  In  our  day,  Henri  Davignon,  Jean 
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Tousseul  and  Marie  Gevers  have  given  this 
literary  genre  a  bright  lu^re.  They  deserve, 
and  ju^ly  so,  the  label  of  “regionali^s”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  subject  matter  of  their  works, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  psychological 
value  of  their  writings  gives  them  human  and 
universal  value. 

Henri  Davignon  tried  to  make  a  synthesis 
of  the  national  soul  in  his  novel,  Un  Beige, 
and  in  several  other  books.  A  Walloon  from  the 
province  of  Liege  and  the  husband  of  a  Flem¬ 
ing,  he  has  gone  from  the  folk-lore  of  Flanders 
to  that  of  Wallonia  to  extract  from  it,  with 
scrupulous  hone^^y  and  a  robu^  moral  sense, 
the  materials  for  his:  Le  Penitent  de  Fumes,  Le 
sens  des  Jours  and  Le  vieux  Bon  Dieu.  He  has 
recently  written  a  collection  of  short  Tories, 
Petite  Beguine,  voulez'vous  danser?  inspired  by 
old  Flemish  songs.  This  book  is  a  little  ma^er- 
piece  because  of  its  freshness  and  delicate 
emotions. 

Jean  Tousseul  has  written  a  long  novel  in 
five  volumes:  Jean  Clarambaux,  whose  laA 
installment,  Le  Testament,  is  about  to  appear. 
To  borrow  Duhamel's  expression  concerning 
his  Chronique  des  Pasquier,  this  book  probably 
represents  Tousseul's  “imaginary  memoirs.” 
Indeed,  Jean  Clarambaux  in  more  than  one  way 
resembles  Jean  Tousseul.  They  both  had  the 
same  obscure  and  almo^  poverty-^ricken  child¬ 
hood,  one  nevertheless  rich  in  wonderment,  in 
the  “Gray  Village”  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse, 
the  horse-racing  town  where  the  author  was 
bom.  Both  experience  the  firA  Airrings  of  love 
and  the  fir^  disappointments  of  le  Retour  and 
I'Eclaircie:  together  they  felt  the  Rafale  which 
the  war  thru^  upon  the  village  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  for  four  years.  And  the  author,  in  his 
present  retirement,  has  the  same  disenchanted 
wisdom  as  his  aged  hero  who  dictates  his  Teila- 
ment  to  humanity. 

Jean  Tousseul  is  one  of  those  whom  Utopia 
has  caressed  w'ith  its  wings  and  whom  it  has 
then  left  disillusioned  during  the  re#t  of  his 
life.  Today  he  fortifies  himself  again^  the 
wickedness  of  men  by  a  rather  naive  Francis- 
canism  and  publishes  Tories  of  birds,  Latins, 
full  of  charm,  delicacy  and  edification.  His 
work,  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  flaky  mi^  which 
hovers  in  the  rain-filled  valleys,  is  a  moving 
and  sincere  work,  profoundly  human,  but  widi 
an  average  humanity,  discreet  and  calling 
forth  pity.  It  reproduces  in  an  admirable  way 
the  emotional  climate  of  Belgium  and  of  its 
needy,  indu&rious  people. 

In  1934  Marie  Glevers  obtained  the  French 
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“Prix  PopuliAe”  for  her  novel :  MacUme  Orpha 
ou  la  ^made  de  Mai.  This  work  is  not 
“populiA”  in  the  unpleasant  sense  of  the  term 
(literature  of  revolt  and  hatred,  description  of 
disease-ridden  city  di^rids).  It  is  an  outdoor 
novel,  in  harmonious  tune  with  nature  and 
with  all  that  lives  and  moves.  Because  of  this 
work,  Marie  Gevers  has  been  compared — and 
without  any  disadvantage — to  Colette,  the 
Colette  of  the  Vrilles  de  la  Vigne  or  of  the 
du  Jour. 

Marie  Gevers  is  more  of  a  poet  than  a  novel- 
i^.  She  has  written  numerous  poems:  firaban- 
fonne  a  travers  les  arbres,  Antoinette,  as  well  as 
other  delightful  prose  works:  La  Comusse  de 
Digues,  etc.  Her  lad  novel,  Le  Voyage  de  Frere 
Jean,  indicates  a  new,  but  dill  groping,  orien- 
ution  of  her  talent.  However,  it  does  not 
equal  her  almod  miraculous  Madame  Orpha. 
Marie  Gevers  has  by  no  means  said  her  lad 
word,  and  we  exped  more  great  things  from 
her. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  real  leader  of  the 
Belgian  literary  renaissance  appears  to  be 
Franz  Hellens.  He  has  given  a  new  orientation 
to  the  imaginative  novel,  to  the  transposition 
of  the  realities  of  the  dream-world.  Les  Rialy 
tes  Fantaftiques,  which  were  among  his  6rd 
woHcs,  are  a  colledion  of  dories  that  seem  to 
be  written  by  a  somnambulid,  so  intimately 
do  they  h'nk  up  fidion  with  life,  so  vivid  an 
impression  of  nightmare  and  transmigration 
do  they  create.  Melusine  is  a  surrealidic  novel 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  La  Femme  Partagee 
reveals  an  adonishing  psychological  acumen. 
Le  ?^aif,  Freddie  and  les  Filles  du  Desir  form 
a  trilogy  of  fidionalized^  memoirs  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Toldoy's  Etapes  d'une  vie:  En' 
fance.  Adolescence  et  Jeunesse.  Here  we  have 
the  same  care  for  truth  as  we  find  in  the 
Russian  writer,  the  same  tendency  to  omit 
nothing  however  sordid  or  morbid.  Franz 
Hellens'  art  is  the  art  of  the  etching,  of  a  sharp, 
almod  violent  engravure.  The  work  of  a 
troubled  and  passionate  soul  which  has  lod 
all  reasons  for  beh’ef,  it  reveals  a  bitter  pessi¬ 
mism  and  is  particularly  representative  of  a  dis¬ 
jointed  era  which  wanted  to  replace  the  reah- 
ties  of  daily  life  with  a  lofty  ideal  of  negation. 

The  works  of  Robert  Poulet  belong  to  the 
Hellens  school  of  writing.  This  author,  who 
is  not  yet  forty  years  old,  is  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  personalities  of  present-day  Belgian 
letters.  In  his  case  we  can  clearly  sec  a  well 
defined  duah'ty  between  the  man  of  affairs,  a 
political  joumalid,  hterary  critic,  essayid,  au- 
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thor  of  the  famous  pamphlet  La  Revolution  eSl 
d  droite,  and  the  novelid,  the  introspedive 
giver  over  to  the  anarchy  of  his  impressions, 
to  the  meanderings  of  his  imagination.  Handji, 
le  Trottoir,  le  Meilleur  et  le  Pire,  Les  Tenebres 
are  all  disconcerting  dories:  sp4it  personalities, 
creations  of  imaginary  beings  whose  reality 
finally  becomes  more  tangible  than  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Les  Tenebres  introduces  us 
into  the  domain  of  death  where  all  color  disap¬ 
pears,  where  one  seems  to  be  present  at  the 
unreeling  of  a  negative  film. 

This  surrealidic  literature  is  also  the  genre 
of  Eric  de  Haulleville,  one  of  the  mod  gifted  of 
our  young  authors,  winner  of  the  “Prix  Albert 
Premier"  in  1936  for  his  book:  Le  Voyage  aux 
lies  Galapagos.  However,  between  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  Robert  Poulet  and  that  of  Eric  de 
Haulleville  there  is  a  difference  in  the  essential 
mood.  Le  Voyage  aux  lies  Galapagos  is  a  novel 
of  poetic  adventure  which  borrows  blissful 
formulas  from  the  evocative  visions  of  the 
screen:  Ombres  Blanches,  for  example,  or 
Chanson  Paienne.  The  author  has  never  been 
to  the  Galapagos  islands.  His  trip  is  a  journey 
into  the  land  of  fiuitasy  and  is  combined  with 
a  complicated  romantic  intrigue  and  a  clever 
satire  on  the  avant-garde  literary  movements. 
It  is  truly  an  original  work,  slightly  obscure 
in  meaning,  but  written  in  a  clear,  supple  and 
sensuous  prose.  If  Robert  Poulet  reminds  one 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  or  of  Julien  Green,  Eric  de 
Haulleville  even  more  plainly  resembles  Girau- 
doux  or  Codteau. 

The  “Prix  Albert  Premier”  was  edablished 
by  the  Grasset  Publishing  House  of  Paris  in 
memory  of  King  Albert,  great  patron  of  arts 
and  letters.  This  prize,  worth  ten  thousand 
French  francs,  is  awarded  every  year  to  a 
Belgian  writer  either  for  his  lad  book  or  for 
his  entire  work,  in  order  to  make  him  known 
in  France. 

Undoubtedly  the  mod  popular  book  in 
Belgium  today  is  Mariages  by  Charles  Plisnier, 
recently  known  only  as  a  poet.  Mariages  is 
laden  with  a  remarkable  body  of  psychological 
observations.  It  is  a  Balzacian  work,  450  closely 
printed  pages  long,  very  well  condrudted,  and 
dealing  with  a  considerable  number  of  char- 
adters  who  are  very  much  alive.  Charles  Plis¬ 
nier  must  henceforth  take  his  place  among  the 
successful  novelids.  His  book  has  been  one 
of  the  literary  events  of  the  year,  both  in 
France  and  in  Belgium.  Moreover,  he  opens 
a  new  path  in  Belgian  h'terature:  the  analytical 
novel  of  love  which  properly  belongs  in  the 
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French  tradition,  in  the  genre  of  Benjamin 
Ck>n^ant  (Adolphe),  Flaubert  (Mme  Bwary) 
Mauriac  (Le  Desert  de  V  Amour)  and  of  Char- 
donne  (L'Epithalame);  but  in  his  case,  the 
analysis  of  amorous  sentiments  is  portrayed 
againA  a  va^  social  fresco,  something  like  that 
which  Chardonne  has  ju^  done  in  his  DeUi' 
nees  sentimentales. 

We  have  left  for  the  end  two  authors  who 
cannot  be  classified  with  any  school:  Horace 
Van  Offel  and  Pierre  Nothomb.  One  is  the 
ruffian  of  Belgian  literature;  the  other  is  a 
knight  of  the  pen.  Horace  Van  Offel  writes 
adventure  Tories  with  a  military  flavor,  colored 
like  the  pi<^tures  of  Breughel  or  of  Teniers. 
His  mo^  recent  novel,  Le  Gueux  de  Mer,  beA 
illu^rates  his  manner. 

Pierre  Nothomb,  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Ideal, 
is  a  fine  lyric  writer  who  is  not  afraid  to  attack 
va^  topics  such  as  La  Vie  d'Acbm  and  La  Ri' 
demption  de  Mars,  a  bold  scientific  “scoop” 
in  which  two  men  go  and  convert  the  planet 
Mars.  Pierre  Nothomb  unfortunately  does  not 
fulfill  all  the  literary  promise  which  his  talent 
leads  us  to  expecft. 

The  theatre  has  seen  some  intereAing  deveb 
opments.  Several  Belgian  authors  have  di^in- 
guished  themselves  on  the  French  ^ge: 
Crommelynck  with  his  Cocu  Magnifique  and 
Une  femme  qui  a  le  coeur  trop  petit;  Paul 
Demasy,  with  Milmort,  etc.  These  are  bold 
plays  which  are  in  no  way  indebted  to  current 
dramatic  formulas  and  which  have  been 
especially  successful  because  of  the  personal 
associations  which  they  ^tir  up  among  the 
spedlators. 

The  Belgian  theatre  has  been  uncon- 
sdously  affecfted  by  the  influence  of  Maeter- 
linck  and  his  symbolism.  The  be^  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  living,  colorful,  ze^fiil,  imaginative 
and  often  my^ical  Belgian  theatre  is  Michel 
de  Ghelderode  (author  of  Barrabas,  Panta' 
gleize,  etc.).  At  his  side  we  should  place  Max 
Deauville,  Henry  Soumagne,  and  Roger  Aver- 
maete. 

Among  the  poets,  one  name  readily  comes 
to  the  fore:  Marcel  Thiry,  author  of  Statue  de 
la  Fatigue,  a  collection  which  reveals  a  bom 
poet  and  a  brilliantly  original  personality. 
Camille  Melloy,  poet-prieA  of  Flanders,  a 
French  disciple  of  Guido  Gezelle,  is  also  well 
known  by  lovers  of  images  and  rhythms. 
Tbomas  Braun  can  be  charadterized  as  a  Bel¬ 
gian  Francis  Jammes.  We  muA  also  mention 
Franz  Ansels,  Elise  Champagne,  Augu^e  Ma¬ 
rin  and  the  brave  ^ff  of  the  Journal  des  Pokes 
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which  faithfully  druggies  for  the  triumph  of 
avant-garde  poetry  in  Belgium. 

In  the  field  of  criticism  and  the  essay,  we 
should  call  attention  to  Hubert  Colleye  and 
Lipoid  Levaux,  two  profound  Catholic  think¬ 
ers,  Paul  Colin,  an  excellent  ^yli^  endowed 
with  a  va^  emdition,  Georges  Rency,  Desire 
Denuit,  Emilie  Noulet,  etc.Charles  d’Ydewalle, 
brilliant  chronicler  of  Belgian  life  (Sur  I' Agora, 
Enfances  en  Flandres,  etc.)  deserves  special 
mention. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  the 
name  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned  and  of 
those  who  are  less  known  but  who  work  with 
them  to  enhance  the  intelledtual  reputation 
of  our  country,  we  are  grateful  to  this  excellent 
American  journal  for  its  deep  intere^  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  article.  It  is  an  honor  which  we 
greatly  appreciate.  Bool{s  Abroad,  which  for 
ten  years  has  so  intelligently  and  painstakingly 
reported  Europe’s  writings,  did  not  fail  to 
realize  that  Belgium  also  had  something  to  say, 
that  it  added  an  original  and  autochthonous 
note  to  the  European  literary  concert. — Brus¬ 
sels. 

AAA 

“The  Jews,  conquered  from  within  and 
from  without  over  and  over  again,  had  the 
will  toward  organic  and  separate  survival. 
A  highly  literate  people,  they  not  only  pre¬ 
served  through  the  ages  their  original  mother- 
tongue  Hebrew.  They  did  more  than  that, 
amazingly  more:  they  took  the  languages  that 
were  forced  upon  them  by  their  environment 
and  re-created  them  into  their  image  and  for, 
as  it  were,  their  private  use.  They  turned 
German  into  Yiddish  and  Spanish  into  Span- 
olish  and  the  Arabic  of  North  Africa  into  that 
Judaeo- Arabic  which  survives  vigorously  side 
by  side  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  brief, 
those  who  deny  that  the  Jews  are  a  people  with 
the  irresi^ible  will  toward  organic  survival 
as  a  people  fly  in  the  face  not  only  of  commai 
sense  and  daily  observation  but  of  the  irrefu¬ 
table  facts  of  hi^ory  and  linguiAic  science.” — 
Ludwig  Lewisohn  in  The  Jewish  Spectator. 

“New  York  University,  in  a  quiet  way, 
as  for  some  reason  they  are  not  particularly 
proud  of  it,  has  become  the  larged  university 
in  the  United  States,  and,  probably,  in  the 
world.” — The  Commonweal. 

Professor  Jenaro  E^rada  of  the  University 
of  Mexico  is  to  be  general  editor  of  the  BibliO' 
teca  HiStSrica  Mexicana  de  obras  ineditas,  to 
be  pubUshed  by  the  Antigua  Libreria  Robredo 
of  Mexico  City. 
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KARL  KRAUS’  SHAKESPEARE 

By  ALBERT  BLCXDH 


Shal{espeares  Dramen  fur  Horer  und 
Leser  bearbeitet,  teilweise  sprachlich 
emeuert  von  Karl  Kraus;  Verlag  R. 
Linyi,  Wien. — A  sele<ftion  of  twelve 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  to  be  issued  in 
four  volumes,  of  which  volumes  I  and 
II  have  already  appeared,  beautifully 
printed  on  excellent  paper  and  pleas- 
antly  and  adequately  bound.  The  fir^ 
volume,  which  was  issued  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1935,  contains  King  Lear,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  A  Winter's 
Tale;  the  second  volume,  ju^  out,  Mac¬ 
beth,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  The  remaining 
two  volumes  will  contain  Love's  La' 
hour's  Lost,  Measure  for  Measure,  Co' 
riolanus,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Ti' 
mon  of  Athens — which  had  already 
been  issued  separately — and  Hamlet. 

This  series,  with  a  trenchant  critical  and 
dramaturgical  commentary  introducing 
each  play,  conAitutes  an  addition  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  Shakespeare,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  overe^imated,  and  one  for  which 
every  serious  ^udent  and  lover  of  Shakespeare 
should  be  deeply  grateful.  For  many  years  pa^, 
the  great  Viennese  poet  and  satirist,  Karl 
Kraus,  has  been  holding  his  Shakespeare-read- 
ings  as  an  e^blished  part  of  the  repertory 
of  his  remarkable  “Theater  der  Dichtung”  be¬ 
fore  eagerly  appreciative  audiences;  and  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  his  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  plays  from  the  platform  has  given 
to  his  thousands  of  hearers  a  conception  of  the 
Shakespeare  theatre  which  they  could  never 
have  gathered  from  the  performances  of  the 
degenerate  contemporary  German  ^ge.  The 
present  reviewer  has  been  only  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  Kraus’  reading  of  one  of  the 
plays  in  his  Shakespeare-repertoire:  Measure 


for  Measure,  but  to  have  had  even  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  on  his  laA  visit  to  Vienna  fifteen  years 
ago,  he  counts  himself  fortunate  indeed  and 
remains  thankful  to  this  day  for  a  completely 
unique  theatre-experience.  To  undertake  a 
description  of  what  cannot  be  described,  would 
be  futile  enough.  A  public  auditorium,  crowd¬ 
ed  to  the  doors,  the  walls  of  parquette  and 
balcony  lined,  sometimes  two  deep,  with 
hearers,  who,  rather  than  miss  the  offering, 
will  cheerfully  Aand  through  the  three  hours 
or  longer.  (This  is  a  constantly  recurring  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  famous  Karl  Kraus  readings, 
of  which,  under  normal  or  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  cycle  after  cycle  is  held  every  season, 
from  the  autumn  till  the  early  summer,  not 
only  in  Vienna,  but  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Prague, 
Zurich,  Hamburg,  Munich  and  elsewhere.) 
On  the  bare  Stage,  a  chair  behind  a  little  table, 
upon  which  there  is  nothing  but  the  book  or 
heap  of  papers  from  which  the  reading  is  to 
be  given.  The  theatre  is  darkened,  only  the 
table  remains  in  light.  The  reading  begins: 
short  pauses  between  the  fir^  two  and  final 
two  a(fts,  a  somewhat  longer  interval  between 
the  third  and  fourth.  Five  a(^ts  of  Shakespeare, 
through  which  the  audience  sits  breathless, 
spellbound,  breaking  its  silence  only  with 
bursts  of  applause  after  each  adt,  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  thunder  of  it  after  the  la^.  The  reader, 
book  in  hand,  his  short-sighted  eyes  close  to 
the  text,  oAs  out  the  drama,  seated  there  be¬ 
hind  the  little  table.  There  is  no  need  of 
dramatic  gesture,  nor  can  there  be  any,  beyond 
an  occasional  movement  of  the  right  hand, 
which  must  turn  the  leaves  of  the  book  held 
in  the  left;  but  this  reader  may  rely  entirely 
upon  the  resources  of  his  voice  and  its  in- 
fledtions.  There  are  some  twenty  charadters 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  five  of  them  women, 
all  of  them  greatly  diversified;  but  never  once 
is  the  hearer  in  doubt,  under  the  voice  of  this 
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extraordinary  reader,  which  character  is  speak' 
ing,  and  one  hearer  will  remember  as  long  as  he 
lives — a  dramatic  experience,  the  like  of  which 
he  never  knew  even  in  Daly  Theatre  days— 
the  audible  hush  of  abounded  terror  (louder 
than  a  whole  Babel  of  exclamation,  such  as 
Reinhardt  might  manage)  when  the  blither- 
ing  Lucio  unmasks  the  Ehike  in  the  fifth  adt. 

Kraus  calls  this  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas  a  revision  for  hearers  and  readers;  but 
preeminently  they  may  be  regarded  as  arting 
copies  of  the  plays  rather  than  as  mere  library 
copies  perhaps,  for  though  it  is  a  delight  to 
read  them  silently,  the  lover  of  the  plays,  as 
they  are  found  uncurtailed  in  the  English 
or  in  the  Schlegel-Tieck  translation,  upon 
which  chiefly  the  Kraus  recon^rudtions  are 
based,  is  always  likely  to  miss  a  little  painfully 
certain  scenes  and  passages,  for  which,  though 
they  arc  not  necessary  to  an  under^anding  of 
the  whole,  he  nevertheless  cherishes  some 
special  aflfeAion.  No;  the  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  Kraus'  reca^ing  lies  in  the  a^onishing 
fitness  of  the  plays  as  he  now  issues  them  for 
practicable  ^ge-presentation.  He  has  made 
virtually  no  changes  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
beyond  rewriting,  with  all  the  available  Ger¬ 
man  translations  for  a  foundation,  two  of  the 
Witches'  scenes  in  Macbeth,  and  the  occasional 
revivifying  of  a  line  of  verse  by  the  sub^itu- 
tion  of  a  word  or  locution;  but  he  has  rcca^ 
each  piece  and  shortened  it  for  his  purpose 
to  approximately  two-thirds  of  its  original 
length.  And  yet,  excepting  for  the  Shakespeare 
lover,  who  cannot  forget,  as  he  reads,  that  a 
favorite  speech  is  missing  here  and  there, 
nothing  is  left  out,  certainly  nothing  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  action;  and  at  lea^  one  hearer  can 
te^ify  that  when  he  heard  Kraus  himself 
present  his  version  of  Measure  for  Measure,  he 
was  not  once  aware  of  a  lacuna,  with  such 
beautiful  logic  were  the  scenes  and  parts  of 
scenes  fitted  together  again  and  into  the  fabric 
of  the  whole,  after  they  had  been  truncated  or 
lifted  out  of  their  original  positions.  With  this 
edition  of  a  dozen  of  the  principal  Shakespeare 
plays  as  a  guide,  a  conscientious  dramaturge, 
working  with  loving  care,  could  well  take 
hold  of  the  English  originals  and,  following 
Karl  Kraus  scene  by  scene  and  line  by  line, 
resuscitate  them  for  our  ^ge.  Of  course,  to 
find  the  adors  today,  in  our  country  or  in  Eng¬ 
land,  thoroughly  capable  of  presenting  the 
plays  in  a  worthy  manner,  may  offer  a  task 
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under  whose  hopelessness  not  even  the  beA 
intentions  could  blossom  to  fruition. 

A 

Shal^espeares  Sonetu,  Nachdichtung 
von  Karl  Kraus;  Verlag  “Die  Fackel,” 
Wien-Leipzig. 

This  new  German  version  of  the  Shakespeare 
Sonnets  is  not  a  translation,  but  something 
far  more  remarkable.  The  author  of  the  render¬ 
ing  says,  in  his  brief  preface; 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets  are  accessible  to  Ger¬ 
man  readers  in  countless  attempts  at  philo¬ 
logical  translation,  which,  undertaken  with  a 
poverty-stricken  literalness  predefined  to 
failure  by  the  mutual  antagonism  of  the  two 
idioms,  rarely  even  approach  the  superficial 
sense  of  the  originals,  never  their  content  of 
thought  and  their  poetic  import.  Almof  as 
frequent  are  the  attempts  of  translators,  who, 
while  foregoing  a  literalness  whose  very  f  riv¬ 
ing  after  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  lyrical  im¬ 
potence,  have,  by  contributing  to  the  full  out 
of  their  individual  fore  of  creative  impotence, 
acccMnplished  the  redudtion  of  Shakespearean 
thought  and  feeling  to  their  own  level  of 
mediocrity.  The  experiment  of  Stefan  George 
offers  the  unique  infance  of  a  combination  of 
both  ambitions;  to  achieve,  by  doing  violence 
to  two  languages,  that  of  Shakespeare  himself, 
and  the  one  which  may  be  conjedtured  from 
the  translation,  a  unity  of  poetic  and  philo¬ 
logical  bungling. 

The  present  rendering  of  the  one  hundred 
fifty-four  sonnets  is  put  forth  with  the  claim 
to  the  verdidt,  that  a  region  of  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  cosmos,  hitherto  undiscovered,  has  at  la^ 
been  joined — in  its  nobility  as  in  its  weaker 
aspedls — to  the  German  language  and  to  the 
body  of  German  poetry. 

But  beyond  indicating  that  all  previous 
German  versions  have  presented  only  a  miser¬ 
ably  inadequate  notion  of  the  Sonnets — and 
there  can  be  h'ttle  doubt  of  that,  if  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  may  be  ^irly  judged  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  among  them — , 
Karl  Kraus,  in  his  word  of  introduction  to  his 
own,  charadterifically  tells  the  uninitiated 
reader  little  enough.  His  own  large  circle  of 
faithful  adherents  know  very  well  what  makes 
so  truly  unique — aside  from  their  profundity 
and  the  singing  beauty  of  the  bnguage — these 
Shakespeare  Sonnets  of  his.  And  that  is, 
as  has  already  been  said,  that  they  are  not  a 
translation,  nor  even  an  attempt  at  a  transla- 
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tion.  That  they  never  could  have  been,  for 
Kraus  does  not  know  English.  But  he  knows 
German!  Knows  it  as  no  German  has  known 
it  since  Goethe  died.  What  he  might  have 
made  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  were  he  able 
to  read  them  in  the  original,  one  may  try  to 
guess,  if  he  please; — certainly  nothing  more 
beautiful,  nothing  more  completely  sclf-sur- 
rendered  to  the  interpby  of  Shakespeare's  very 
own  thought  and  fancy,  though  very  probably 
something  quite  different  from  what  he  has 
now  presented  and,  one  fears  it  again^  his 
will,  something  not  so  beautiful,  or  even  so 
beautiful  as  are  without  question  many  of  the 
English  originals  themselves.  For  one  may  be  of 
those  whose  attitude  toward  this  facet  of 
Shakespeare's  greatness  is  not  so  entirely  un- 
critical  as  is  the  enthusiasm  of  those  to  whcmi 
the  Sonnets  are  the  inviolable  seal  of  his  whole 
creation.  One  cannot  indeed  be  deaf  to  the 
lyric  wonder  of  so  many  of  the  Sonnets,  nor 
blind  to  the  refledtion  mirrored  in  others  of  a 
mighty  mind  and  a  profound  spirit;  yet  some 
there  are,  who  ^ill  remain  aware  of  the  un' 
evenness  of  the  mass,  of  the  frequent  casual' 
ness  of  versification  and  language,  of  the 
triviality  of  conceit  so  charadteri^ic  of  the 
dying  euphui^ic  movement;  defedts  so  uncon- 
fbrmable  to  the  Mature  of  a  Shakespeare,  that 
even  to  doubt  that  only  a  part  of  this  whole 
can  be  his,  were  to  disparage  his  authentic  part 
in  it.  But  in  this  late^  German  presentation 
all  unevenness  disappears,  there  is  nothing  cas' 
ual,  and  every  trivial  conceit  of  the  original, 
every  playful  affedtation,  gives  place,  though 
the  mood  remain  playful,  to  a  deeply  affedting 
concept.  Perhaps  the  result  is  not  always  imme' 
diately  identifiable  as  Shakespeare;  certainly 
it  is  always  indeniably  Karl  Kraus,  the  poet 
of  those  incomparable  Worte  in  Versen,  which 
have  sounded  depths  undreamed  of  in  German 
poetry  and  beside  which  the  lyrical  produdtion 
of  his  contemporaries  is  as  though  it  were  not. 
But  let  us  see,  as  an  example,  what  Karl  Kraus 
has  made  of  one  of  the  very  lighted  and  slight' 
cA  trifles  of  the  whole  colledtion,  of  the  128th 
sonnet: 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'il. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sioeet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway' St 
The  unry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 

Do  I  envy  those  jac\s  that  nimble  leap 
To  ^  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
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Whilil  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest 

(reap. 

At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  Stand' 
To  be  so  ticl^led  they  would  change  their  State 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  waH{  with  gentle  gait. 
Mailing  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacl{s  so  happy  are  in  this. 

Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  your  lips  to  Ifiss. 

Wie  oft,  wenn  deine  lieben  Finger  leihen 
dem  toten  Holze  der  Befuhling  Clucl( 
und  lassen  ihm  die  Wohltat  angedeihen, 
die  meinem  Ohr  zuteil  wird  als  Musil(, 

bin  ich  ein  Bettler  bloss  vor  solchen  TaSten, 
die  spielend  lessen  deine  holde  Hand, 
dieweil  mein  Slummer  Mund,  rerdammt  zum 

(Fasten, 

nicht  T one  hat  wie  jener  Musiljant. 

Wie  neidet  er  das  Ding,  das  so  geniesSt 
und  tief  sich  buclft,  dem  sussen  Drucl{  ergeben, 
und  wie's  beglucl(t  von  Wohllaut  uberfliesSt, 
weil  deine  Gnaden  totes  Holz  beleben. 

Sei  weiter  gnadig,  doch  gerecht  auch,  und; 
gib  ihm  zum  Kuss  die  Finger,  mir  den  Mund! 

This  far  intenser  fashioning  of  a  merely  dc' 
lightful  whimsey  comes  upon  the  reader — even 
upon  the  reader  who  knows  it  in  the  English, 
and  particularly  upon  such  a  reader— with  all 
the  autochthonous  power  and  grace  of  spon' 
taneous  creation;  and  yet  Karl  Kraus  remains 
utterly  “self-surrendered"’  to  his  author's 
thought  and  fancy.  But  how  can  that  be  then? 
If  there  is  an  answer  to  the  que^ion,  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  one  that  was  given  before 
ever  the  que^ion  was  posed:  Because  this 
is  not  a  translation.  Then  how  could  such 
a  result  be  achieved?  By  one  like  Karl  Kraus, 
ma^er  at  once  and  creature  of  the  langiaage 
he  serves  and  commands,  in  the  simple^ 
manner,  by  the  likelier  method  of  approach 
imaginable.  By  the  soberly  sensible,  un¬ 
sentimental  method  of  the  short  cut;  by  the 
only  possible  process  of  reconArudtion  from 
the  ruins  of  the  poems  as  he  found  them  to 
his  hand.  Kraus  had  dipped  into  various  of 
the  abortive  German  attempts  to  come  at  the 
Sonnets,  and  was  disgu^ed  with  all  of  them. 
Then  the  translation  of  the  dignified  and  diftin- 
guished,  but  grotesquely  overrated  precieux, 
Ste^  George,  whom  he  especially  cites  in  his 
preface  and  of  whose  butchery  of  the  Sonnets 
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he  has  given  examples  in  his  Facl^el,  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  he  found  them  perhaps  even 
worse  in  all  respeefts  than  all  the  reA;  for  it  is 
neither  Shakespeare,  nor  is  it  even  normally 
acceptable,  decent  German  versification.  Stim- 
ulated  by  the  very  hopelessness  of  George's 
bungling  preciosity  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
equally  bungling  but  obvious  efforts,  on  the 
other,  to  follow  the  original  as  nearly  as  pos' 
sible  with  literal  exactness,  Kraus  laid  hold  on 
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this  botchwork  version  and,  with  the  occasion* 
al  aid  of  a  few  of  the  other  exiting  translations 
(notably  the  mediocre,  but  at  leaA  workman* 
like  undertaking  of  BodenAedt),  he  took  the 
Sonnets — every  one  of  the  one  hundred  fifty* 
four — and  simply  rebuilt  them,  reftored  them, 
out  of  the  dreary  muddle  in  which  he  had 
found  them,  to  a  figure,  firm  and  final,  worthy 
at  la^  to  appear  under  the  name  of  Shake* 
speare. — University  of  Kansas. 
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LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  1936 


By  JOSEPH 

DEATHS 

Mme  Juliette  Adam,  French  author  of 
notable  Souvenirs  and  founder  of  the  T^ouvelle 
Revue  in  1879,  at  the  Chateau  de  Lagnelles, 
Var,  Augu^  23,  age  100. 

Ivan  Alexandrovitch  Akssenov,  Russian 
poet,  playwright  and  translator,  in  1935, 
age  51. 

Mme  Effie  Maria  Albanesi,  English  noveli^, 
who  wrote  moA  of  her  serials  under  the  name 
of  Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands,  at  London  OAo* 
ber  16,  age  77. 

Jacques  Bainville,  French  historian  and 
literary  critic  of  L' Action  Frangaise,  at  Paris 
February  9,  age  57.  Fir^  published  work  at 
age  of  23,  Louis  II  de  Baviere.  Member  of  the 
French  Academy. 

Sir  Charles  Ballance,  English  surgeon  and 
scientific  writer,  at  London  February  8,  age 
79. 

Arthur  Stapylon  Barnes,  English  Catholic 
scholar  and  writer,  at  Painswick,  Glouce^r* 
shire  November  13,  age  75. 

Bozena  Benesova,  Czech  noveli^,  at  Prague 
April  8,  age  63. 


A.  BRANDT 


Richard  Bentley,  English  publisher,  at 
Upton,  Slough,  February  23,  age  81.  His  firm 
published  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  Eoil  Lynn, 
which  had  been  rejeefted  by  other  publishers. 
The  firm  was  absorbed  by  Macmillan  in  1896, 
when  Bentley,  having  no  successor  in  the 
family,  retired. 

Alban  Berg,  Au^rian  composer,  at  Vienna 
in  December,  1935,  age  50. 

Gertrude  Besold'Lent,  German  author,  in 
Badenweiler  in  late  1935,  age  62.  j 

Adam  Black,  editor  of  the  English  Who's  1 
Who,  at  London  January  18,  age  70.  . 

William  Blane,  English  mining  engineer  j 

and  v,Titer,  at  London  March  11,  age  77- 
Vladimir  G.  Bogoras'Tan,  Russian  author, 
at  Leningrad,  age  71. 

John  Fredrik  Bottinger,  Swedish  author* 
ity  and  writer  on  tape^ries,  at  Stockholm  in 
March,  age  83.  | 

Karen  Bramson,  Danish  noveli^  long  rcsi*  ' 

dent  in  Paris,  at  Paris  in  January. 

Laurids  Bruun,  Danish  author,  at  Copen* 
hagen  in  late  1935,  age  71-  s 

Carl  Bulcke,  (jJerman  noveli^,  February  23, 
age  61.  I 
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Konrad  Burdach,  German  literary  hi^orian, 
in  Berlin  September  18,  age  77. 

Osbert  Burdett,  English  biographer  and 
critic,  at  London  November  21,  age  51. 

Alfred  Caldecott,  English  clergyman  and 
religious  writer,  at  Malvern  February  8,  age 
85. 

Louis  Le  Cardonnel,  French  poet,  at  Avi' 
gnon  May  28,  age  74. 

Montgomery  Carmichael,  English  writer  on 
Italy,  at  Montecatine,  Tuscany,  in  Augu^, 
age  79. 

Antonio  Casero,  Spanish  poet,  at  Madrid 
March  2,  age  62. 

J.  A.  H.  Catton,  editor  of  the  English 
Athletic  ?<lews,  in  Wimbledon  AuguA  21,  age 
76. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart  Chambers,  chair' 
man  of  the  publishing  6rm  of  W.  and  R. 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  at  Edinburgh  March  22, 
age  77.  He  was  the  condudor  of  Chambers' 
Journal  since  1888. 

Sir  Frederick  Chapman,  New  Zealand 
juriA  and  scientiA,  at  Wellington  June  24, 
age  87. 

Mrs.  Julia  Chatterton,  English  composer 
and  founder  of  the  International  Folk  Song 
and  Folk  Lore  Society,  in  We^  Kensington 
January  2,  age  50. 

Gilbert  Keith  Che^erton,  English  author, 
at  Beaconsfield  June  14,  age  62.  He  had 
finished  his  autobiography  ju^  two  months 
before  he  died. 

Luigi  Chiappelli,  Italian  authority  on  the 
hiftory  of  jurisprudence,  at  Florence,  June 
18,  age  80. 

Emilio  Cotarelo,  Spanish  hi^orian  and 
noveli^,  at  Madrid  January  27,  age  61. 

Harold  Cox,  English  orthodox  economic 
and  journalist,  at  Leigh,  Tonbridge,  May  1, 
age  76. 

Mrs.  Louise  Creighton,  English  hi^orian, 
at  Oxford  April  15,  age  85. 

Georges'C^leStin  Crw,  French  editor  and 
critic,  at  Paris  December  12,  1935,  age  60. 

Robert  Bontine  Cunninghame  Graham, 
Scottish  author  and  traveler,  at  Buenos  Aires 
March  20,  age  84.  Known  as  the  “Uncrowned 
King  of  Scotland.”  Fir^  work  written  at  age 
of  40.  His  mo^  important  travel  book  was 
Mogreb-el'Aci^su.  He  is  credited  with  being 
the  firA  man  to  say  “damn”  in  Parliament,  for 
which  he  was  suspended. 

Eug^e  Dabit,  French  noveli^,  at  Seba^opol 
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August  21,  age  38.  His  Hotel  du  ?{ord  won  the 
“Prix  Populi^”  in  1931.  His  Petit'Louis  is 
partly  autobiographical. 

Frederick  Joseph  Harvey  Darton,  English 
writer  on  country  life,  at  DorcheAer  July  26, 
age  57. 

Roberto  Forges  Davanzati,  Italian  editor 
of  the  Tribuna  and  former  president  of  the 
Italian  Society  of  Authors,  at  Rome  June  1, 
age  56. 

Grazia  Deledda,  Italian  noveli^  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  1926,  at  Rome  Augu^  16, 
age  61.  Her  work,  as  a  whole,  is  a  rich  and 
rounded  picJture  of  Sardinian  life. 

Sir  Behari  Lai  Dhingra,  Indian  writer  and 
physician,  at  Hampstead  July  2,  age  63. 

Rudolf  Dircks,  English  editor  and  author, 
at  Bognor  Regis  February  29,  age  72. 

Sir  Charles  Harding  Firth,  English  hi^op 
ian,  at  Oxford  February  19,  age  78. 

Eme^  Flammarion,  French  publisher,  at 
Paris  January  21,  age  89.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Librairie  Flammarion  and  published 
the  works  of  de  Maupassant  and  of  Jules  and 
Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

Elizabeth  For^er-Nietzsche,  si^er  of  Fried' 
rich  Nietzsche,  at  Weimar  late  in  1935,  age  89. 

Ludwig  Frahm,  Low  German  poet,  at  Pop' 
penbiittel  near  Hamburg  June  5,  age  80. 

Sir  John  Fo^er  Fraser,  English  joumali^,  at 
London  June  7,  age  67. 

Herbert  Somerton  Foxwell,  English  econom' 
i^t,  at  Cambridge  Augu^  3,  age  87. 

Robert  Fuchs'Liska,  German  author,  at  Bad 
Homburg  November  12,  1935,  age  64. 

Eme^  Gambier'Parry,  English  soldier,  arti^, 
and  author,  at  Glouce^er,  April  15,  age  82. 

John  Clement  Carpenter  Gatley,  English 
authority  on  the  law  of  libel  and  slander,  at 
London  July  23,  age  55. 

Rudolf  Geek,  German  feuilletoni^  for  Die 
Franl^furter  Zeitung,  and  dramatic  critic,  early 
in  1936,  age  67. 

Alfred  Shenington  Geden,  English  Orien' 
tali^,  AuguA  3,  age  78. 

Benigno  Iniguez  Gonzilez,  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatic,  at  Cordoba  January  29. 

Maxim  Gorky  (Alexei  Maximovitch  Pyesh' 
k(^,  Russian  author,  at  Gorky  near  Moscow 
June  28,  age  68.  He  was  selfeducated.  His 
fir^  publi^ed  work  was  Makflr  Chudra, 
which  appeared  in  the  Tiflis  journal  Kav\az 
in  1892  when  he  was  24  years  old.  He  received 
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a  plurality  of  votes  czA  by  literary  critics  for 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  1935  in  a  poll  conducted 
by  fiool(5  Abroad. 

Gerald  Gould,  English  poet  and  essayi^, 
at  London  November  3,  age  51. 

Harry  Graham,  English  wit  and  author, 
at  London  Ocftober  30,  age  51. 

Francisco  Grandmontagne,  Spanish  writer 
and  publisher,  at  San  Seba^ian  June  1,  age  70. 

Mme  Nina  Grieg,  widow  of  the  composer, 
at  Copenhagen  December  9,  1935,  age  90. 

Emilio  Gutierrez  Gamero,  Spanish  author  and 
member  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  March  26, 
age  92.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of 
1872  which  voted  the  e^ablishment  of  the 
fir^  Spanish  Republic. 

John  Scott  Haldane,  English  scienti^  and 
author,  at  Oxford  March  14,  age  75. 

Sir  George  Francis  Hampson,  English  entO' 
mologi^,  at  Maicbtone  0<ftober  15,  age  76. 

Beatrice  Harraden,  English  noveli^,  at 
Barton-on-sea,  May  5,  age  72.  Her  mo^ 
popular  novel  was  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  N»ght, 
published  in  1893,  said  to  be  the  one  book 
found  in  the  room  of  Cecil  Rhodes  when  he 
died. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Harris,  English  religious 
writer,  at  Hereford  July  30,  age  71- 

Mary  Dormer  Harris,  English  writer  on 
social  and  economic  hi^ory,  at  Leamington 
March  2,  age  69. 

Alfred  Hayes,  English  poet  and  translator 
from  the  Russian,  February  22,  age  78. 

Hermann  Hefelc,  German  literary  hi^o- 
rian,  at  Frauenberg  an  der  O^see  March  30, 
age  51. 

Leon  Hennique,  French  noveliA,  in  Decern- 
ber,  1935. 

William  Nembhard  Hibbert,  English  au¬ 
thority  on  law,  at  Shoreham  June  7,  age  63. 

Jaroslav  Hilbert,  Czech  dramatist,  at 
Prague  May  10,  age  65. 

Edmond  Gore  Alexander  Holmes,  Irish 
poet  and  humani^,  October  14,  age  87. 

Alfred  Edward  Housman,  English  poet  and 
educator,  at  Cambridge  April  28,  age  77. 

Edward  Hudson,  founder  and  general  editor 
of  the  English  Country  Life,  at  London,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  age  82. 

Chri^taan  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Dutch  Islamic 
scholar,  at  Leyden  June  26,  age  81.  One  of  his 
mo^  ^mous  books  was  Me}{i{a,  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1886. 

Roger  Ingpen,  English  biographer,  as  well 
as  bibliographer  of  Shelley,  at  Chiswick  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  age  67. 
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Edith  E.  Coulson  James,  English  authority 
on  Italian  archaeology  and  art,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  June  2,  age  75. 

Montague  Rhodes  James,  Provo^  of  Eton 
and  author  of  gho^  Tories,  at  Eton  June  12, 
age  73. 

The  Rev.  John  Jenkins  (Gwili),  Welsh  min¬ 
iver  and  song  writer,  at  Bangor  May  16,  age 
62. 

Jose  Maria  Jorda,  Catalan  joumali^  and 
art  critic,  at  Barcelona  in  early  March. 

Guitave  Kahn,  French  Symbolic  poet,  at 
Paris  early  in  September,  age  77. 

Baron  Egon  von  Kapherr,  German  naturaliA 
and  writer  on  the  chase,  September  14,  1935, 
age  58. 

Alexander  Karpinski,  Russian  geologic  and 
president  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Science, 
at  Moscow  July  15,  age  90. 

Kate  Ke^ien  (M.  M.  Harder),  German 
noveli^,  early  in  1936,  age  38.  Her  becft  known 
novel  is  Als  die  Manner  im  Graben  lagen. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  English  poet  and  noveli^, 
at  London  January  17,  age  70. 

Fritz  Klein,  publisher  of  the  Deutsche  Zu- 
jifun/t,  at  Liegnitz  May  8. 

Frieda  H.  Kraze,  German  noveli^,  at  Eise¬ 
nach  May  19,  age  66. 

Michael  Alexoyevich  Kusmin,  Russian 
poet,  early  in  1936  in  Leningrad,  age  61. 

Georges  Lacour-Gayet,  French  biographer, 
in  December,  1935,  age  80.  His  life  of  Talley¬ 
rand  his  major  work. 

Heinrich  Lersch,  German  poet  of  labor,  at 
Miinchen-Gladbach  June  17,  age  47. 

Albert  Gravely  Linney,  English  editor  and 
writer  on  the  Thames  River,  at  London 
June  13. 

Trevor  Lloyd-Evans,  editor  of  the  Warwick 
Advertiser,  AuguA  30,  age  58. 

Eleanor  Constance  Lodge,  English  educator 
and  hi^orian,  at  London  March  19,  age  66. 

Sir  Richard  Lodge,  English  hi^orian,  at 
London  Augu^  2,  age  81. 

Thomas  Martin  Lowry,  English  chemi^  and 
writer,  at  Cambridge  November  2,  age  62. 

John  Stuart  Mackenzie,  English  philosopher, 
at  Brockweir,  Chep^ow,  December  6,  1935, 
age  75. 

The  Very  Rev.  Hugh  Ross  Mackintosh, 
Scottish  clergyman  and  translator  from  the 
German,  at  Stornoway  June  8,  age  66. 

Sir  Frederick  Orridge  Macmillan,  head  of 
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Macmillan  Co.,  at  London  June  1,  age  84. 

George  Macmillan,  a  direcftor  of  Macmillan 
a  Co.,  at  Danby,  Yorkshire  March  3,  age  80. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  in  1879,  and  a 
friend  of  classical  scholarship. 

Maurice  Crawford  Macmillan,  a  diredlor 
of  Macmillan  d  Co.,  at  London  March  30, 
age  82. 

Luciano  Malumbres,  director  of  La  Region 
of  Santander,  June  4. 

Richard  Manz,  German  playwright,  at  Mu' 
nich  September  13,  age  78. 

Thomas  Marlowe,  editor  of  The  Daily 
Mail  for  25  years,  December  5,  1935,  age  67, 
while  en  route  to  England  from  Capetown. 

Hamilton  Marr,  Scottish  writer  on  psy- 
chiatry,  at  Edinburgh  in  June,  age  65. 

Donald  Maxwell,  English  author  and  arti^, 
at  Goddington  near  Harrietsham  July  25,  age 
59. 

Sir  Edward  May,  English  author  of  mili' 
tary  textbooks,  at  Rockbeare  Court,  Devon, 
February  10,  age  80. 

JuAin  Huntly  McCarthy,  English  dramatic, 
hi^rian  and  politician,  at  Putney  March  20. 
His  play  If  I  were  King  perhaps  his  be^  known 
work. 

Maxwell  Fielding  McTaggart,  English 
author  of  books  on  horsemanship,  at  London 
January  30,  age  61. 

Antoine  Meillet,  French  philologi^,  at 
Chateaumeillant  September  22,  age  70. 

Allan  Monkhouse,  Enghsh  noveli^  and 
dramatic,  at  Disley,  Cheshire,  January  10, 
age  77-  He  was  for  years  literary  editor  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian.  Typical  of  his  novels 
was  My  Daughter  Helen. 

Conwy  Lloyd  Morgan,  English  scholar  and 
writer  on  geology  and  psychology,  at  Hayings 
March  6,  age  84. 

Sir  Theodore  Morison,  English  educator 
and  writer  on  India,  at  Paris  February  14, 
age  72. 

Georges  Momay,  French  publisher,  at 
Paris  December  3,  1935,  age  51. 

Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  Indian  author,  July 
14,  age  46.  Although  a  native  of  India,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  in  1910 
and  moA  of  his  writings  were  in  English. 
His  Gay'7*{ecl{  won  the  Newberry  Medal  in 
1928. 

Douglas  Murray  (Robert  James  Morgan), 
English  dramatic,  at  Weybridge  Augu^  6, 
age  73. 
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Charlotte  Niese,  Schleswig'Hol^ein  au' 
thor,  at  Altona  early  in  1936,  age  80. 

Eugenio  Noel,  Spanish  author,  at  Barcelona 
April  25,  age  51. 

A.  de  Nora  (Dr.  Anton  Noder),  (Jerman 
poet  and  noveli^,  at  Munich  May  9,  age  72. 

Julien  Ochse,  French  poet,  early  in  AuguA. 

Paul  Oldenbourg,  CJerman  publisher,  at 
Munich  AuguA  16,  age  79. 

John  A.  We^wood  Oliver,  founder  of  the 
Scots  Pictorial,  at  Glasgow,  age  74. 

Thomas  Ethelbert  Page,  English  classici^ 
and  named  in  1910  as  editordn'chief  of  the 
Loeb  Classical  Library,  at  Godaiming  April  1, 
age  87. 

The  Right  Rev.  Oswald  Hutton  Parry, 
Bishop  of  Guiana  and  author  of  works  on 
Syria,  at  Georgetown,  Guiana,  Augu^  28, 
age  69. 

George  Paiton  (Miss  Emily  Symonds), 
English  noveli^,  biographer  and  playwright, 
at  London  September  11.  She  wrote  the  his' 
tory  of  the  publishing  house  of  Murray,  At 
John  Murray's. 

Frank  Penn-Smith,  English  author,  in 
December,  1935,  age  71.  His  autobiographical 
book  of  adventure.  The  Undefeated,  attracted 
wide  attention. 

Henry  William  Edmund  PettyTitzmaurice, 
Marquess  of  Landsdowne,  English  scholar  and 
editor  of  diplomatic  papers,  at  London  March 
5,  age  64. 

Marmaduke  William  Pickthall,  English 
author,  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  May  19,  age  61. 

Frederick  James  Powick,  English  miniver 
and  author,  in  December,  1935. 

Rudolf  Presber,  German  humori^  and  noveh 
i^,  at  Potsdam  0<ftober  1,  1935,  age  67. 

Charles  Henry  Bourne  Ouennell,  English 
author  and  archited,  writer  of  books  for  young 
people,  early  in  December,  1935,  age  63. 

Sir  Robert  Sang^er  Rait,  Scottish  hi^orian 
and  educator,  at  Glasgow  May  25,  age  62. 

Josef  Redlich,  Au^rian  juri^  and  author,  at 
Vienna  November  11,  age  67. 

Henri  de  Regnier,  French  poet,  noveli^, 
and  critic,  at  Paris  May  23,  age  72.  His  fir^ 
volume  of  poetry  appeared  in  1885  under  the 
title  of  Les  Lendemains. 

Sophie  Reinheimer,  German  writer  of  chih 
dren’s  Tories,  Ocftober  9,  1935. 

Charles  Richet,  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
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Medicine  in  1913,  writer  on  physiology,  at 
Paris  I>ecember  3,  1935,  age  85. 

Charles  Napier  Robinson,  English  naval 
joumaliA  and  author,  at  London  September  14, 
age  87. 

Ralph  Mosley  Robinson,  English  authority 
on  local  hi^ory,  at  Great  Missenden,  Bucks, 
January  15,  age  59. 

William  T.  Roper,  for  some  years  publisher 
of  the  Diamond  Fields'  Advertiser  at  Kimber¬ 
ley,  South  Africa,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  at  Croydon  January  29. 

Friedrich  Rosen,  German  diplomat  and 
Orientali^,  at  Peking  November  27,  1935,  age 
79. 

Marcel  RoufF,  French  author  and  ga^ro- 
nomic  authority,  February  3,  age  57. 

Emilio  ^nchez,  Spanish  educator  and  au¬ 
thor,  at  Avila  March  14. 

Emilio  Sanchez  Pa^or,  Spanish  playwright, 
at  Madrid  November  16,  1935,  age  83. 

Francisco  Sanchez  Ocaha,  Spanish  literary 
critic,  November  16,  1935,  age  59. 

Wolfgang  Schultz,  German  hi^orian,  at 
Munich  September  25,  age  55. 

Sir  Owen  Seaman,  editor  of  Punch  from 
1906  to  1932,  at  London  February  2,  age  74. 

Henri  S^,  French  economic,  March  10, 
age  72. 

Ildefonso  Serrano,  Spanish  Catholic  author, 
at  Tarragona  December  12,  1935. 

Alexander  Faulkner  Shand,  English  philos¬ 
opher,  at  London  January  6,  age  77-  His 
Foundations  of  Character  his  be^  known  work. 

Marie  Elise  Silling,  German  author  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books,  at  Dresden  June  15,  age  90. 

Paul  Spaak,  Belgian  playwright,  at  Brussels 
in  May,  age  66. 

Oswald  Spengler,  German  philosopher  and 
hi^rian,at  Munich  May  8,  age  56.  His  l/nter- 
gang  des  Abendlandes  appeared  in  1918  and 
1922. 

Hope  Squire  (Mrs.  Frank  Merrick),  Eng¬ 
lish  composer,  January  12,  age  58. 

Florence  Melian  Stawell,  English  author, 
at  Oxford  June  9,  age  69. 

Grace  Stebbing,  English  author  of  Tories  for 
youth,  at  Brighton  February  25,  age  95. 

Johannes  C.  H.  R.  SteenArup,  Danish  his¬ 
torian,  Augu^  3, 1935,  age  90. 

Max  Steinitzer,  German-Au^rian  music 
critic,  at  Leipzig  June  24,  age  72. 

Gertrud  Storm,  daughter  and  biographer 
of  Theodor  Storm,  at  Husum  April  29,  age  71- 
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Otto  Stossl,  Au^rian  noveliA  and  critic,  at 
Vienna  September  15,  age  61. 

George  Slythe  Street,  English  author  and 
Examiner  of  Plays  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Department  since  1913,  at  London  OAober 
31,  age  69. 

Philip  Price  Stuart,  English  playwright,  at 
London  June  18,  age  48.  He  wrote  his  plays 
in  collaboration  with  his  wife. 

Edward  Stucken,  German  dramatic  and 
noveli^,  at  Berlin  March  9,  age  71. 

i 
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The  Very  Rev.  Albert  Edward  Talbot, 
Dean  of  Sydney  and  writer  on  theology,  at 
Sydney  July  8,  age  58. 

Charles  Sanford  Terry,  English  hi^orian, 
at  We^erton  of  Pitfodels,  Aberdeenshire, 
November  4,  age  72.  j 

Albert  Thibaudet,  French  critic,  at  Geneva  \ 
April  16,  age  61. 

Algar  Labouchere  Thorold,  former  editor 
of  the  Dublin  Review  and  biographer  of  Henry 
Labouchere,  at  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  Bucks, 
May  30,  age  70. 

V.  K.  Ting,  Chinese  geologic,  at  Changsha 
January  5,  age  48. 

Ferdinand  Tonnies,  German  sociologiA, 
at  Kiel  April  9.  His  be^-known  book  was 
Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  (1887). 

Kurt  Tucholsky,  German  satiric,  at  Hin-  ' 
daas,  near  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  December 
20, 1935,  age  45.  He  was  formerly  co-editor  with 
Carl  von  Ossietzky  of  Weltbiihne.  He  was  one 
of  the  mo^t  brilliant  German  writers  and 
one  of  the  few  fir^-rate  humori^s  Germany 
has  produced.  He  wrote  under  various  pen 
names,  such  as  Peter  Pan  ter,  Theobald  Tiger 
and  Ignatz  Wrobel. 

Bela  Turi,  Hungarian  prelate  and  editor 
of  y^emzeti  Ujsag  from  1919  to  1924,  at  Fiume 
April  7,  age  61. 

Wilhelm  Uhlmann-Bixterheide,  Westphalian 
poet  and  folklorist,  at  Dortmund  early  in 
1936,  age  64.  Among  other  works  of  note  was 
Das  plattdeutsche  Weftfalen. 

Joseph  E>aniel  Unwin,  English  anthropol¬ 
ogist,  in  June,  age  40. 

Ramon  Maria  del  Valle  Inclan,  Spanish 
novelist  and  dramatist,  at  Santiago  de  Com¬ 
postela  January  5,  age  66. 

Alfred  Vallette,  French  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  Paris  September  28, 1935,  age  77- 

Joaquin  Vasconcellos,  Portuguese  educator 
and  writer  on  art  and  music,  at  Oporto  March  j 
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2,  age  87.  He  founded  the  journals  Arte  portu' 
gueza  and  Reviila  da  Sociedade  de  In^rucfao 
de  Porto. 

Herbert  Stanley  Vaughan,  English  author, 
at  Streatham  November  29,  1935,  age  70. 

Francisco  Villaespesa,  Spanish  dramatic, 
poet  and  novelist,  at  Madrid  April  9,  age  57. 

Sir  George  Warner,  English  paleographer 
and  expert  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  at  Wey- 
bridge  January  17,  age  91. 

The  Very  Rev.  Edward  William  Watson, 
English  ccclesiaAical  writer,  at  Steeple  A^ton, 
Oxfordshire,  AuguA  17,  age  77- 

F.  M.  Wibaut,  Dutch  author  and  politician, 
at  Am^erdam  April  29,  age  76. 

Clennell  An^ruther  Wilkinson,  English 
biographer  and  critic,  at  HampAead  January 
23,  age  52. 

Albrecht  Wirth,  German  hi^orian,  at  Titt- 
moning  June  24,  age  71. 

Vernon  Kerslake  Woodhouse,  English 
journalist  and  dramatist,  at  Chiswick  June  12, 
age  62. 

Sir  John  Woodroffe,  English  Sanskrit  scholar, 
at  Beausoleil,  Alpes  Maritimes,  January  16, 
age  70. 

John  Evans  Woolacott,  English  journalist 
and  author,  at  Reigate  January  31,  age  73. 

Thomas  Wright,  English  biographer,  at 
Olney,  Bucks,  April  3,  age  76. 

DISTINCTIONS 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  literature  to  Eugene 
O’Neill  of  the  United  States. 

The  Czech  State  prize  in  literature  to  Herben 
for  his  collecfted  work.  The  Czech  State  prize 
for  the  best  Czech  work  in  German  to  Emil 
Pirchau  for  his  work  in  theatrical  scenery  at 
the  German  theatre  in  Prague. 

The  Chirel  prize  of  the  Spanish  Academy  to 
Juan  L6pez  Nunez. 

The  Austrian  ^te  prize  in  literature  to 
Josef  Perkonig. 

The  5,000  zloty  Polish  ^te  prize  in  literature 
to  Zofja  Rygiet'Nalkowska. 

The  Hungarian  novel  (Jokai)  prize  of  3,000 
pengoes  to  Julius  Barabas  for  his  novel  The 
Dotwld  Poplars. 

The  Roumanian  literature  prize  valued  at 
100,000  lei  to  Konig  an  Pillat  and  Gib  J. 
Mihaescu. 

The  Swiss  drama  prize  to  Casar  von  Arz 
for  his  play  Der  Verrat  von  T^ovara. 

The  lyric  prize  of  Die  Dame  for  1935 
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divided  as  follows:  1,000  marks  to  Hans  Thy- 
riot  for  Geburt  eines  Kindes;  200  marks  each 
to  Gerhard  Schumann,  Gerhart  Baron,  Anton 
Schnack,  and  Wilhelm  Kramer;  the  final  200 
mark  prize  divided  between  Hermann  Kasack 
and  Georg  von  der  Vring. 

The  Rhenish  literature  prize  for  1935  to 
Heinrich  Lersch  for  his  volume  of  poems 
Mit  hruderlicher  Stimme. 

The  East  Prussian  poetry  prize  to  Hans 
Joachim  Hecker  for  his  poem  Waffenaufnahme. 

The  Dietrich  Eckert  prize  of  the  Hamburg 
Senate  of  5,000  marks  divided  between  Edwin 
Erich  Dwinger  and  Thomas  WeAerich. 

The  Jena  art  and  literature  500  mark  prize 
to  Erich  Gootschling  for  Ztuei  Jahre  hinter 
Klo^lermauem. 

The  National  Socially  D.A.P.  prize  for  art 
in  1935  to  Hanns  JohSt  and  in  1936  to  Hein' 
rich  Anacker.  The  prize  is  20,000  marks. 

The  Goethe  prize  for  1936  to  the  sculptor 
Georg  Kolbe. 

The  Raabe  Foundation  poetry  prize  to 
Anton  Dorfler. 

The  5,000  franc  Cercle  litteraire  fran9ais 
prize  to  Henri  Vercamier  for  Le  Maure  de 
Gravenoire. 

The  Wuppertal  mountain  literature  prize 
for  1935  to  Ernst  Schmidt  for  his  novel  Sturm 
auf  dem  Hahner  Berg. 

The  Julius  Reich  Dichter^iftung  prizes  for 
poetry  to  Rudolf  Felmayer  of  Vienna  and 
Walter  Sachs  of  St.  Veit  a.d.  Golsen  and  for 
fidtion  to  Friedrich  Schreyvogl  and  Edith  Zell' 
weker,  both  of  Vienna. 

.  The  Westphalian  literature  prize  to  Josefii 
Berens'Totenohl  for  her  novels  Der  Femhof 
and  Frau  Magdlene. 

The  Erwin  von  Steinbach  prize  to  Emil 
Strauss. 

The  Province  of  Hannover  literature  prize 
divided  among  Moritz  Jahn,  Wilhelm  Scharrel' 
mann  and  Alma  Rogge. 

The  $1,000  Strassburger  prize  for  the  best 
work  making  for  better  friendship  between 
France  and  the  United  States  to  Mme  Harlette 
Fernand  Gregh  for  Vertiges  de  }^ew'Torl{. 

The  10,000  franc  Prix  des  Vikings  to  Mai' 
lart  de  la  Varende  for  Pays  d'Ouches. 

The  colonial  literary  prize  of  France  to  Paul 
Fabre  for  Les  heures  d'Abeche. 

The  5,000  franc  Aero  Club  Prix  of  France 
for  the  best  literary  work  inspired  by  aviation 
to  Rene  Chambe  for  Enlevez  les  coles! 

The  Prix  Gazes  to  Pierre' Albert  Birot  for 
Grabinonlor. 
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The  Prix  Minerva  to  Mme  Ther^  Herpin 
for  Toloch  le  tnalefique. 

The  Maison  de  Poesie  prizes  as  follows:  the 
15,000  franc  Prix  Petitdidier  to  a  poet  of  forty 
years  or  less,  to  Leon  Bocquet  for  his  colledted 
poetry;  the  5,000  franc  Prix  Emile  Blemont 
awarded  to  a  work  inspired  by  France  or  one 
of  its  regions,  to  Alexandre  Guinle  for  Visage 
de  la  France;  the  5,000  franc  Prix  Paul  Vep 
laine  to  Nicolas  Bauduin  for  Dieux  Cygnes; 
the  5,000  franc  Prix  Edgar  Poe  for  poets  whose 
native  tongue  is  not  French,  to  Mme  Jacque' 
line  Francoeur  of  Canada  for  Aux  sources 
claires. 

The  Albert  Londres  Prix  to  Jean  Botrot 
for  his  collected  reporting. 

The  Prix  de  I’Aide  aux  femmes  de  profes¬ 
sions  liberales  to  Mme  Helene  Rouvier  for  her 
novel  Brimbelle. 

The  Amis  de  la  Pologne  Prix  to  Mile 
Strowska  for  her  manuscript  J^ouveaux  contes 
de  Pologne. 

The  9,000  franc  Prix  de  voyage  litteraire 
divided  between  Mme  Raphaelle  Martinon 
for  her  manuscript  Le  Passant  de  Minuit  and 
Louis  Pize  for  his  manuscript  Le  Poeme  de 
V  Automne. 

The  Belgian  Academy  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  eleded  as  a  member  Mme 
Colette. 

The  Goncourt  Academy  eleAed  the  noveli^ 
and  essayi^  Leo  Larguier. 

The  Premio  galantc  1935  to  Sibilla  Aleramo 
for  Si  alia  terra. 

Carlo  Boselli  of  Italy  elected  to  the  Spanish 
Academy. 

The  20,000  peseta  prize  and  gold  medal 
for  Judies  in  Cervantes  literature  to  Mario 
Casella  of  the  University  of  Florence  for  his 
Inter pretazione  del  Chisciotte. 

The  Florence  prize  to  Ada  Negri  for  II  Dono. 

The  Principality  of  Monaco’s  10,000  franc 
prize  to  Andrea  Pais  for  the  be^  series  of  three 
newspaper  articles  on  the  beauty  of  Monaco 
from  a  touri^’s  ^andpoint. 

The  Boh'vian  Roma  1935  literary  prize  to 
El  Macizo  Boliviano  of  Jaime  Mendoza.  The 
Itah'an  Royal  Academy  medal  to  Final  del 
Viaje  by  Raoul  Jame  Freire,  Bolivian  joumal- 
iA. 

The  Premio  of  the  Fusinato  Foundation 
not  awarded. 

The  Spanish  Academy  10,000  peseta  prize 
of  the  Foundation  of  the  Count  of  Cartagena 
to  Angel  Gonzilez  Palencia  and  Eugenio  Melo 
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for  Efludio  biogrdfico  y  crkico  di  don  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza. 

The  5,000  lira  Premio  of  the  Federazione  dei 
Fasci  di  Combattimento  for  a  work  on  the 
problem  of  Trentino  to  Remo  Markt  for  II 
problema  del  Credito  nel  Trentino  e  due  pro- 
poile. 

The  5,000  lira  Sabaudia  prize  to  Vincenzo 
Rossetti  for  his  manuscript  La  mia  terra  pon^ 
tina. 

The  10,000  franc  Albert  I  prize  to  Eric 
de  Haulleville  for  Voyage  aux  lies  Galapagos. 

The  Montaigne  Academy’s  1,000  franc  prize 
to  Raoul  Tuscan  for  La  Curieuse  HiSloire  de 
T^evers. 

The  Po^ie-Caravelle  prize  to  Andre  Blan¬ 
chard  for  Elle  et  le  Jour. 

The  Prix  du  roman  populi^e  to  Tri^n 
Remy  for  Faubourg  Saint' Antoine. 

The  Prix  de  la  Critique  divided  between 
Rene  Dumesnil  for  La  Publication  de  'TEduca' 
tion  sentimentale"  and  Marcel  Thiebaut  for 
Edmond  About. 

The  Tunisian  Foundation  prix  to  Mme 
Lucie  Paul'Margueritte  for  her  colledled  work. 

The  Prix  des  Amis  de  Lyon  to  Tancrede 
de  Visan  for  Sous  le  signe  du  lion. 

The  novel  of  adventure  prize  of  France  to 
Yves  Dartois  for  Weel{'end  au  Touquet. 

The  Renaissance  prize  to  Jean  Cassou  for 
Les  Massacres  de  Paris. 

The  Ren&  Vivien  prize  to  Mme  Lucie 
Delarue-Mardrus  for  her  collected  poetry. 

The  2,000  franc  Georges  Courteline  prize  to 
M.  Sevry  for  his  novel  Cavalerie. 

The  2,500  franc  Jacques  Norman  prize  to 
Mme  Cecile  Didier  for  her  manuscript  of  verse 
La  Gerbe  denouee. 

The  10,000  franc  grand  literary  prize  of  the 
French  Academy  to  Pierre  Camo  for  his  col- 
lecJted  work.  The  5,000  franc  novel  prize  of 
the  Academy  to  Georges  Bemanos  for  Journal 
d'un  cure  de  campagne.  Four  5,000  franc  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Academy  also  to  Charles 
Sylve^re,  Andre  t’Ser^evens,  ^mile  Baumann 
and  Tri^n  Derone.  The  Academy  awarded 
the  prix  Caroline  Jouffroy-Renault  to  Henry 
Derieux  for  his  volume  of  poems.  Face  d  face. 
The  Academy’s  Montyon  prize  to  John  Char- 
pentier  for  T^apoleon  et  les  hommes  de  lettres. 

The  Verhaeren  prize  to  Jules  Minne  for 
T^aissance  du  poeme. 

The  8,000  franc  Prix  Lasserre  to  Edouard 
Dugardin  for  1935. 

The  1,000  franc  Leon  Duvauchel  prize  to 
Ga^on  Picard. 
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The  4,000  franc  Prix  Leon  Dierx  awarded 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  2  to  Henry  Derieux  for  Face 
d  face.  The  two  votes  were  ca^  for  Louis 
Lefebvre.  This  is  the  fir^t  and  only  award  of 
this  prize. 

The  5,000  franc  Moreas  prize  to  Fernand 
Dauphin  for  Aux  confins  du  songe  by  6  votes 
to  2  for  Pourtal  de  Ladev©K. 

The  Goncourt  prize  to  Joseph  Peyre  for  his 
novel  Sang  et  lumieres,  which  received  five 
votes  while  four  were  ca^  for  M.  Van  der 
Meersch's  Inavsion  14  and  one  for  Louis  Guih 
loux’s  Le  Sang  J^oir. 

The  Prix  Femina  to  Mme  Claude  Silve  for 
Bhiedi^tion  by  nine  votes  to  five  votes  for 
Mme  Isabelle  Riviere  for  Le  bouquet  de  roses 
rouges. 

The  Theophra^e  Renaudot  prize  to  M 
Francois  de  Roux  for  Jours  sans  gloire  by  six 
votes  again^  two  to  Yves  Gandon  for  La  belle 
inutile. 

The  Prix  Interallie  to  M.  Debu'Bridel  for 
Jeunes  m^ges  by  twelve  votes  to  eight  for 
O.'P.  Gilbert  for  Fihre  blartche  and  one  for 
Georges  Blond  for  L'amour  quun  plaisir 
and  one  for  Paul  Nizan  for  Le  cheval  de  Troie. 

The  Premio  Cervia  to  Giovanni  Cenni  for 
II  Dramma  di  Alfredo  Oriani  and  to  Mariani 
dell’Anguillara  for  Cesare. 

The  5,000  lira  Premio  Citta  di  Biella  to 
Luigi  Ugolini  for  his  novel  La  Zolla. 

The  5,000  mark  Eichendorff  prize  e^ablished 
by  an  anonymous  American  to  Gu^v  Leutelt. 

The  10,000  mark  Mozart  prizes  awarded  by 
the  Goethe  Foundation  to  Ritter  von  Srbik' 
Wien  and  Josef  Weinheber. 

The  $19,000  All-Nations  literary  prize 
sponsored  by  Eric  Pinker,  Farrar  Rinehart, 
Inc.,  Adrienne  Morrison,  Inc.,  etc.,  to  The 
Street  of  the  Fishing  Cat  by  Jolanda  Foldes, 
a  Hungarian  now  living  in  Paris. 

The  20,000  mark  Rembrandt  Prize  divided 
among  the  weA  Flemish  poets  Rene  de  Clercq, 
Stijn  Streuvels  and  Cyriel  Verschaeve. 

The  neue  linie  prizes  to  Gorge  Spervogel  of 
Hannover,  Stefan  Andres  of  Munich,  Erwin 
WittAock  of  Hermann^dt,  Werner  Bergen- 
gruen  of  Berlin,  Walther  Georg  Hartmann  of 
Berlin  and  Ottfried  Graf  Fincken^ein  of  Ter¬ 
pen. 

The  Saar  prizes  awarded  as  follows;  The 
2,000  mark  Kurt  Faber  prize  to  Albert  Bauer; 
the  Johann  Stamitz  prize  to  Fritz  Neumeyer 
and  the  art  prize  to  Albert  Haueisen. 
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The  Straszburger  prize  for  Germany  to  Use 
Kunz-Lack  for  Die  deutschameril^anischen 
Beziehungen  1890' 1914. 

The  literary  prizes  of  Munich  as  follows: 
the  1934  prize  to  Franziska-Luise  Dresler- 
Schmeber  for  the  completion  of  her  work  in 
the  ballad;  the  1935  prize  to  Georg  Britting 
for  his  lyrics;  the  1936  prize  to  E.  G.  Kolben- 
heyer  for  his  poems  and  his  play  Gregor  und 
Heinrich.  Each  prize  was  for  2,000  marks. 

The  fir^  award  of  the  Schleswig-Ho^tein 
literary  prizes  of  2,000  marks  each  to  the 
High  German  novel  Cira  und  der  Gefangene 
of  Henrich  Eckmann  of  Hohenwe^edt  and  to 
Albert  Mahl  of  Hamburg  for  his  Low  German 
ballads. 

The  fir^  award  of  the  Josef  Gorres  prize  to 
Rev.  Louis  Pink  for  his  Lothringian  colledtion 
of  folksongs  and  folktunes. 

The  Gottfried  Keller  prize  awarded  by  the 
Martin  Bodmer  Foundation  of  Zurich  to 
Hermann  Hesse. 

The  German  national  Book  prize  to  Gerhard 
Schumann  for  his  Wir  aber  sind  das  Kom.  The 
Film  prize  to  Carl  Froehlich  for  Traumulus. 

The  fir^  award  of  the  Berlin  literary  prize 
on  May  1  as  follows;  5,000  marks  to  Martin 
Luserke  for  his  novel  Haskp:  3,000  marks  to 
Werner  Beumelburg  for  his  novel  Mont  Royal; 
and  2,000  marks  for  the  poetry  colledtion.  Das 
feitliche  Wort  by  Rudolf  Paulsen. 

The  fir^  award  of  the  Baden  3,000  mark 
Hebei  prize  for  poetry  to  Hermann  Burte. 

The  Volksdeutsches  Schrifttum  prize  of  the 
City  of  Stuttgart  and  the  Deutsches  Ausland 
In^itut  to  Erwin  Witt^ock  for  Die  Freund' 
schaft  von  Kocl^elburg. 

The  1,000  mark  Velhagen  prize  to  Ruth 
Kristekat. 

The  Swiss  Schiller  Foundation  prize  to 
Charles  Ferdinand  Ramuz. 

The  fir^  prize  of  the  Goethe  Gesellschaft  of 
Weimar  to  Adolf  Becker  of  Berlin,  the  second 
prize  to  Robert  Zilcher  of  Prague. 

The  Golden  Ring  of  Innsbruck  to  Heinrich 
von  Schullem. 

The  Herder  prize  of  the  University  of 
Konigsberg  awarded  for  the  fir^  time  to 
Agnes  Miegel,  the  poet. 

The  1,200  year  anniversary  of  Hersfeld  ob¬ 
served  by  e^blishment  of  a  h'tcrary  prize, 
the  firA  award  being  to  Heinrich  Gutberlet. 

The  Schwabischer  Dichterpreis  awarded  for 
the  fir^  time  to  Georg  Schmuckle  for  the 
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dramatic  form  of  his  Engel  Hiltensperger  and  to 
Gerhard  Schumann  for  his  poems  Fahne  und 
Stem. 

The  Scheffel  Prize  of  the  Deutscher  Scheffel- 
bund  of  Karlsruhe  awarded  by  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  to  Siegfried  Hardung. 

The  Verdun  Prize  awarded  every  6ve  years 
for  the  be^  work  in  German  hi^ory,  to  Karl 
Alexander  von  Muller  for  his  Deutsche  Ge- 
schichte  und  deutscher  Charal(ier.  This  is  the 
6r^  award  of  this  prize  since  1914.  It  was 
e^bh’shed  in  1843  by  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
IV  of  Prussia  to  commemorate  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  of  843,  when  the  German  half  of 
France  separated  from  the  Roman  half. 

TTie  5,000  mark  fir^  Tobis  61m  material 
prize  based  on  German  newspaper  life,  to 
Heinz  Bierkowski  of  Breslau  for  Der  Globus. 

The  Frankfurt  Goethe  prize  to  George 
Kolbe. 

The  Hawthomden  prize  to  Evelyn  Waugh 
for  his  life  of  Edmund  Campion. 

The  Cavia  prize  founded  by  Torcuato  Luca 
de  Tena  to  Jose  Maria  Peman  for  his  article 
Thieve  en  Cadiz  published  by  El  Debate.  The 
Luca  de  Tena  prize  to  Pedro  Massa  for  an 
article  Jugueus  published  in  El  Liberal.  These 
prizes  are  for  1935. 

The  1,000  peseta  6r^  prize  of  the  Fourth 
Feria  C)6cial  del  Libro  to  Anibal  Yejada  and  a 
second  prize  of  500  pesetas  to  Antonio  YuAe. 

The  Lisbon  Academy  of  Science  awarded 
the  Premio  Ricardo  Malheiro  for  1935  to 
Miradouro  by  Antro  de  Figueiredo. 

The  prizes  of  Voz  Regional  for  1936  to  the 
following  authors:  Isidoro  Martin  Martinez, 
Pelayo  Alonso  Moro,  Pedro  CaAro  Almagro, 
Angel  Naredo  Fabian,  Vicente  E.  Pertegaz, 
Jose  A.  Martinez  del  Coso,  Valeriano  Gon- 
zilez  Gonzalez,  Juan  Casero  Merino,  Enrique 
Povedano  Arizmendi,  Adelino  G6mez  Latorre, 
Jos^  Maria  Escudero  and  Abelardo  Rivera. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  Madrid  to  Jose  Ortega 
y  Gasset. 

The  Camara  06cial  del  Libro  of  Madrid 
divided  its  1,000  peseta  prize  into  two  500 
peseta  prizes  for  newspaper  articles,  awarded 
to  Diego  Fernandez  Collado  and  Juliin  Izquiep 
do  Ortega.  The  Dia  de  Cervantes  prize  to 
Ricardo  Baroja  for  La  nao  Capitana. 

The  1935  award  of  the  5,000  peso  prize  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  to  the  poet  Pedro  Prado  for 
Camino  de  las  horas,  the  noveli^  Luis  Durand 
for  Mercedes  Urizar  and  the  playwright  Manuel 
Arellano  Marin  for  Un  hombre  en  el  camino. 

The  Buenos  Aires  prizes  for  1934  for  poetry 
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to  Amado  Villar  for  Marimorena  and  for  prose  ^ 
to  Enrique  Corbellini  for  Cdntico  y  forma. 

The  Fabien  Artigues  Prize  to  Manuel  ' 
Aegerter  for  his  poetry. 

The  Lyceum  Club  prize  of  Madrid  for  liter-  I 
ature  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  ! 
GuAavo  Adolfo  Bccquer,  to  Rafael  Mugica 
Celaya  for  prose  and  Luis  Figuerola-Ferrctti  i 
y  Pena  for  poetry. 

AAA 

P.  Lethielleux,  the  well-known  Paris  pub¬ 
lisher  at  10,  Rue  Cassette,  has  been  entru^d 
with  the  publication  of  the  new  international 
Catholic  quarterly  Les  Essais  Catholiques, 
whose  purpose  is  deSned  as  “Pour  tenter 
de  repondre  au  besoin  d'information  qui  se 
fait  sentir  de  plus  en  plus  dans  le  clerge,  les 
communautes  enseignantes,chez  les  educateurs, 
les  professeurs  de  I’enseignement  libre,  chez 
tous  les  laiques  qui  sont  appel^  par  le  Souve- 
rain  Pontife  a  cooperer  a  I’Acftion  Catholique.”  i 

“The  6fth  volume  of  Bibliographic  Ballou-  ! 
nique  (in  French),  which  is  edited  by  M.  Leon 
Savadjian,  has  ju^  been  published  in  Paris 
(Society  ^ncrale  d’Imprimerie  et  d'^ition, 
71,  Rue  de  Rennes,  Paris,  Vie;  45  francs). 
The  volume  serves  as  a  useful  guide  to  the 
500  publications  devoted  to  Balkan  countries 
which  appeared  in  1935  in  the  four  principal 
European  languages.  It  also  records  the 
articles  published  in  the  same  year  on  the 
Balkans  in  74  different  reviews." — Ball{an 
Herald,  Belgrade. 

The  province  of  Quebec  has  banned  Russian 
61ms  because  of  the  danger  that  they  may 
contain  Soviet  propaganda. 

Paul  Wohlfahrt's  article,  headed  by  the 
que^ion  War  Joseph  Conrad  ein  Englischer 
Dichter?  in  Germanoslavia  (Brunn),  No.  1, 
1936,  answers  his  que^ion  with  a  round:  “Mit 
nichten.”  Wherever  his  novels  are  located, 
their  theme  is  in  general  the  Polish,  non- 
English  theme  of  a  small  racial  group  ^ruggling 
again^  a  tyrannical  great  power.  He  complete¬ 
ly  lacks  the  characftcri^ic  English  sense  of 
humor.  He  has  no  conception  of  the  concise, 
diredt  Ayle  of  the  native  English  writer.  .  .  . 
Conrad  aspired  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  he 
never  succeeded  in  becoming  one. 

We  have  received  No.  1  of  the  new  monthly 
Revi^ta  de  las  Indias,  published  by  the  Minis- 
terio  de  Educacion  Nacional,  Bogofa,  Colom¬ 
bia.  A  large  part  of  this  issue  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  noveliA  and  critic  Tomas 
Carrasquilla,  recently  awarded  the  “Premio 
Jose  Maria  Vergara  y  Vergara.” 
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LA  FONTAINE  IN  TWENTIETH  CEN' 
TURY  ENGLISH 

By  Jacques  Le  Clerc 

(The  young  professor-poet  has  already  pub¬ 
lished.  in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Auslander, 
a  volume  of  translations  from  La  Fontaine.  We 
offer  some  samples  from  a  group  of  his  tran.sla- 
tions  which  are  eventually  to  appear  in  book 
form). 

The  Thieves  and  the  Ass 
(La  Fontaine,  I,  13.) 

Two  Thieves  fell  out  over  a  stolen  Ass' 
'’'Keep  it!" — "?>lo,  sell  it!" — "Keep  it!" —  Sell 
the  Ass  in  town!" 

Whilfl  oaths  and  blows  poured  down: 
"Keep  it,  you  fool!"  "Sell  it,  you  clod,  I  say'" 

A  third  Thief  chanced  to  pass 
And  led  the  quadrupedal  loot  away. 

For  "Ass"  read  "some  poor  province,"  and  for 

("Thief" 

"Some  mighty  prince  or  chief," 

(The  Transylvanian,  Turl(  and  Magyar 
At  once  occur  to  mind: 

Three  brangling  thieves  inilead  of  two— such  are 
Hot  difficult  to  find') 

How  oft  the  seized  land  falls  to  none!  Alas, 

A  fourth  Thief,  Stealing  up  behind, 

Mal(es  off  with  Dr.  Ass. 

The  Bird  and  the  Arrow 
(La  Fontaine,  II,  6.) 

Mortally  wounded  by  a  feathered  shaft. 

Amid  excess  of  agony,  a  Bird 

Bewailed  its  tragic  fate  and  man's  harsh  craft: 

"By  our  own  uses,  are  we  massacred! 

O  cruel  humans,  our  oum  u’ings  supply 


Feathers  to  mal{e  your  deadly  engines  fiy! 

But  do  not  mocl{  us,  Stony'hearted  breed; 

Is  not  a  fate  lil{e  ours  too  oft  your  meed. 

Sons  of  lapetus,  since  half  your  brothers 
Will  always  furnish  arms  to  slay  the  others?" 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 
(La  Fontaine,  III,  11.) 

A  certain  Gascon  Fox  (some  say 
He  was  a  Horman)— anyway, 

A  famushed  Fox,  once  chanced  to  spy 
An  arbor  lined  with  grapes,  which,  to  his  eye, 
Lool^ed  ripe  and  luscious  in  their  purple  slfins. 
Gladly  our  rascal  would  have  fed 
On  this  rich  banquet,  overhead. 

Yet  just  beyond  his  reach.  "  Odds  boddilfins'" 
Fox  nonchalantly  said. 

"They're  green;  they're  sour;  they're  fit  for  but  a 

(cad. 

Or  a  curmudgeon.” 

Was  Fox  correct?  Or  were  it  better,  had 
He  floum  into  high  dudgeon? 

The  Fox  and  the  Bu^t 
(La  Fontaine,  IV,  14.) 

The  mighty  of  the  earth 
Are,  as  a  rule,  but  painted  masijs  that  tread 
The  illusory  boards:  their  worth 
Is  gauged  by  vulgar  and  mean'Spirited 
Mobs  that  panegyrize  in  naive  awe. 

Tour  Ass  goes  by  appearances:  hee-haw! 

But  crafty  Fox, 

Detecting  the  too-obvious  flaw 
Beyond  proud  busl^ins  and  brave  socl{s. 

Is  apt  to  quote  a  saw 
Which  once  served  to  mal{e  laughing-ilocljs 
Of  dolts  who  came  to  gape  and  caw 
Before  a  buft  -  -obviously  anthropoid — 

The  lioness  of  a  celebrated  hero 
But  larger,  far,  than  life  and,  lil^e  all  statues, 

(void. 
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"Ho!"  Revnard  said 

“  A  sfilcndid  sculfiture.  a  resf^lendent  head 
But  cerebellum?  Zero'" 

Imposing  barons,  lords  augusl 
Are  all  too  often  lil{e  this  bu.<t. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  BALLAD 

Borrics,  Freiherr  von  Miinchhausen,  in 
Deutsche  Zul^unft,  May,  1936 

In  answering  a  reque.'^t  from  University 
circles  to  discuss  in  detail  one  of  my  ballads, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  overcome  a  twofold  per- 
sonal  objev^tion.  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  misunder- 
^ood  by  those  who  insist  that  the  poet  is  ^tU' 
pid.  They  will  have  it  that  a  poet  knows 
nothing  of  his  owm  w’orth,  that  consequently 
he  should  not  express  his  opinions  about 
poetry.  They  think  they  can  dispose  of  a  poet 
by  saying.  “Pshaw’,  he  did  that  by  rule  of 
thumb!”  As  if  w’e  had  not  had,  from  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  Lessing  on  down,  no  end  of  valu' 
able  criticism  from  the  pens  of  the  creators! 
But  the  unexpressed  thought  remains  in  many 
minds:  “He  is  so  conscious  of  his  technique 
and  his  effect  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  a 
real  artL^t.” 

In  the  second  place  I  fear  to  be  misunder' 
^ood  by  the  dilettantes,  who  are  all  too  likely 
to  see  in  such  an  essay  the  inadvertent  be¬ 
trayal  of  a  secret  recipe  for  the  w'riting  of 
ballads.  They  w’ill  imagine  that  the  author 
has  worked  out  in  advance  all  the  complicated 
matters  contained  in  it,  ju^t  as  a  bridge  build¬ 
er  lays  dow’n  in  black  and  white  every  detail 
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of  angle,  fixes  exactly  the  size  of  every  beam, 
determines  every  effecft.  Yet  any  mode^  wis¬ 
dom  that  I  may  offer  is  really  nothing  more  than 
Treppenwitze,  ideas  that  occur  to  the  councilor 
as  he  w’alks  down  the  ^teps  of  the  City  Hal] 
after  the  meeting.  Above  all,  what  I  write 
is  not  a  recipe  of  how  to  make  ballads,  only  a 
m(xle.<t  report  of  how’  one  man  once  made  one. 

I  am  not  prescribing  law’s  for  the  ballad,  I  am 
only  noting  law’s  that  I  have  discovered  by  U 
observing  my  ow’n  w’ork.  Much  of  it  will  no  I 
doubt  apply  to  other  ballads,  even  to  all  bal-  I 
lads,  much  w’ill  be  true  and  proper  only  here,  I 
some  no  doubt  will  be  unessential,  even  false.  |i 
But  I  shall  not  let  all  this  disturb  me.  My  I' 
only  aim  here  is  to  relate  the  humble  memories  ! 
of  a  child-bearing  mother,  of  the  growth  of  a  L 
living  being  w’ithin  me,  w’ith  no  intention  of 
praising  my  progeny  as  anything  remarkable,  or 
of  offering  myself  as  a  model.  I  ^till  believe  as 
I  did  thirty  years  ago  (Deutsche  Monatshefte 
1906)  that  the  w’isdom  of  the  critics  can  only 
be  built  on  the  faithful  reports  of  artisits  on 
the  development  of  their  work.  We  cannot 
build  the  esthetics  of  the  ballad,  but  we  alone 
can  break  from  the  dark  quarries  of  our  breaSts 

the  Stones  for  it .  | 

A.  The  historical  incident  behind  the  ballad 
The  Bribing  of  Jel{aterina  is  as  follows:  Czar 
Peter  the  Great  w’as  w’arring  against  the  Turks. 

On  the  river  Pruth  the  army  of  his  Field 
Marshall  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  But 
contrary  to  all  expectation  the  Turkish  com¬ 
mander  w’ithdrew’  w’ithout  Striking  the  deci¬ 
sive  blow’.  More  than  this  the  historians  do  not 
seem  to  know.  • 

B  To  this  now’  was  added  sooner  or  later  ; 
a  rumor,  or  calumny:  The  Czar  in  Moscow  j 
secretly  sent  the  Turkish  commander  money,  ^ 
bribed  him.  i 

C.  This  rumor  became  a  legend,  or  histor¬ 
ical  anecdote,  through  emphasis  on  certain  | 
elements  of  the  action :  Not  the  Czar,  but  the 
Czarina  Katharina,  not  a  messenger,  but  she 
herself  brings,  not  money  but  her  jewels,  and 
not  to  the  Turkish  commander,  but  to  the 
Sultan  himself.  Thus  all  good  Stories,  legends, 
arise,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  for 
the  ballad  (in  faCt  I  do  not  remember  myself), 
whether  I  myself  invented  all  this,  some  of  it, 
or  none  at  all,  whether  I  imagined  it  gradually, 
read  it.  or  heard  it.  Probably  I  once  saw  .some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  newspapier,  like  innu¬ 
merable  other  things,  and  p^erhaps  I  told  the 
Story  in  this  form  myself,  some  time  when  the 
occasion  offered.  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  to 
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me  there  was  nothing  poetic  in  my  ^ory, 
unless  one  is  to  consider  the  heightening  of  the 
color  of  the  elements,  which  one  also  finds  in 
boating,  in  jokes,  in  parodies,  primitive  forms 
of  popular  poetic  expression. 

D.  Now,  sometime,  somew’here,  somehow, 
like  a  burning  bubble,  the  major  incident 
occurred  to  me :  The  Czarina  bribed  with  her 
jewels,  these  jewels  were  fastened  to  her 
garments,  she  removed  them;  no,  not  with 
her  jewels,  with  her  supernatural,  nude 
beauty,  the  Empress  bribed  the  man,  no,  she 
is  not  Empress,  yet,  she  is  Still  the  mistress  of 
the  Czar,  for  that  very  reason  she  is  so  sure 
of  herself,  that  she  will  not  fall  a  prey  to  the 
Sultan,  only  for  that  reason  is  she  so  youth' 
fully  beautiful!  The  moment  this  occurred  to 
me,  the  Major  Incident  was  born,  and  with  it, 
the  plot  of  a  ballad.  The  Minor  Incident  was 
a  vile,  shameful  Story  of  traffic  and  money: 
for  the  Turks,  the  disagreeable  feeling  of 
having  bartered  away  through  bribery  a 
certain  victory;  for  the  Russians  the  disagree' 
able  feeling  of  having  cravenly  avoided  a 
battle.  But  now  rings  out  the  Song  of  the 
Beauty  of  Woman — tell  if  you  will  of  precious 
^ones  and  bribery,  but  we  know  that  behind, 
above  all  was  the  victory  of  a  beautiful  woman 
over  a  man . 

Only  the  Major  Incident  about  which  I 
have  written  at  length  in  my  booklet  Meifter' 
balladen,  is  essential  to  a  ballad.  Without  it 
the  ballad  is  as  thin,  as  insipid  as  some  of 
Uhland’s,  as  flat  as  Fontane's  rimed  Stories 
of  old  Fritz;  the  Major  Incident  alone  gives 
it  the  third  dimension,  depth,  fulness.  Only 
then  can  we  read  it  over  and  over  again,  pour 
our  fancies  and  dreams  into  it,  brood  over  it, 
draw  consequences  from  it.  The  reason  why 
all  recent  ballads  (I  mention  only  Agnes 
Miegel,  Ina  Seidel,  and  Moritz  Jahn)  are  so 
insipid,  why  none  of  them  ever  became  popu' 
lar.  .  .  lies  here.  I  wish  only  I  had  had  in  my 
own  springtime  this  autumnal  knowledge  of 
the  Major  Incident,  then  perhaps  I  should 
not  myself  have  written  so  many  cheap  ballads 
— nice  material,  yes.  .  .  cleverly  done,  yes.  .  . 
graceful,  trifling,  or  gruesome,  yes.  .  .  but  in 
the  long  run  they  leave  nothing  with  you. 

When  I  related  a  while  ago  A,  B  and  C,  I 
spoke  of  the  content  of  The  Bribing  of  Jel{ate' 
rina.  But  when  I  told  the  Major  Incident 
I  gave  meaning  to  the  content.  O^ly  meaning 
gives  worth  to  a  piece  of  work,  never  content 
alone.  The  content  is  only  the  Minor  Incident; 
be  it  ever  so  horrible,  or  so  gay,  so  gripping  or 
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surprising,  patriotic  or  religious,  and  be  it 
related  in  verses  ever  so  bright,  so  sparkling— 
it  will  n:ver  make  a  ballad.  Only  the  Major 
Incident  gives  harmony  to.  this  melody,  color 
to  this  drawing,  the  battle  of  the  Einherier  up 
in  the  clouds  above  the  battle  of  the  heroes  on 
the  heath. 

Content  and  Meaning  correspond  somewhat 
as  External  and  Inner  Form.  .  . 

1 .  I  wrote  the  ballad  fir^ft  in  iambic  penta' 
meter:  I  .<lill  remember  the  verses 

Und  ihre  Bru^te  trug  sie  umndervoll. 

So  wie  der  erile  Leiblpsal{  des  Zaren 
Die  goldenen  Apfel  beider  Reiche  trdgt 
Im  Krdnungszug.  .  . 

With  Content  and  Meaning  as  I  have  given 
above,  the  result  was  topheaviness.  The  un' 
dressing  at  the  close  was  so  colorful  and  vivid 
that  everything  preceding  it  seemed  weak. 

This  is  not  always  a  defect,  for  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  suspense  to  increase  toward  the  end, 
and  then  at  the  climax  as  it  were  to  explode. 
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But  one  should  never  write  a  ballad  with  the 
laA  line  in  mind,  else  it  will  be  only  another 
well  told  tale  which  no  one  wishes  to  hear  re' 
pea  ted.  What  di^urbed  me  mo^  was  that  this 
riot  of  color  was  based  upon  a  ^ory  of  disrob' 
ing.  At  the  time  I  did  not  under^nd  why  the 
tone  of  the  la^  six  ^rophes  did  not  sound 
pure;  they  simply  sounded  unpleasant,  and  I 
had  to  do  something  about  it.  Today  I  believe 
the  effert  of  the  poem  at  the  time  was  lasciv¬ 
ious,  and  for  that  reason  made  me  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 

2.  But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could 
weave  into  the  beginning  of  the  poem  an 
incident  as  sensuous  and  colorful  as  the  other, 
namely  the  breaming  together  of  the  various 
Russian  tribes.  To  be  sure,  this  idea  seemed 
to  violate  one  of  the  mojit  general  laws  of 
verse  making:  A  poem  in  its  fir^  form  is  often 
too  long,  and  later  work  almcnft  always  consiAs 
in  making  it  shorter.  But  the  laws  of  art  are 
valid  only  until  they  have  to  be  changed — and 
then  we  usually  find  a  clever  justification  for 
doing  the  opposite. 

I  procured  a  copy  of  Bruckner's  Geschichte 
Peters  des  Grossen  and  from  this  I  took  what 
you  now  find  in  the  tribe  ^rophes.  .  .  Of 
twenty-seven  short  extracts  from  the  book  I 
was  able  to  use  finally  five,  and  that  is  a  high 
percentage.  One  mu^t  often  read  an  entire 
hi^ory  for  the  sake  of  a  single  expression' 
— Thus  in  this  second  version  my  poem  was 
unfortunately  longer  than  in  the  fir^,  but 
beginning  and  end  were  much  more  evenly 
balanced,  and  the  lascivious  effect  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  .  . 

But  new  suddenly  the  cadence  of  the  verse 
had  become  unbearable,  probably  because  of 
the  length  of  the  poem  .  .  At  the  time  I  did 
not  see  any  way  out.  for  I  already  knew  that 
a  ballad  in  two  parts  is  often  second  rate  and 
can  only  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a  ma^er.  .  . . 

3.  But  I  had  to  do  something.  Fir^  I 
hunted  out  all  the  verses  that  absolutely  had 
to  remain  as  they  were;  then  I  considered  when 
and  how  I  might  change.  Finally  I  decided  to 
shorten  all  the  verses  in  the  fir^  half  by  one 
beat.  In  this  fashion  the  third  version  came 
into  exigence  and  it  read  very  well.  Before  one 
became  tired  of  the  cadence  and  ju^  at  the 
point  where  the  scene  changed  from  the  camp 
of  the  Russians  to  the  tent  of  the  Sultan,  the 
meter  also  changed.  But  now  very  naturally 
appeared  what  I  had  feared:  a  break.  I  had 


two  poems  instead  of  one  on  my  hands.— 
In  such  cases  reflection  is  usually  of  no  avail, 
one  must  simply  let  oneself  go,  perhaps  not 
think  of  the  confounded  poem  for  a  week, 
and  trust  to  fate. 

The  tones  of  Dus  hohe  Lied  von  der  Weibes- 
schonheit  were  sounded  louder  and  louder  in 
my  heart  in  those  days,  and  thus  it  was  that 
one  day  the  "Beauty  Strophe”  came  to  fill  the 
break:  "O  Weibes Schonheit,  siisse  Flamme. .  ” 
This  Strophe  is  really  not  a  Strophe  of  the 
ballad,  it  is  rather  an  independent  lyric  pxiem. 
It  was  as  if  a  builder  had  suddenly  laid  aside 
the  tile  he  had  ready  to  place  at  the  comer  of 
the  oriel,  and  had  fixed  a  blue  amethySt  in  its 
place.  .  .  For  my  ballad  it  was  as  if  the  climb¬ 
ing  jet  from  the  fountain  had  paused  for  a 
moment  in  white  foam,  before  it  fell  back 
again  into  the  basin.  The  new  Strophe  linked 
the  two  ballad  portions  as  if  by  magic  with 
its  lyricism.  .  . 

4.  I  could  not  of  course  allow  this  lyric 
poem  to  Stand  alone,  somewhere  I  had  to  make 
its  roots  visible,  to  relate  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
ballad.  So  I  Struck  the  chord  of  the  Beauty 
Strophe  again  at  the  point  where,  in  the 
hesitation  of  the  Sultan  juSt  after  the  dis¬ 
robing,  a  similar  pause  occurs. 

Thus  only  in  its  fourth  version  did  the 
ballad  gain  v.ompletely  its  Inner  Form,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
wiser  if  I  had  thought  out  all  this  beforehand 
and  only  then  begun  to  write.  But  I  did  not  do 
it  that  way  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  every¬ 
thing  has  to  develop  in  such  confusion,  or 
whether  it  is  true  of  me  alone.  In  general 
I  have  at  first,  when  I  began  work  on  the 
External  Form,  had  only  a  vague  presentiment 
of  the  Inner  Form,  and  consequently  have  al¬ 
ways  had  to  do  much  of  my  work  twice.  I  know 
that  the  Inner  Form — ideas.  Style,  language- - 
has  to  precede  the  External  Form  -cadence, 
rime,  Strophe.  But  here  as  elsewhere,  in  my 
case,  all  seems  so  grown  together  that  I  have 
sometimes  thought  the  Inner  Form  condi¬ 
tioned  to  an  important  degree  by  the  Ex¬ 
ternal.  .  .  . 

When  I  read  what  I  have  written  today 
about  my  ballad,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing — 

I  am  certainly  glad  that  I  did  not  know  all 
this  before  I  wrote  the  ballad,  or  even  when 
I  wrote  it.  Really,  I  have  not  thought  it  out, 

I  have  simply  spun  it  out,  with  my  notes  at 
hand,  like  a  thread,  which  I  was  previously 
not  conscious  of,  but  which  did  exist  within 
me. 
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CULTURAL  CATALONIA 

Dr  Anton  Sieberer,  in  und  Staat, 

Vienna 

Contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation  and 
to  the  general  trend  of  Romanization,  the 
geographically  compact  block  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  has  for  only  a  few  decades  of  me' 
diaeval  and  modern  times  formed  one  single 
nation.  Beside  the  central  Ca^ilian  itate  there 
throve  in  the  northea^  until  the  fifteenth  cen' 
tury  the  Citalan'Aragonese  commonwealth, 
and  until  the  sixteenth  century  Portugal  in 
the  we^t  was  independent.  Not  until  the 
brilliant  period  of  Philip  II  was  Portugal  incor- 
porated  with  Spain.  Less  than  a  century  later, 
in  the  year  1640,  the  rapid  internal  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  sftate  led  to  the  simulta¬ 
neous  loss  of  Portugal  and  Catalonia  The  later 
history  of  the  two  separatist  groups  has  been 
different.  Portugal  remained  independent,  Cata¬ 
lonia  was  subjugated  again.  It  became  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  Spanish  State  The  Struggle 
for  the  succession,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  next  occasion  of 
a  Struggle  to  escapie  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
After  a  siege  which  lasted  for  an  entire  year, 
Barcelona  was  taken  by  Philip  Fifth’s  Castilian 
and  French  soldiery  and  the  Catalan  will  to 
independence  seemed  definitively  broken. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  national  lethargy 
of  Catalonia  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Renaissance  of  the  nineteenth  century 
seems  like  a  miracle,  like  a  resurredlion  from 
the  dead.  Catalanism  in  its  modern  form  is 
only  approximately  one  hundred  years  old. 
Romanticism  and  the  poets  Stood  sponsor  at 
its  birth.  The  Spanish  government  had  done 
away  with  the  laSt  external  signs  of  a  people 
different  from  the  Spaniards,  with  the  laSt 
reminders  of  a  distinct  Catalonia  which  had 
been  left  untouched  by  the  energetic  Philip 
V,  when  Romanticism  began  its  first  efforts 
to  resuscitate  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Catalan 
nation.  The  Catalan  language  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  banished  from  the  schools,  the  coinage 
had  been  made  entirely  uniform,  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  difference  between  the  legal  systems 
of  Castile  and  Catalonia  had  been  obliterated, 
the  division  of  Spain  into  provinces  had 
abolished  the  old  traditional  geographical 
units — all  this  had  been  done  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  —when 
Catalonia,  the  most  important  of  these  units, 
defied  these  measures  by  rousing  herself  from 
her  hundred-year  sleep. 
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Modem  Catalanism  is  a  Structure  with  many 
sides,  a  crystal  with  many  facets.  If  we  Study 
her  hundred  year  history,  we  shall  see  that  it 
began  with  a  period  of  rapid  industrial  ad¬ 
vance  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
literary  and  artistic  Renaissance.  It  is  on  these 
two  solid  pillars  that  a  well  defined  national 
personality  has  developed,  a  personality  which 
has  claims  to  be  more  than  merely  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  province  in  the  frame  of  a  great 
nation.  Finally,  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  we  have  the  formation  of 
definite  Catalan  political  parties,  which  Strive 
for  power  and  autonomy  at  the  polls,  in 
parliament,  and  elsewhere. 

The  reason  is  clear  why  the  phases  of  Cata¬ 
lan  development  have  occurred  in  this  order. 
It  is  only  the  increasing  economic  prosperity 
of  the  Catalans  that  Stiffened  their  backbone 
till  they  came  to  aspire  to  a  culturally  inde¬ 
pendent  life.  They  saw  their  way  to  this  end 
most  naturally  and  authentically  through  a 
continuation  of  the  culture  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers.  Until  the  laSt  century  this  was  some- 
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thing  of  which  they  had  only  the  vaguest 
idea,  so  that  their  fin<t  task  was  to  inve^igate 
and  bring  to  light  the  culture  of  their  period 
of  mediaeval  glory. 

Since  the  company  of  romantic  Fatherland' 
discoverers  follow'ed  no  w’elbordered  plan, 
but  were  guided  only  by  the  impulses  of  their 
own  hearts,  the  path  and  fruit  of  these  efforts 
was  far  from  uniform  or  systematic.  For  one 
group  of  patriots  the  language  w'as  the  one 
essential  attribute  of  the  nation.  They  turned 
all  their  efforts  to  the  Study  and  propagation 
of  the  Catalan  speech;  they  wandered  tire- 
lessly  through  the  remotest  valleys,  collecting 
and  cataloguing  Catalan  words  and  idioms. 
Others  conceived  of  their  country  first  of  all 
as  the  product  of  her  history,  and  spent  their 
time  poring  over  archives,  deciphering  records 
and  building  out  of  faCt  and  legend  the  picture 
of  Catalonia's  great  past,  of  her  kings  and  her 
splendor.  Others  again  saw  in  the  literature, 
folk'  and  sophisticated  the  most  important 
expression  of  a  people's  soul,  the  essence  of 
its  finest  accomplishment  and  the  most  accurate 
measure  of  the  significance  of  a  culture.  They 
collected  folk  songs  and  awakened  to  life  the 
great  names  of  old  Catalonian  literature, 
Ramon  Lull.  Muntaner,  Bernat  Metge, 
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Ausias  March;  they  urged  their  contempo' 
raries  to  renew'ed  emulation  of  these  noble 
talents.  A  fourth  group  of  enthusiasts  traveled 
over  the  country  and  Studied,  sketched,  in' 
ventoried  old  churches,  portals,  mural  paint' 
ings,  the  numberless  great  and  small  wit- 
nesses  and  remnants  of  the  highly  important 
Roman  builder's  art  in  Catalonia  and  the  (in 
this  region  less  important)  Gothic.  Many  of 
them  spent  their  time  in  the  villages,  peering 
about  for  the  vestiges  of  old  costumes,  for 
chests,  spinning  w’heels,  peasant  ornaments, 
those  hundreds  of  precious  trifles  which, 
collected  today  in  valuable  local  museums, 
furnish  the  wherewithal  for  profitable  folk 
Studies,  and  in  the  larger  collections  which 
bear  witness  to  the  tireless  local  patriotism 
of  their  founders. 

The  w’ays  were  varied,  but  there  was  no 
contradiction  among  them.  Only  the  sum  of 
such  miscellaneous  efforts  and  acquisitions 
could  give  an  adequate  picture  of  a  nation. 
Less  versatility  w’ould  have  been  poverty. 

The  revivifying  activity  of  all  these  men, 
which  in  painstaking  labor  brought  to  light 
again  the  values  of  the  long  submerged  Catalan 
culture,  w'as,  although  it  Still  lacked  a  full  and 
clear  political  purpose,  the  creative  phase  of 
the  Catalan  Renaissance.  All  the  later  progress 
of  Catalanism  has  been  the  direct  continuation 
of  these  beginnings.  .  . 

THE  PYROTECHNICS  OF  RAMON  DEL 
VALLE'INClAn 

(Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  in  RevUla  Hispdnica 
Modema) 

“All  Valle'Inclan's  conflicts,  literary  and 
other,  were  crackling  brush'fires,  theatrical 
battles  of  declamation  with  much  powder 
and  no  ball.  Valle'Inclan  raised  the  curtain 
on  every  possible  occasion,  advanced  against 
enemies  and  friends  and  began  declaiming.  It 
was  all  rehearsed  beforehand,  always.  He 
talked,  and  it  w'as  perfectly  clear  that  talking 
was  his  love,  his  faith,  his  reason  for  living  and 
dying.  Like  the  sonnets  of  certain  pretentious 
poets,  it  W'as  all  composed  with  the  last  verse  in 
mind  and  was  merely  the  scaffolding,  the  ped' 
eStal,  the  casing,  of  that  last  verse.  His  w'as  a 
magnificent  crescendo,  and  in  this  respeCt  he 
was  like  the  Irish,  those  magical  talkers.  And  at 
the  end  of  his  fxjlychrome,  musical,  plaStic  per' 
oration  there  was  always  one  dynamic  ascen' 
sional  phrase,  one  great  golden  rocket  which 
rose  and  rose  amid  general  applause  and  finally 
burst  scintillatingly  about  one  great  round 
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spot  of  glory,  red  as  gold  for  an  infant,  then 
subsiding  into  dull  blackness.  And  there  Aood 
Vallednclan  on  the  ground,  withered,  dark, 
smoky,  his  phrase  discharged,  like  a  tree  whose 
top  has  been  burned  out,  like  a  scarecrow  with 
a  wind'blown  face,  like  the  half-burned  ^ick 
of  a  rocket.  Then  all  his  audience,  who  had 
^ood  at  a  distance  in  insstincilive  reverence  at 
the  marvelous,  perilous  conflagration,  would 
rush  up  to  him  laughing,  tugging  at  his  empty 
sleeve,  j^tudying  him  disrespectfully  as  he 
^tcxxl  there  without  his  crown.  But  there  was 
Still  a  flash  now  and  then,  from  his  weary, 
ironical  eyes,  the  eyes  of  this  prestidigitator, 
this  astrologer,  this  mage,  this  wizard,  from 
that  territory  of  lisping  smile  and  ash-colored 
horse-hair  beard — a  flash  of  parti-hued,  dull, 
paling  Bengal  lights.” 

HOW  VALLE- INCL An  GOT 
A  HEARING 

“Shortly  after  he  returned  to  Spain  from 
his  Stay  in  America,  Don  Ramon  del  Valle- 
Inclan  attended  a  luncheon  in  a  cafe.  .  .  It 
was  an  active  group  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
get  a  word  in  edgewise,  especially  w’hen  one 
had  been  out  of  the  country  and  lost  track  of 
things  somew'hat.  But  Valle-Inclan  w’as  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  his  say  by  fair  means  or  foul.  .  . 
While  three  or  four  of  his  friends  w'ere  gab¬ 
bling  at  once,  he  began  to  manipulate  something 
or  other  suspiciously  under  the  table.  All  of 
a  sudden  a  weapon  was  discharged.  There  was 
an  immediate  and  absolute  silence.  Don  Ramon 
sat  up  in  his  chair  with  a  smoking  revolver 
in  his  hand,  and  began  to  speak  in  his  familiar 
lisp,  to  an  attentive  and  expectant  audience: 

“  ‘If  you  care  to  listen  to  me.  I’d  like  to 
tell  you  what  happened  to  me  on  the  slopes 
of  Popocatepetl  as  I  led  my  troop  of  gallant 
soldiers.  .  ”  (From  Rei'isla  Hisf^dnica  Mo- 

derrid) 

ANGLOPHILE  ROUMANIA 

The  Balf{an  Herald  wonders  why  the  edu¬ 
cated  public  of  BucareSt  has  recently  devel¬ 
oped  a  veritable  passion  for  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  It  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  the  edi¬ 
torial  says,  to  the  ever-increasing  popularity 
of  English  sound-films;  to  some  extent,  also 
to  the  exigencies  of  travel  and  trade;  but  the 
inference  is  that  the  beauties  of  English  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  charms  of  English  culture  have  a 
far  greater  influence. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  laSt  few  years  have 
seen  a  vast  increase  in  the  demand  for  English 
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classes  and  English  teachers.  And  it  is  signif¬ 
icant  that  courses  in  English  offered  by  the 
Anglo-Roumanian  Society,  the  English  schools 
and  other  organizations  are  attended  chiefly 
by  adult  Students. 

The  interest  in  English  culminated  with  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  English  in  Buca- 
rest  University  in  November  1936.  The  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  newly  appointed  professor  of 
English,  Professor  John  Burbank,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  affair;  on  the  platform  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Burbank  were  the  British  minister.  Sir 
Reginald  Hoare.  Professor  Hurmuzescu  and 
Professor  Radulescu-Motru,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Letters.  In  the  audience  w'hich 
heard  Professor  Burbank's  inaugural  address 
were  Queen  Marie  and  Professor  lorga, 
formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Roumania. 

WRITERS'  CONGRESS  IN  MADRID 

The  International  Association  of  Writers 
for  the  Defense  of  Culture  plans  to  hold  its  next 
Congress,  in  1937.  in  Madrid.  The  call  for 
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this  second  international  meeting  is  signed 
by  Andre  Chamson,  Ford  Madox  Ford, 
Rafael  Alberti,  Andre  Malraux,  Erwin  Pis' 
cator,  Louis  Fischer,  Ludwn'g  Renn,  Andre 
Gide,  Romain  Rolland,  Ilya  Ehrenbourg, 
Jean'Richard  Bloch.  Louis  Aragon  and  many 
other  world'famous  writers.  Posters  announC' 
ing  the  Madrid  congress  have  been  placarded 
all  over  Pans. 

The  call  of  the  congress  said  in  part;  “We 
ask  the  writers  of  the  w'orld  to  recognize 
that  the  ^Struggle  of  the  Spanish  people  is  not 
a  que^ition  of  the  future  of  one  people,  but  of 
the  future  of  man.  The  cultural  heritage  that 
the  Spanish  people  are  now’  defending  w’ith 
their  lives,  has  enriched  all  the  domains  of 
thought  of  all  modem  nations.  This  culture 
has  been  created  not  by  those  Spaniards  who 
have  sent  mercenaries  against  the  Spanish 
people,  but  by  those  who  are  now  defending 
their  duly  elected  government.  To  wish  the 
de^mc!lion  of  the  Spanish  people  is  to  desire 
the  dejstruc^ion  of  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
universal  culture.  uriter  can  {^reserve  an  int' 
fyartial  attitude.  That  is  suicide,  and  the  mo^ 
lamentable  kind  of  suicide,  the  adt  of  a  man 
w’ho  doesn't  know  he  is  doing  it." 

AAA 

Carlos  Arniches,  the  Madrid  playwright, 
w’rites  of  his  native  lity:  “When  Madrid 
weeps,  the  humble  guitar  of  the  unfortunate 
farce'writer  mu.<t  vibrate  w'ith  painful  sounds. 
It  cannot  forget  that,  among  the  debris  soaked 
with  the  innocent  blood  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  may  appear  some  binder's  title  referring 
to  me.  I  had,  I  don't  know  if  I  ^till  have  it,  a 
^reet  in  a  certain  popular  and  typical  suburb, 
with  a  placard  carrying  my  name.  It  w’as  my  joy 
and  pride  because  it  was  the  prize  granted  by 
that  heroic  and  immortal  people  of  Madrid 
for  the  love  I  alw’ays  felt  for  them.  .  .  Madrid 
was  something  so  much  my  own,  so  much  of 
my  heart,  that  among  its  ruins  has  ended  my 
life  as  an  author!.  . 

Professor  Homero  Seris  of  the  Bool{s  Abroad 
^ff  and  late  of  Madrid  has  come  to  the 
We.s'tcm  Hemisphere,  and  has  been  delivering 
lectures  in  both  English  and  Spanish  at  various 
points  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

J.  W.  G.  Dunn.  Jr.,  is  launching  in  Saint 
Paul,  Minnesota,  an  international  magazine 
called  Globe,  which  will  be  made  up  largely 
of  translated  material  and  as  to  subje(fl'matter 
takes  the  world  for  its  parish. 


“It  is  the  sinner  against  human  and  social 
bonds  and  duties,  like  Boniface  and  Brutus,  not 
the  man  or  woman  who  injures  self  alone,  like 
Francesca  or  Latini,  who  is  the  object  of 
Dante's  scorching  satire.  .  .  He  was  invul¬ 
nerably  Catholic,  but  also  he  was  among  the 
greatest  of  Catholic  anticlericals.  With  the 
late  Leon  Bloy  the  species  seems  to  have  died 
out." — Cuthbert  Wright,  in  The  Virgmiu 
Quarterly  Rei'iew. 

“For  the  pa^  ten  years  Julien  Green  has 
been  ^ubbornly  putting  a  question  to  all  of 
us.  Before  w’e  reproach  him  with  juggling  with 
the  answer,  we  mu^  proceed  to  a  severe  ex¬ 
amination  of  conscience.  It  is  too  easy  to  cover 
up  one's  face.  Let  him  who  has  never  sutfered  j 
afflicJtion,  w’ho  has  never  experienced  the 
anguish  of  living,  ca^  at  Green  the  fir^t  4tone. 

But  the  re^  of  us  should  question  ourselves. . ." 

Jacques  Madaule,  in  Esfyrit,  Paris. 

The  diiitinguished  Mexican  scholar  and 
essayist  Alfonso  Reyes  is  now  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
Spanish  poet  and  critic  Enrique  Diez-Canedo 
represents  Spain  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  same 
capacity. 

“We  muiit  conclude  with  regard  to  the 
(German)  Anacreontic  poets  (Gleim  -‘very 
zealous  in  the  poetic  praise  of  wine,  but  never 
drank  any  himself' — Lessing,  Hagedorn,  Weis- 
se),  that  they  are  to  be  credited,  by  the  facile 
lightness  of  their  verse,  with  improving  the 
mobility  and  fluency  of  the  German  language. 

But  we  mu<!t  set  it  down  again.<t  them  that 
(not  by  their  lives,  but  by  their  frivolous 
verses),  they  helped  ^Strengthen  the  erroneous 
idea  that  wine  and  poetry  necessarily  belong 
together." — Dr.  D.  Stubbe,  in  Die  All(ohol' 
frage,  Berlin.  j 

“Branislav  Nouchitch  is  certainly  the  mo^ 
popular  Jugoslav  author.  Avoiding  socio-  j 

logical  problems,  limiting  himself  always  to  1 

the  ‘comedie  des  moeurs,'  in  which  held  he  is 
able  to  create  and  utilize  situations  which 
verge  on  the  farce  and  the  vaudeville,  as  in  his 
plays  The  Trip  Round  the  World  and  The  Asso 
ciation  of  Emancipated  Jugoslav  Women,  he 
knows  how  to  give  the  public  exactly  what 
they  want,  and  invariably  wins  great  ap¬ 
plause." — Revue  Bleue. 

“The  patient  Franz  Grillparzer,  as  the 
result  of  more  than  forty  years  of  determined 
^udy,  was  the  first  (scholar  of  CJerman  speech)  j 
to  reach  the  kernel  of  Lope  de  Vega's  poetry."  t 
— Karl  Vossler,  in  Deutsche  Vierteljahrs' 
schrift,  Halle  a.  Saale. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  G.  Ciocca,  Economia  di  massa.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1936.  261  pages.  12  lire. — Re- 
ccntly  Ciocca,  a  welLknown  Italian  engineer, 
published  Giudizio  sul  bolscevismo,  which  has 
been  widely  praised.  Complementary  to  it  is 
the  Economia  della  massa.  Here  he  takes  the 
position  that  economics  is  susceptible  to  a  set 
of  laws  paralleling  those  prevailing  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  sets  forth  his  theories 
in  an  intere^ing  chapter  on  “Mechanical 
Economics.”  Then  he  applies  these  theories 
to  the  United  States  because  it  contains  within 
itself  an  ideally  autonomous  condition  of  in- 
duArialization.  He  probes  into  the  causes  that 
brought  us  fir^  to  prosperity  and  then  to 
induArial  crisis — a  climax  and  anti'climax  due 
to  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  basic,  mech' 
anized  laws  that  govern  economic  life.  Nor,  in 
his  opinion,  have  the  New  Dealers  (credited 
with  the  be^  of  intentions)  been  at  all  sue- 
ccssful,  since  the  in^ruments  which  they  have 
forged  are  make'shifts,  not  tools  of  permanent 
scientific  value.  The  solution  may  be  found  in 
a  new  Aate  that  will  guide,  integrate  and 
balance  private  enterprise  in  the  light  of  the 
laws  of  mechanical  economics  elucidated  by 
the  author.  A  courageous  book,  a  timely  book, 
an  eloquent  plea  worthy  of  extended  ^udy  and 
discussion. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em 
University. 

O  Alfred  Doblin.  Flucht  und  Sammlung  des 

Judenwll{s.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  (New 
York.  Van  Riemsdyck.)  1936. 232  pages.  $2.00. 
— “O  look  Thou  on  our  misery,  maintain  our 
cause  and  save  us,  for  Thy  name’s  sake,  for 
Thou  art  a  mighty  Saviour.  Thy  name  be 
praised.  Eternal,  Redeemer  of  Israel.  Blow 
Thou  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance, 
lift  the  banner  to  call  the  exiles  together,  and 
bring  us  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 


earth.  Thy  name  be  praised.  Eternal,  who 
bringeth  together  those  of  His  people  who  are 
caA  out.  .  .” — Close  on  Alfred  Doblin's 
Judische  Emeuerung  follows  this  cry  of  anguish 
for  his  suffering  race,  this  anxious  appeal  to 
the  maladju^ed  Jews  of  every  clime  and 
country  to  give  up  trying  to  be  Germans, 
Poles,  Argentines,  and  retire  to  some  territory 
which  they  can  acquire  and  control  undi- 
isturbed.  Palejftine?  Yes.  But  little  Pale^ine 
can  be  only  a  beginning.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  emigrate  much  farther  than  Abraham  did. 
Doblin  faces  two  problems:  (1)  Wic  be}{ommen 
wir  Land  fur  die  Juderrl  (2)  Wie  hekpmmen  wir 
Juden  fur  das  Land?  and  he  knows  that  the 
second  is  much  the  more  difficult.  His  touching 
final  parable  deals  with  the  tragedy  of  a  Jew 
who  has  ceased  to  be  a  Jew  and  is  not  allowed 
to  be  a  Gentile.  And  his  eloquence  rises  to 
heights  like  the  “Jerusalem,  Jerusalem — and 
ye  would  not!”  of  a  younger  Jewish  leader 
who  could  not  win  a  hearing.  .His  plan  may 
have  merit;  its  champion  certainly  has. — R. 
T.  H. 

•  Charles  D.  Herisson.  Les  T^ations  Anglo- 
Saxonnes  et  la  Paix.  Paris.  Sirey.  1936. 
204  pages. — This  book  deals  with  a  very 
important  que^ion — perhaps  the  mo^  im¬ 
portant  of  our  times:  that  of  peace  or  war. 
The  author  is  well  equipped  with  hi^orical 
data  but  lacks  that  philosophical  insight  that 
allows  one  to  go  beyond  appearances  and  reach 
the  very  heart  of  a  que^ion.  The  thesis  here 
presented,  that  England,  France,  and  America 
love  peace  while  (jlermany  and  Italy  delight 
in  war,  smacks  so  grossly  of  prejudice  and 
soap-box  oratory  as  to  rob  the  work  of  serious¬ 
ness  and  weight. 

It  is  not  a  novelty  to  discover  that  England 
and  France  love  peace.  Who  does  not  love 
peace  if  one  can  get  along  without  war?  Who 
does  not  prefer  to  do  without  a  major  opera- 
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tion  if  one  is  assured  good  health?  The  author 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  and  France  are  arming  as 
rapidly  and  powerfully  as  any  other  nations; 
that  these  nations  are  welhprovided  with  raw 
materials,  colonies,  markets,  and  gold  while 
other  nations  are  facing  a  dismal  future  because 
of  the  want  of  these  basic  necessities;  that  the 
League  of  Nations  has  done  nothing  to  remove 
war  as  the  means  through  which  nations  can 
seek  their  security  and  growth.  In  his  ideal- 
i^ic  optimism  the  author  makes  predictions 
and  prophecies  (a  dangerous  pa^ime  for  an 
hi^orian)  w’hich  have  been  proved  false  by 
very  recent  events;  e.g.,  the  prediction  that 
England  would  consider  the  colonial  claims  of 
Germany.  Indictments  and  airy  optimism  will 
not  do  much  towards  the  peace  of  the  world. 
— D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Lenin.  Izbrannye  proizveaeniya:  I-VI. 

Moskva.  Izdat.  Tsk.  VKP  (New  York. 
Bookniga).  1933-1934.  $6. — CXit  of  the  thirty 
volumes  of  Lenin's  writings,  ^ill  incomplete, 
the  Marx'Engels'Lenin  InAitute  has  selected 
his  more  essential  works  for  this  popular  edi¬ 
tion  of  six  volumes.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  had  to 
leave  exit  such  of  Lenin’s  characteri^ic  works 
ais  The  Development  of  Capitalism  in  Russia 
(1896-1899),  and  Materialism  and  Empirio' 
Criticism,  and  that  they  were  forced  to 
abridge  certain  articles  and  pamphlets  (e.g.. 
One  Step  Forward,  Two  Steps  Backward).  The 
six  volumes  contain  those  of  Lenin’s  writings 
which  enable  one  to  trace  the  evolution  of  his 
own  views  (what  is  now  known  as  Leninism), 
the  growth  of  the  Bolshevik  Party,  and  the 
early  ^tage  of  the  Comintern  activity. 

A  mere  outline  of  the  contents  may  give  one 
an  idea  about  the  scope  of  the  set.  Volume 
one,  1894-1904,  covers  the  preliminary  strug¬ 
gle  againA  the  government  and  within  the 
party,  preceding  the  revolution  of  1905.  The 
second  volume  takes  up  the  events  of  1905- 
1914 — the  revolt,  its  failure,  years  of  the  Duma, 
growing  reaction.  In  the  third  volume  we  find 
Lenin’s  reaeftions  to  the  world  war,  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  revolution  in  March  1917,  up  to 
the  Bolshevik  vieftory  in  November  of  that 
year.  The  critical  years  of  1918-1920,  years  of 
civil  wars  and  intervention,  years  of  Military 
Communism,  are  discussed  in  the  fourth 
volume.  The  la^  years  of  Lenin’s  life,  1921- 
1923,  taken  up  with  the  organization  of  the 
NEP,  the  “breathing  spell,”  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  work  of  die  Third  International, 
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on  the  other,  are  reflected  in  volume  five. 
The  sixth  volume  ^nds  apart,  in  no  chrono¬ 
logical  connection  with  the  preceding  volumes. 

It  comprises  Lenin’s  theoretical  discourses  on 
various  Marxian  problems,  including  the 
agrarian  que^ion.  Footnotes,  and  careful  notes 
at  the  end  of  each  volume,  make  the  set  quite 
helpful  for  the  ^udent  of  Leninism. — A.  K. 

•  Moeller  van  den  Bruck.  Das  Dritte  Reich. 

Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt.  ! 

Dritte  Auflage.  248  pages. — No  one  can  under- 
^nd  National  Socialism  in  Germany  without 
knowing  this  book,  which  is  the  moift  philo-  j 
sophical  and  mo^  fundamental  statement  of 
its  principles.  The  author  was  known  as  the 
translator  and  editor  of  the  German  complete 
edition  of  Do^oevsky.  He  had  spent  a  long 
time  in  other  European  countries  than  Ger¬ 
many.  His  bcDok,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
new  Germany,  appeared  in  1922.  He  discusses 
what  is  revolutionary,  sociali^ic,  conservative, 
liberal,  democratic,  proletarian,  reactionary. 

He  gives  the  reasons  for  the  opposition  of 
national  socialism  to  liberalism,  Marxism  and 
reaction  and  develops  the  philosophy  of  a 
national,  authoritarian  and  sociali^ic  ^te  of 
the  masses.  I  believe  that  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  regime,  this  book  will  remain 
a  classic  of  political  philosophy,  like  Machia- 
velli’s  Prince  or  Rousseau’s  Social  Contrail. — 
Gtiilar  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma.  j 

•  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  Les  Catholiques,  la 

Politique  et  I’ Argent.  Paris.  Editions  Mon¬ 
taigne.  1936.  231  pages.  12  francs. — A  sane 
and  honeA  evaluation  of  present-day  French 
Catholicism,  by  a  French  (Hatholic  who  loves 
his  Church  tex)  deeply  to  condone  her  follies 
and  her  ^ults.  The  touchiness  and  ^ubbom-  I 
ness,  the  fanta^ic  maneuverings  and  violent 
omnisciences  of  certain  groups  and  prominent 
individuals  in  French  Catholicism  are  a  nine 
days’  wonder  to  some  of  us,  and  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  learn  from  one  of  their  own  number 
that  our  long-range  judgments  are  not  all  wide 

of  the  mark.  Pierre-Henri  Simon  writes  cour¬ 
teously  and  entirely  without  bitterness,  but 
frankly,  and  he  never  hesitates  to  name  names,  ; 
the  names  of  individuals,  publications,  socie¬ 
ties,  when  it  seems  to  him  useful  to  do  so.  He 
Judies  his  problem  hi^orically,  and  though 
he  does  not  love  the  memory  of  6mile  Combes 
(neither  do  various  non-Catholics,  for  that 
matter),  he  sees  clearly  that  the  cruel  blind¬ 
ness  of  the  Catholic  anti-Dreyfusards,  for 
instance,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  per- 
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sccutions  which  Combes  and  Company 
direded  at  the  Church  a  little  later.  His 
attitude  in  this  matter  will  serve  to  illudrate 
both  his  fairness  and  the  eamedness  of  his 
Catholicism.  He  wants  the  French  Church  to 
be  the  Church  of  Chrid  on  earth,  not  a  nat' 
row,  skittish  and  tricky  political  party.  No  one 
who  can  read  his  book  sympathetically  can  fail 
to  be  enlightened  and  edihed  by  it. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Alfred  von  Wegerer.  Im  Kampf  gegen  die 
Kriegsschuldluge:  Ausgewdhke  Au/sat- 
ze.  Berlin.  Quaderverlag.  1936.  178  pages. 
3.60  marks. — On  May  28, 1919,  jud  one  month 
before  the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
a  young  officer  who  had  jud  returned  from 
four  years  on  the  Eadem  Front  uttered  in  a 
Berlin  newspaper  the  prophetic  warning: 
“One  thing  is  certain :  any  government  whi(ffi 
should  attempt  to  give  an  apparent  sandity  of 
law  to  this  Satanic  work  by  signing  it  will 
sooner  or  later  be  driven  out.”  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  digma  of  signing  the  treaty 
was  one  of  the  mod  serious  handicaps  which 
the  Weimar  Republic  had  to  contend  with  and 
which  contributed  to  its  being  driven  out  in 
1933.  Innumerable  were  the  German  voices 
which  soon  proteded  againd  the  injudice  of 
the  signed  Treaty,  not  merely  againd  its  crazy 
political  and  economic  clauses,  but  especially 
againd  the  humih'ating  Art.  231.  This  article, 
by  implying  that  Germany  and  her  allies  were 
solely  responsible  for  the  war  and  had  delib' 
erately  provoked  it,  was  resented  as  an  un- 
true  and  unjud  digma  on  German  honor. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  same 
prophetic  writer  urged  that  Germans  should 
edablish  a  central  organization  for  coordinat' 
ing  the  work  of  proted  and  for  searching  out 
the  scientific  hidorical  truth  as  to  the  origins 
of  the  war.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Alfred 
von  Wegerer  called  into  being  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  for  more  than  fifteen  years  has 
devoted  itself  under  his  able  leadership  to 
solving  the  complex  problem  of  why  it  was  that 
a  war  broke  out  which  governments  and  dates- 
men  tried  to  prevent.  Its  valuable  monthly 
periodical,  Berliner  Monatshefte,  edited  by 
Dr.  von  Wegerer,  is  indispensable  to  all  du- 
dents  of  the  war,  both  for  its  articles  and  its 
bibliographical  indications. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  “Struggle  againd  the 
War  Guilt  Lie”  since  1919,  Herr  von  Wegerer 
has  written  330  articles  in  various  newspapers 
and  periodicals  and  also  published  or  edited 
several  books.  In  this  volume  he  has  col- 
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leefted  for  the  convenience  of  dudents  a  tenth 
of  his  more  important  and  intereding  articles. 
Some  of  them  deal  with  the  propaganda  againd 
the  Versailles  “verdidt”  of  German  War 
Guilt;  others  illumine  various  hidorical  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  origins  of  the  war. 
Now  that  three-quarters  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  has  been  swept  aside,  including  the 
reparations  and  military  clauses,  one  might 
think  that  Herr  von  Wegerer  might  be  well 
content  to  red  upon  his  oars.  But  as  a  German, 
with  judifiable  pride  in  German  honor,  he  will 
not  red  until  Art.  231  has  also  been  formally 
obliterated.  Originally  he  thought  that  this 
might  be  done  by  some  kind  of  arbitral  judg¬ 
ment  or  by  a  court  of  neutral  hidorical  experts; 
now  he  thinks  that  Germany  can  bed  accom¬ 
plish  it  by  separate  treaties  with  each  of  the 
27  dates  with  which  she  was  at  war. — Sidney 
B.  Pay.  Harvard  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Enrique  Finot.  Bolivar  pacififta.  New 
York.  L.  and  S.  Printing  Co.  1936.  205 
pages. — Dr.  Enrique  Finot,  Bolivian  minider 
in  Washington,  is  well  known  for  his  frequent 
and  excellent  contributions  in  the  field  of 
hidory  and  international  relations.  This  lated 
work  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  ledture  delivered 
at  the  Roerich  Museum  in  New  York  and  at 
the  second  congress  of  the  Pan  American 
Inditute  of  Hidory  and  Geography  held  in 
Washington  in  Odlober,  1935,  In  five  chapters. 
Dr.  Finot  analyzes  the  undoubtedly  important 
role  of  the  great  South  American  liberator  in 
setting  up  the  fird  inditutions  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace  in  the  New  World.  The 
practical  pacifism  of  Bolivar  introduced  the 
concept  of  conciliation  into  American  affairs, 
and  was  indrumental  in  bringing  together 
the  Congress  of  Panama  in  1826,  which  while 
unsuccessful  in  the  dridt  sense  of  the  word, 
did  lay  the  foundation  for  a  higher  degree  of 
international  cooperation  than  was  then  exid- 
ent.  Dr.  Finot  finds  in  Bolivar  the  origin  of  the 
modern  concept  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
devoid  of  many  of  the  defedts  that  charadterize 
the  Geneva  organization.  Bolivar  proposed  at 
Panama  the  formation  of  an  American  society 
of  nations  in  which  conciliation  and  equality 
were  to  be  fundamental  precepts. 

The  work  is  written  with  the  grace  and 
dignity  charadteridic  of  everything  that  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Enrique  Finot.  This  little 
work  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  his  two 
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other  excellent  contributions  of  la^st  year — 
the  Elogio  de  Gabriel  Rene  Moreno  and  his  La 
cultura  colonial  espanola  en  el  Alto  Peru. — 
Richard  Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Hia  Landau.  Camille  Lemonnier.  Preface 
par  Gustave  Charlier.  Paris.  Droz.  1936. 

268  pages. — Here  is  new  proof  of  the  lading 
vitality  of  Lemonnier.  Mile  Landau's  work  is 
documented  with  remarkable  thoroughness  in 
both  published  and  manuscript  matter.  She 
Judies  her  author  as  a  man,  but  as  his  person- 
ality  is  revealed  primarily  in  his  books,  she 
seeks  in  them  “la  reverberation  d'un  tempera¬ 
ment  et  d'un  esprit.”  Ideas  and  ideals  repeated 
in  volume  after  volume  may  be  safely  taken  as 
representing  Lemonnier's  own.  His  ego  was 
in  hfe-long  conflict  with  the  world  in  which 
he  lived.  Fir^,  he  undertook  to  live  for  art 
and  by  his  pen — a  task  even  more  hazardous 
then  than  now;  second,  his  conception  of 
religion  and  morality  was  at  swords'  points 
with  current  theories.  He  is  a  panthei^  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  recalling  at  times 
Walt  Whitman.  He  opposes  sharply  nature  to 
culture  and  civilization,  placing  his  Utopia 
not  in  the  paA  but  in  the  future.  “II  songe  a 
I'aurore  d'un  nouvel  age  qui,  appuye  sur  la 
reconnaissance  de  la  nature,  en  contac!t  perma¬ 
nent  et  vivant  avec  elle,  saura  plier  a  son 
service  les  energies  positives  de  la  civilisation.” 
The  longed  chapter  in  the  book,  Vraie  Morale 
et  Morale  Conventionnelle,  expounds  so  vigor¬ 
ously  the  changes  which  Lemonnier  demands 
that  the  impression  may  be  created  that  he 
was  primarily  a  sociologiA.  He  declares  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  bent  all  his  energies  to  avoid 
being  “un  arti^e  inutile.”  However,  one  of 
his  intimates  remarks  that  he  never  conversed 
about  politics,  hi^ory  or  sociology.  Short  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  deal  with  his  theories  of  ^yle 
and  form.  Mile  Landau  has  wisely  refrained 
from  judging  the  validity  of  the  theories  she 
analyses.  Thus  the  reader  is  left  free  to  ponder 
to  what  extent  Lemonnier  may  yet  prove  to  be 
a  prophet. — Bettj.  M.  Woodridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  Martin  Andersen  Nexd.  Under  aaben 
Himmel.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1935. 

194  pages.  5.75  kroner. — This  continuation  of 
Andersen  Nexd's  childhood  reminiscences  (see 
Bool(s  Abroad,  1934,  p.  165)  is  as  delightful 
reading  as  it  is  important  literature.  The  fam¬ 
ily  has  now  moved  to  Bornholm,  a  small  island 
in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  this  volume  describes 
Nex0's  boyhood  there  from  his  8th  to  his 
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14th  year.  Although  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  family  are  ^ill  bad,  these  years  are  to 
the  impressionable  boy  a  period  of  richness  and 
expansion.  He  experiences  nature;  the  country 
and  the  sea;  he  comes  in  contact  with  new 
people :  the  fishermen  and  the  peasants.  And  if 
his  exi^stence  gives  him  plenty  of  hardship,  it 
also  furnishes  him  with  an  education  in  real¬ 
ities.  As  a  thirteen-year-old  shepherd,  very 
little  schooled,  he  has  an  understanding  of  life 
which  borders  on  wisdom. 

Thus  this  description  of  an  author's  sub- 
jeAive  development  is  also  a  commentary  on 
the  poorer  classes'  objective  approach  to  life. 

But  Nex0  would  not  be  the  man  he  is,  if  his 
appreciation  of  the  educational  values  of 
poverty  led  him  to  accept  as  desirable  a  flatus 
quo  of  the  social  order.  He  believes  in  the 
progress  of  the  individual  under  social  re-  1 
sponsibility  and  in  solidarity  with  other  human 
beings.  It  is  our  good  fortune  that  this  philos¬ 
ophy  is  expressed  in  observations  of  genuine 
freshness  translated  into  a  prose  of  arti^ic 
virility  and  re^raint.  Andersen  Nex0's  auto-  ' 
biography  is  defined  to  become  a  classic. — 
Jem  T^yholtn.  Library'  of  Congress. 

•  Hermann  Oncken.  T^ation  und  Geschichu: 

Reden  und  Aufsdtze.  1919-1935.  Berlin. 
Grote.  1935  517  pages.  10  marks. — In  Ger¬ 
many,  where  professors  take,  or  used  to  take,  , 
a  more  active  part  in  politics  than  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  double  hi^orical  | 
intere^  in  their  public  addresses.  Besides 
setting  forth  the  results  of  their  researches, 
they  help  “date”  an  epoch.  Of  the  score  of 
intere^ing  and  subtly  written  papers  in  this 
volume,  ten  deal  with  the  effects  of  the  War, 
or  with  that  druggie  to  regain  or  defend  Ger¬ 
many's  Webern  Front,  to  which  Professor 
Oncken  had  already  contributed  several  val¬ 
uable  volumes  and  which  was  in  a  sense  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  Saar  Plebiscite.  Three  other 
addresses  illuminate  the  que^ion  of  the  origins 
of  Nationalism  and  the  relations  between  Na¬ 
tion  and  State.  For  readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  special  note  should  be  made  of  the  two 
addresses  on  Carl  Schurz  and  Baron  von  Steu¬ 
ben.  Perhaps  the  mo^  brilliant  chapter  is  that 
in  which  he  surveys  a  thousand  years  of  Ger¬ 
man  development  in  an  effort  to  discover  “The 
Meaning  of  German  Hi^ory;”  he  finds  that 
it  lies  in  Germany’s  central  position  in  Europe, 
between  the  Slavs  in  the  Eauft  and  the  Celts  in 
the  We^;  and  that  after  great  cataArophes  Ger¬ 
many  has  alw'ays  put  forth  fresh  energy  and 
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vigor  in  recovery.  Very  interesting  is  the  final 
chapter  on  Grey's  struggle  for  England's  entry 
into  the  World  War.  Here  Professor  Oncken 
examines  minutely  the  somewhat  obscure  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  divided  British  Cabinet  during 
the  critical  days  of  July,  1914,  and  believes 
that  Grey  Still  withheld  important  informa- 
tion  from  his  colleagues  in  his  effort  to  win 
the  Liberals  to  support  France  and  Russia. 
He  shows  also  how  Grey,  perhaps  unwit' 
tingly,  by  what  he  said  and  left  unsaid,  allowed 
Germany  and  France  and  Russia  to  be  en' 
couraged  to  a  Stiff  attitude  which  contributed 
to  the  outbreak  of  war. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har- 
vard  University. 

•  Joseph  Peyre.  L'Homme  de  Choc.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1936.  272  pages.  15  francs. — 

The  revolt  of  the  Asturias  in  October  1934 
was  the  violent  prelude  of  today's  tragedy 
in  Spain.  The  miners,  pitting  themselves 
again^  a  “Rightist”  government  which  had 
wiped  out  all  that  had  been  gained  during  the 
“First  Biennial,”  served  warning  that  the 
people  of  Spain  had  reached  the  limits  of 
endurance  and  were  ready  to  die  to  ensure  the 
recognition  of  their  rights  as  human  beings. 

This  Stark  book  shows  the  overwhelming 
odds  against  which  both  miners  and  Students 
fought.  It  tells  the  simple  and  tragic  Story  of 
Morenu  and  his  heroic  and  unstinting  fight  for 
the  principle  of  real  democracy.  It  is  the  heart' 
breaking  Struggle  of  men  willing  to  die,  but 
unorganized,  ilbarmed,  wholly  untrained  in 
the  art  of  warfare,  unable  to  fight  “squarely” 
the  handful  of  trained  soldiers  who.  Stationed 
high  in  Cathedral  towers,  sweep  the  square 
below  with  machine  gun  fire,  of  men  helpless 
against  the  airplanes  which  zoom  low,  dropping 
their  deadly  cargo  on  a  population  armed 
solely  with  Stones,  knives,  revolvers  and 
hunting  rifles.  It  is  a  picture,  calm  yet  ruth' 
less,  of  desolation  of  the  city  racked  by  civil 
war,  of  corpsc'littered  Streets,  inadequate 
hospitalization,  seething,  blind,  civilian  panic, 
of  cruelty  and  heroism,  of  a  nation  in  the 
throes  of  revolution,  of  a  people  determined 
“to  die  Standing  rather  than  live  on  its  knees.” 
— Hdene  Paquin  Cantarella.  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

•  J.  L.  R.  Hi^oria  de  la  republica  del  Ecna' 
dor.  Tomo  I  (1822'1861).  Quito.  Edi' 

torial  Ecuatoriana.  1935.  655  pages. — The  ini' 
tials  conceal  the  name  of  Father  Jose  Le  Gou' 
hir  y  Rodas,  w'ell  known  member  of  the  Socie' 
ty  of  Jesus  and  historian  of  republican  Ecua' 
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dor.  Father  Le  Gouhir  traces  in  this  some' 
what  bulky  volume  the  evolution  of  Ecuador 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Greater  Colombia  until  the  advent  to  power 
of  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno.  The  author  inclines 
quite  naturally  to  the  conservative,  clerical 
viewpoint.  In  Ecuador  the  forces  of  con' 
servatism  and  liberalism  are  extremely  well 
defined  and  every  historical  scholar  with  rare 
exceptions  bears  the  label  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  warring  factions.  Father  Le  Gouhir 
has  ekhauSted  the  documentary  evidence. 
His  diligence  is  astounding.  He  divides  the 
history  of  Ecuador  broadly  into  the  following 
classification:  1822'! 830,  the  period  during 
which  Ecuador  foimed  a  part  of  Columbia; 
1830'1845,  the  period  during  which  Juan 
Jose  Flores,  the  first  president,  dominated 
Ecuadorean  politics;  1845'1860,  the  epoch 
known  in  Ecuadorean  history  as  the  Pertodo 
marci^la  in  view  of  the  successful  overthrow 
of  Flores  on  March  6,  1845.  The  work  is 
a  necessary  introduction  to  the  militarism, 
chaos  and  disorder  which  characterized  inde' 
pendent  Ecuador  until  1860  when  the  per' 
sonality  of  Garcia  Moreno  imposed  itself. 
The  learned  Jesuit  has  done  a  splendid  piece 
of  work.  The  flaws  are  the  flaws  of  a  difference 
of  opinion. — Richard  Pattee.  University  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

•  Friedrich  Sieburg.  Robespierre.  Frankfurt 
a.'M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1936.  338  pages. 
6.80  marks. — A  book  hard  to  define,  easy 
enough  to  enjoy.  Begins  and  closes  hke  rcy 
manced  history:  knowing  the  brilliant  jour' 
naliStic  talent  of  Sieburg,  we  expected  nothing 
else.  These  parts  are  very  well  done  indeed-^ 
far  more  vivid  than  the  corresponding  chapters 
in  Gorman’s  The  Mountain  and  the  Plain,  for 
instance.  It  is  not  bad  history,  although  the 
author  has  perhaps  unduly  romanticized  the 
enigmatic  figure  of  Saint'JuSt,  “the  Angel  of 
Death.” 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  very  searching  analysis  of  Robespierre’s 
ideal — an  ideal  which  was  moral  and  even 
religious  rather  than  purely  political.  It  is  a 
truism  that  Robespierre  is  Rousseau’s  Social 
CkintraCt  made  flesh :  but  this  truism,  examined 
in  every  possible  light,  discussed  in  every  one 
of  its  implications,  yields  extremely  intere^ing 
results.  A  political  ideal,  such  as  Danton’s, 
means  pragmatism,  liberty,  compromise,  toler' 
ance,  and  therefore  an  inevitable  element  of 
corruption.  For  to  be  tolerant  means  to  pet' 
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mit  that  which  is  evil  in  your  eyes.  Robes' 
pierre's  Utopia  is  uncompromising,  “Incor¬ 
ruptible,”  Totalitarian:  Thou  shalt  not  allow 
the  wicked  to  live,  and  work  his  wickedness. 
Laws  are  meant,  not  to  enable  men  to  live  and 
let  live,  but  to  enforce  Virtue.  A  man  to  whom 
Virtue  is  revealed  becomes  ipso  fa^  the  true 
voice  and  the  legitimate  ma^er  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  the  Common  Will  that  is  good:  it  is 
the  Good  that  mu^  become  the  Common 
Will.  Thus  theocracy  and  genuine  democracy 
are  one:  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  are  inter¬ 
changeable  terms.  Neither  leaves  any  room 
for  Liberty.  In  this  ^udy  of  the  Fanatical 
State,  Sieburg  was  probably  thinking  of 
Hitler;  he  may  have  used  Robespierre  as  a 
whipping  boy,  juift  as  the  contemporaries  of 
Napoleon  III  used  Emperor  Soulouque.  If  so, 
he  has  been  clever  enough  to  leave  no  opening 
for  the  censor.  Intelledtually,  the  book  sounds 
hone^.  It  is  not  Pro-Robespierri^ :  yet  it 
makes  us  feel  that  the  Morali^ic  Dictator, 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  practical  kind, 
is  also  far  more  respec^lable. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Luigi  Tonelli.  Tasso.  Torino.  Paravia. 

1935.  353  pages.  12  lire. — Luigi  Tonelli 
needs  no  introduction  to  cultured  American 
readers,  who  know  him  as  one  of  the  mo^ 
prolihe  contemporary  critics  of  Italy,  having 
to  his  credit  over  twenty  volumes  of  critical 
Judies,  novels,  short  Tories  and  plays.  He  is 
a  contributor  to  the  foremo^  Italian  periodicals 
and  a  leading  member  of  the  new  Italian  crit¬ 
ical  school  which  aims  at  recon^ru^ting  the 
entire  personality  of  a  writer  by  analyzing 
simultaneously  the  man  and  his  works.  To 
fo^er  this  method  he  has  published  a  ^udy 
entitled:  Alla  ricerca  della  personalitd — Saggi 
di  critica  militante,  1923.  A  second  series 
of  the  same  work  appeared  in  1929.  In 
this  ^udy  on  Tasso  our  author  tries  fir^  to 
delineate  the  exacfl  hi^orical  position  of  the 
poet  by  giving  the  reader  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  philosophical,  religious,  arti^ic 
and  literary  background  of  the  time  in  which 
Tasso  lived.  He  then  reviews  the  works  of 
various  Tasso  scholars  such  as  Gua^i,  Solerti, 
De  Gubernatis,  De  Sandtis,  d’Ovidio,  Car- 
ducci,  Donadoni  and  Croce.  He  finds  them 
to  be  either  inadequate  or  one-sided,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  errors  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  with  the  result  that  many  contro¬ 
versial  opinions  are  reported  along  with  the 
author's  own  interpretations,  which  are 
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usually  well-founded  and  original.  One  of  the 
out^nding  charadleriStics  of  Tasso’s  poetry, 
according  to  Tonelli,  is  the  prevalence  of  verse- 
melody  over  clearness  of  image,  of  color  over 
design,  of  feeling  over  thought.  In  Tasso's 
youthful  production,  the  Rinaldo,  he  sees  a 
noble  dream  of  love  and  glory  tinted  with 
sadness.  He  vindicates  the  originality  of  the 
Aminta,  and  both  the  originality  and  the 
epical  sub^ratum  of  the  Gerusalemme  Libc- 
rata.  Tasso's  tragedy  is  the  tragedy  of  his  age 
because  the  poet  fully  embodied  its  spirit, 
ideals  and  dreams.  A  very  valuable  contribu-  I 
tion  to  Tasso  Judies. — Michele  Renzulli. 
Temple  University. 

PHILOSOPHY 

•  Alois  Fischer.  Die  Exiflenzphilosophie 
Martin  Heideggers.  Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner. 
1935.  149  pages.  7-50  marks. — This  mono¬ 
graph  purports  to  analyze  the  essential  ideas 
in  the  writings  of  Martin  Heidegger,  whose 
Sein  und  Zeit  (1927)  the  author  regards  as  the 
mo^  important  publication  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  since  Husserl's  Ideen  zu  einer  rein' 
en  Phanomenologie  (1917)  and  who  is  general¬ 
ly  conceded  to  be  the  foremo^  representative 
in  contemporary  German  thought  of  the  move¬ 
ment  somewhat  loosely  described  by  its 
sponsors  as  “existential  philosophy." 

In  his  attempt  to  clarify  the  ideas  of  Hei¬ 
degger,  Fischer  defines  existential  philosophy 
as  pure  ontology  which  seeks  to  determine  the 
essence  of  being  on  an  idealistic  basis  as  a 
function  of  knowledge  deriving  not  primarily 
or  solely  from  the  rational  faculties  but  from 
the  totality  of  the  spiritual  personality  of 
man.  This  spiritual  personality,  however, 
conditioned  by  its  ontological  Structure,  pos¬ 
sesses  an  “existential”  rather  than  a  “sub¬ 
stantial"  character.  Therefore,  the  term  “ex¬ 
istential  philosophy.”  Thus  we  have.  Strangely 
enough,  an  ontological  method  which  admits 
its  indebtedness  to  the  transcendentalism  of 
Kant  and  yet  Strives  to  substitute  for  Kant's 
“reason"  Kierkegaard's  “existence." 

In  keeping  with  this  somewhat  self-con- 
tradiCtory  definition,  Fischer  points  out  that  the 
obvious  and  frequently  noted  connection  be¬ 
tween  Heidegger  and  Soren  Kierkegaard,  whose 
hostility  toward  poSt-Kantian  abstractions,  he 
claims,  made  him  the  first  existential  theo¬ 
logian  and  existential  philosopher,  is  really 
rather  tenuous.  Heidegger,  of  course,  derives 
from  Kierkegaard,  but  his  deliberate  ignoring 
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of  the  ethical  facftor  has  resulted  in  a  wide 
cleavage  between  his  severely  ontological 
sy^em  and  the  ideas  of  the  Danish  theologian. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fischer  ^ates  that  any 
genuine  under^nding  of  Heidegger  is  depend' 
ent  on  a  prop>er  regard  for  the  determining 
influences  of  Ari^otle  and  the  Schola^ics,  of 
Kant,  Wilhelm  Dilthey  and  the  phenomenal' 
i^ic  school  of  Husserl.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
these  influences  that  Fischer  scrutinizes  Hei' 
degger’s  attack  on  the  age'old  problem  of  being. 
Part  III  of  his  monograph  is  given  over  to  a 
critical  evaluation  of  Heidegger’s  theories  of 
intentionality  (Sorge)  and  being  or  exigence 
(Dasein),  and  in  the  course  of  his  analysis  he 
demon^rates  with  a  certain  originality  the 
bearing  which  the  ideas  of  Brentano,  Husserl 
and  Scheler  have  had  on  these  fundamental 
concepts.  This  hi^orical  approach  accounts 
satisfactorily,  the  author  indicates,  for  the 
incongruous  circum^nce  that  Heidegger  in 
his  capacity  as  resurrecftor  of  Kierkegaard 
should  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
phenomenali^ts. — Henry  Brennecl(e.  New  York 
University. 

•  Graf  Hermann  Keyserling.  Das  Buck 
vom  personlichen  Leben.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Ver  lags' Anhalt.  1936.  678  pages. — 
This  important  new  work  of  Count  Keyset' 
bng  IS  divided  into  the  following  chapters  of 
about  50  pages  each:  Gesundheit;  Von  den  Un' 
tergrunden  des  Lebensf(ampfes;  Der  Ur'Zusant' 
menhang  der  Menschen;  Seele;  Das  Prinzip  der 
Polarisation  und  der  Ehe;  Weltfrommigf^eit; 
Wahrhaftig}{eit;  Emsam^eit;  Leiden;  Freiheit; 
Das  Leben  als  KunSt;  Heiligung.  The  central 
theme  of  the  book  is  the  problem  of  individ' 
ualism  in  its  relation  to  group  living.  The 
author  tries  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  two 
and  prove  that  successful  group  living — i.e., 
living  for  the  group — presupposes  the  higher 
type  of  individual,  one  who  has  developed 
personality  to  the  utmo^,  but  who  then  sub' 
ordinates  that  highly  trained  body'mind' 
spirit  to  the  whole,  with  the  service  of  the 
whole  as  his  goal  and  his  ju^ification.  There 
is  thus  set  forth  a  very  high  idealism,  which 
requires  the  final  sacrifice  for  an  idea,  a  Welt' 
anschuuung.  Ultimately  every  man  lives  alone, 
but  he  lives  for  the  whole,  for  his  group,  the 
nation,  the  world.  As  an  example  of  the  au' 
thor’s  method  and  approach,  we  may  take  his 
view  of  equality  as  shown  in  etiquette;  it  is 
etiquette  which  e^blishes  equality  between 
king  and  commoner  by  providing  the  necessary 
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di^nce  between  them. — Count  Keyserling  is 
not  one  of  those  philosophers  “who  say  things 
that  everybody  knows  in  words  that  nobody 
can  underhand.”  His  ^yle  is  Jclear,  under' 
^andable,  and  forceful.  His  message  is  one 
which  affedts  every  serious'minded  person. 
It  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  all  who 
crave  more  light  on  the  why  and  how  of  their 
daily  living. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 

University. 

•  Jacques  Maritain.  Science  et  Sagesse. 

Paris.  Labergerie.  1935.  393  pages.  20 

francs. — Disciplined  guide  to  sound  thinking; 
succinA,  critical  review  of  the  evolution  of 
metaphysic  since  the  Middle  Ages;  notable 
defense  of  philosophy  and  theology;  muscled 
prose,  occasionally  swelling  to  poetic  music, 
when  the  soul  is  stirred  at  its  profoundeA 
springs,  but  prose  invariably  moulded  to  the 
precision  of  discriminatory  thought;  there, 
in  brief,  is  Maritain’s  ScieyKe  et  Sagesse,  super' 
latively  provocative  book,  which,  if  exacting 
of  a  reader's  attention,  is  opulently  rewarding 
to  one  prepared  uncompromisingly  to  meet 
such  exadtions. 

The  opening  chapter  traces  the  develop' 
ment  of  modern  thought,  away  from  sagesse, 
toward  science — development  culminating  in 
the  contemporary  usurpation  of  empiricism. 
The  second  defines,  pleads  for  a  philosophic  de 
la  nature,  supplementary  to  empiricism,  essen' 
tial  to,  in  turn  supplemented  by,  a  valid  meta' 
physic.  The  third  travels  difficult  ground  of 
interrelations  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  is  a  supplement  to  Maritain’s  earher  De  la 
Philosophic  chretienne.  There  are  important 
“eclaircissements  sur  la  philosophie  morale.’’ 

Limitations  of  a  paragraph  cannot  sugge^st 
the  importance,  the  richness  of  this  book. 
A  ma^er  sets  forth  a  few  of  nec^Thomism’s 
inalienable  claims  to  fir^t  place  in  our  inteh 
ledtual  sun.  Doing  so,  he  goes  far  toward  sub' 
^tantiation  of  his  own  right  to  recognition  as 
one  of  the  fir^t  minds  of  our  generation. — Earl 
Daniels.  Colgate  University. 

•  Gu^v  E.  Mueller.  Ameril^anische  Philo' 

Sophie.  Stuttgart.  Frommann.  1936.  304 

pages.  6.80  and  7-80  marks. — As  a  German 
comment  upon  certain  aspedls  of  American 
thought  this  book  has  decided  merit.  As  an 
interpretation  of  American  philosophy  it  suf' 
fers  from  limitations. 

The  author  has  written  with  power  within 
the  limitations  which  he  has  accepted  for  him' 
self.  He  analyzes  the  American  scene  with  con' 
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siderabic  imagination  and  in  general  treats 
the  out^nding  American  thinkers  with  tech' 
nical  competence.  In  addition  to  the  subjedls 
usually  treated  in  works  on  American  philos' 
ophy  he  handles  such  matters  as  the  aeisthetics 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  the  philosophy  of  hi^ory 
of  Henry  Adams,  and  the  educational  contri' 
butions  of  Henry  Philip  Tappan.  Furthermore, 
the  book  is  written  with  great  vividness  of 
Style. 

The  American  reader  will  not  agree  at  all 
points  with  the  emphasis  which  Dr.  Mueller 
gives  his  material.  In  considering  the  Saint 
Louis  Movement  in  Philosophy,  for  instance, 
he  writes  upon  Brokmeyer  somev.’hat  fully  but 
throws  Harris  and  Snider  together  in  a 
couple  of  paragraphs.  It  will  be  objecjled  that 
Harris  was  much  more  important  in  the  life  of 
America  than  Brokmeyer.  Again,  in  discussing 
the  Critical  Realists  the  author  considers  San' 
tayana  at  great  length  but  ignores  Sellars, 
Lovejoy,  and  Drake,  who  were  far  more  signi' 
Scant  than  Santayana  in  the  movement  as  such. 

The  professional  thinker  will  6nd  something 
to  criticize  also  in  the  handling  of  the  New 
Realists.  Mueller  rightly  takes  them  to  task 
for  their  contemptuous  attitude  toward  the 
philosophy  of  the  paSt.  When  he  comes  to  con' 
sider  their  positive  contributions,  however, 
he  is  not  on  such  sure  ground.  It  may  be  con' 
je(ftured  that  his  idealistic  outlook  prevents  his 
recognizing  the  epistemological  problem  which 
they  faced. 

Though  many  will  wish  that  Mueller  had 
used  his  talents  to  see  American  philosophy 
more  from  the  native  point  of  view,  the  book 
will  serve  remarkably  well  to  acquaint  Get' 
man'speaking  peoples  with  the  development 
and  high  points  of  American  thought. — 
Charles  M.  Perry.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

LITERATURE 

•  Andre  Cuisenier.  Jules  Romains  et  VU' 
nanimisme.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1935.  329 
pages.  12  francs. — Cuisenier  examines  the 
voluminous  and  varied  works  of  Jules  Ro' 
mains,  up  to  but  excluding  The  Men  of  Good 
Will,  in  the  light  of  Romain's  early  dodtrine, 
Uruinimism.  The  Study  is  enthusiastic  and 
thorough:  Unanimism  appears  as  a  profound 
and  consistent  theory,  applicable  to  every 
sphere  of  human  (and  divine)  activity.  Una' 
nimism  is  not  identical  with  Colledtive  Psycho' 
logy;  it  contains  at  least  a  dash  of  Fouillee’s 
“Ideas  as  Forces.”  A  Unanime  is  not  a  mere 


allegory,  not  a  lifeless  abStradtion;  it  possesses 
real  existence.  But  that  existence  dissolves  with 
the  disintegration  of  the  component  parts.  A 
group  is  a  person:  all  the  way  from  a  fortuitous 
gathering  round  a  dog  fight  to  a  church  or  a 
nation.  The  myth,  the  discipline  which  unite 
men,  create  persons,  are  themselves  persons. 
(Michelet,  Hugo  and  all  the  Romanticists  down 
to  Zola  would  approve.)  Conversely,  perhaps 
an  individual  like  Jules  Romains  himself  is  but 
a  fleeting  aggregation,  a  group  precariously 
held  together  and  ready  to  fall  apart,  a  Vocal 
but  transient  Will;  and  the  “Unanime”  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  Romains  is  doubled 
by  the  Romains  myth,  the  shadowy  personage 
created  by  his  readers,  who  will  die  — centuries 
hence,  when  no  one  is  left  to  chuckle  over  Les 
Copains.  All  this  is  ingenious,  and  may  “im- 
part  a  purer  meaning  to  the  words  of  the 
tribe”;  and  the  dodtrine  of  the  Psychical 
Continuum,  the  substratum  of  all  our  thoughts, 
w’ith  which  we  are  obscurely  in  touch  and 
from  which  we  draw  our  intelledlual  sub 
Stance,  is  worth  exploring.  However,  Una- 
nimism  seems  to  us  only  one  element  in  Ro- 
mains,  and  should  not  be  made  the  single 
source  of  his  art.  Romains  insists  on  the  role 
of  the  Didtator  in  creating  Unanimity;  and 
also  on  the  duty  of  the  Individual — Jean  le 
Maufranc,  Musse — to  resist  Standardization, 
to  escape  from  the  group.  The  most  original 
contribution  of  J.  R.  is  probably  the  concept 
of  La  My^ification  Creatrice,  the  hoax  as  work' 
ing  hypothesis,  evolving  truth  out  of  wilful 
deceit  (Les  Copains,  Knocl{,  Dotiogoo);  and 
the  greatest  fault  of  this  very  serious  and 
cogent  book  is  its  total  lack  of  humor.  Cuisc' 
nier  has  no  “paroptic  sense”  for  Romains’ 
magnificent  fooling. — Albert  Gu^ard.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Manlio  Lo  Vecchio  MuSti.  L'Opera  di 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  Torino.  Paravia. 
1936. — As  Sig.  MuSti  himself  is  well  aware, 
most  critical  works  on  D'Annunzio  have 
deviated  from  the  legitimate  terrain  of  aes' 
thetic  analysis  and  have  become  instead  tangen' 
tial  psychological  or  moralistic  Studies  almo^ 
purely  subjedtive  in  their  approach.  Net  rc' 
suit:  presentation  of  D'Annunzio  the  Man, 
development  of  such  formulae  as  “sensuale” 
or  “superuomo.”  MuSti  proposes— and  suc' 
ceeds  in  carrying  out — the  investigation,  not 
of  the  temperament  and  psyche  of  the  Man, 
but  of  the  fantasy  and  the  power  of  the  Arti^ 
as  it  can  be  determined  from  a  carefully  de' 
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limited  examination  of  his  Art-Work.  For  that 
we  can  be  grateful  to  Mu^i  in  view  of  the 
nauseating  adulation  or  immoderate  censure 
resulting  from  Judies  of  the  former  kind.  This 
is  the  only  complete  and  up'to-date  critical 
book  of  which  I  know  that  analyzes  rigorously, 
concretely,  the  literary  works  of  D’Annunzio 
in  an  order  representing  a  pradlical  compromise 
between  the  logical  and  the  chronological, 
thus  lending  itself  to  convenient  examination 
and  reference.  Here  you  will  find  no  sweeping, 
breath'taking,  grandiose  syntheses  which  are 
so  often  nothing  more  than  glorified  guessing 
— and  at  the  same  time,  there  is  demon^rated 
a  live  awareness  of  ae^hetic  values  expressed 
in  a  warm  eloquent  ^yle  not  unfavorably  com- 
parable  with  the  turgid  outpourings  of  some 
of  Muiiti's  predecessors. 

With  all  this  Mu^i  is  unfortunately  not 
free  from  excessive  complaisance  toward  cer- 
tain  unpleasant  elements  in  D'Annunzio, 
namely,  flatulent  periods;  bizarre,  drained 
tropes;  unpleasant  emphasis  of  the  Ego;  over' 
readiness  to  make  the  mo^  unscrupulous  use 
of  materials  be^t  left  untouched;  and  la.<t,  tho 
not  conclusively,  a  kind  of  rampant,  indiscrim' 
mating  Italianism  so  insistently  remindful  of 
the  more  megalomaniac  aspeefts  of  Fascism. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  preceded  by  a  short, 
informative  biography  and  concluded  by  a 
well'classified  bibliography.  No  doubt  as  an 
emphatic  gesture  of  protest  to  his  too  synthetic' 
ally'minded  predecessors,  MuSti  has  deliber' 
ately  omitted  the  traditional  concluding  cl  ap' 
ter  but  we  may  reSt  assured  that  the  discern' 
ing  reader  will  be  able  to  write  his  own 
epilogue. — F.  B.  Giovanelli.  University  of 
Illinois. 

•  Ernesto  Marsili.  El  verdadero  origen  del 
teairo  argentino.  Buenos  Aires.  Lajouane. 
1935.  51  pages. — Our  author  tells  us  that  this 
is  only  the  first  part  of  an  exhaustive  Study  of 
the  National  Theater  of  the  Argentine  soon 
to  be  published.  His  object  here  is  to  correct 
the  mistaken  ideas  now  current  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  theatre.  It  is  not  borrowed  from  Spain 
or  from  any  foreign  country.  No  really  national 
theatre  could  be  bom  until  the  Argentine 
became  a  real  nation,  united  by  a  common 
language  and  common  beliefs,  customs  and 
ideals.  When  this  time  came,  about  1875,  cet' 
tain  teaching  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
began  to  present  in  their  schools  and  even  in 
certain  churches,  simple  plays  drawn  from 
Biblical  sources  or  from  the  every'day  life  of 


the  people,  sometimes  even  comedies,  but  all 
with  a  moral  tendency.  These  simple  and 
popular  plays,  adted  largely  by  the  pupils  for 
their  families  and  friends,  prepared  the  people 
to  welcome  and  understand  the  plays  of  the 
professional  theatre  and  so  the  “real  National 
Theatre  of  the  Argentine”  was  born.  Our 
author  thinks  that  foreign  dramatists  have 
an  evil  influence,  inciting  the  people  to  resist 
authority;  only  one  born  in  the  country  can  ex' 
press  the  soul  of  its  people.  Art  is  an  important 
fadtor  in  national  culture  and  the  theater  is  that 
form  of  art  “most  adequate  for  improving  the 
multitude.”  A  brief  chapter  on  later  and  more 
literary  Argentine  dramatists  names  Nemesio 
Trejo  as  the  most  significant.  Marian  P. 
Whitney.  New  Haven. 

FICTION,  POETRY,  DRAMA 

•  Acevedo  Hernandez.  Angelica.  56  pages. 

1934.  El  drbol  viejo.  63  pages.  1935. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  ^ch  voume: 
$1.50  m.-n. — We  Americans  know  far  too  little 
of  the  cultural  life  of  our  neighbors  to  the  South 
and  we  should  be  glad  of  the  glimpse  of  the 
theatre  of  Chile  which  these  two  little  plays 
afford  us.  Both  are  diStindtly  interesting;  both 
deal  with  problems  common  to  all  lands,  yet 
with  differences  in  setting  and  atmosphere 
which  are  very  attractive.  The  first  presents  an 
interesting  problem  of  married  life.  AngHica 
has  abandoned  a  successful  career  on  the  Stage 
and  a  host  of  youthful  admirers  to  marry  a  man 
much  older  than  herself,  a  philosopher  and 
author,  whom  she  reveres  as  the  noblest  and 
wisest  of  men.  They  are  both  perfectly  happy, 
until  their  only  child  is  suddenly  killed.  The 
husband  is  completely  shattered  by  the  blow; 
he  is  a  broken  old  man  with  neither  Strength 
nor  courage  left,  who  can  give  his  young  wife 
no  comfort  or  support  in  her  misery.  Unhappy 
and  disillusioned,  she  almost  yields  to  the 
wooing  of  a  young  lover,  but  prefers  to  end  her 
own  life  rather  than  be  false  to  her  memories 
and  ideals. 

The  second  play  gives  a  simple  and  charming 
picture  of  family  life  on  a  Chilean  farm;  its 
characters  speak  a  dialect  unfamiliar,  yet  not 
difficult  to  read.  The  old  tree  shades  the 
house  of  a  fine  old  countryman,  the  center  and 
Stay  of  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 
When  one  by  one  they  all  feel  the  urge  to 
leave  home  and  seek  success  or  happiness  else' 
where,  he  lets  them  go  and  gives  to  each  a 
larger  portion  than  he  can  well  afford,  feeling 
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that  each  has  the  right  to  choose  his  own  path 
in  life.  Yet  he  welcomes  and  helps  those  whom 
lack  of  success  in  business  or  marriage  drives 
back  to  the  old  home  until,  broken  by  hard 
w'ork  and  the  loss  of  his  faithful  wife,  he  falls 
like  the  old  tree,  which  the  ^orm  has  over¬ 
thrown. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  Sousa  Co^ta.  Miss  Seculo  XX.  (Scenas  da 
vida  do  Minho).  Lisboa.  Guimaes.  1936. 
277  pages.— Sousa  Co^a  is  one  of  the  chief 
6gurcs  of  contemporary  Portuguese  literature. 
His  work  includes  various  genres:  the  novel, 
short  jftory,  travels,  hiistoric  evocations,  jour¬ 
nalism  and  some  theatre.  But  he  prefers  the 
novels  that  deals  with  modem  life,  and  this 
type  of  wnting  has  brought  him  some  well 
deserved  success. 

The  society  studied  by  Sousa  Co^a  is  that 
of  the  academic  circles  of  Coimbra,  where  he 
practised  law,  as  well  as  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces,  near  his  native  heath,  and  Lisbon, 
where  he  is  now  a  magi^rate.  Amorous  in¬ 
trigue,  provincial  life  with  its  petty  affairs 
and  local  quarrels,  and  the  hi^ory  of  Portu¬ 
gal  with  its  moral  problems,  are  the  subject 
matter  of  his  novels.  During  recent  years,  he 
has  preferred  to  deal  with  another  theme :  the 
abuses  of  divorce  and  the  Grange  situations  it 
creates.  Naturally  this  theme  has  its  counter¬ 
part:  the  defense  of  faithful  and  permanent 
love  which  resits  the  easy  way  out  of  marital 
difficulties  which  divorce  offers  (Duaz  vezes 
amantes  and  Diiorciada). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  e^hetics,  his 
work  is  dominated  by  a  deep  feeling  for  nature 
and  a  great  power  to  express  emotions  of  color, 
form  and  perspedlive.  Few  Portuguese  writers 
know  their  native  countryside  so  well  or  love 
it  so  well.  His  works  are  often  intercAing  as 
ethnography  because  Sousa  Co^a  describes 
with  sharp  realism  local  cuAoms  and  popular 
speech.  A  good  example  of  this  profound  love 
for  his  birthplace  is  the  tiny  volume  Mappa 
fallado  de  Portugal,  a  touri^  guide.  I  fear, 
however,  that  by  the  very  fadt  of  its  literary 
qualities,  it  will  not  be  readily  accessible  to 
foreign  readers. 

His  la^  novel  is  especially  intere^ing  to 
Americans  because  it  portrays  the  beneficent 
influence  of  American  education  on  a  young 
Portuguese  girl  who  emigrated  at  an  early  age 
and  returned  on  a  visit  to  her  homeland  and 
her  family.  Gina — the  protagoni^ — comes  from 
a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Minho  and  her 
family  is  a  center  of  routine  prejudices.  There 


is  a  moment  in  the  ^ory  of  the  bickerings 
between  the  Americanized  Gina  and  her 
family  when  a  reawakening  of  a  childhood  love 
affair  is  about  to  reconcile  Gina  and  her  people. 
But  local  intrigue  and  a  degree  of  deceit  on  the 
part  of  her  lover  cause  a  break.  In  all  this  the 
my^crious  effedls  of  the  landscape,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  Sousa  CoSta,  play  a 
considerable  role.  Gina  returns  to  America, 
unmarried  and  free,  but  with  a  richer  ex¬ 
perience  and  definitely  through  with  Portugal. 

The  book  is  very  friendly  to  America, 
friendly  in  a  spontaneous  and  indirecft  way. 
The  author  has  never  been  to  the  U.  S.  We 
must  recognize  that  his  in^in<^t  did  not  err. 
Jules  Verne,  ma^er  of  geographical  literature, 
traveled  very  little.  However,  we  mu^ft  point 
out  that  the  clash  between  Gina's  American¬ 
ism  and  the  Portuguese  spirit  of  her  home  town  j 
and  family  is  somew’hat  exaggerated.  American 
education  in  this  novel  is  not  compared  with 
the  average  Portuguese  education  which  could 
truly  represent  the  whole  country,  but  with  the 
Cupidity  and  meanness  of  an  out-of-the-way 
provincial  town,  an  intolerable  atmosphere 
even  for  educated  Portuguese.  And  the  man 
with  whom  Gina  fell  in  love  was  a  spineless 
and  contradictory  character  who  would  in  the 
end  be  despised  by  any  other  Portuguese 
woman,  even  if  she  had  never  left  her  native 
land.  Nevertheless,  Sousa  Cora's  new  work 
amounts  to  a  powerful  attack  against  the 
pettiness  of  provincial  life.  It  is  also  a  book  of 
unqueAioned  beauty:  its  landscapes  and 
ethnographic  themes  lead  to  intimate  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  Portuguese  soul. 

At  the  same  time,  the  novel  tends  to 
di^urb  the  reader  because  of  Sousa  Co^’s 
^yli^ic  exaggerations  and  his  pompous  rhet¬ 
oric.  Hence  Miss  Seculo  XX  is  a  ^riking 
example  of  the  literary  baroque,  and  in  this 
respeeft  deserves  to  be  closely  analyzed.  There 
is  nothing  less  American  than  the  baroque. 
America  created  that  rectilinear  sharp-edged 
skyscraper  Gothic  ^yle  and  a  race  of  sensitive 
souls  damped  with  a  certain  uniformity,  but 
all  is  quite  different  from  the  florid  wealth  of 
the  volute  and  all  its  winding,  twining 
caprice. — Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Lisbon. 

•  Hans  Friedrich.  Dismas  Koller  der  Schd' 
fer.  Braunschweig.  Vieweg.  1935.  339 
pages. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  praise 
a  novel  without  reserve  or  ^int.  Friedrich’s 
new  work  is  so  admirable  that  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  classify  it  as  literature.  At  the  same 
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time  it  presents  a  bit  of  real  life  with  a  hdelity 
and  vividness  which  is  the  more  satisfying  in 
that  it  is  so  rare.  Dismas  Koller,  a  self-made 
man,  marries  at  43  Babett  Thumer,  26, 
daughter  of  the  local  merchant  and  his  city- 
bred  wife.  There  remains  a  certain  gulf  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  result  of  differences  in  up¬ 
bringing,  charadler,  point  of  view,  and  marital 
adjustment.  This  grows  deeper  and  broader 
when  Babett,  after  bearing  him  one  son  and 
losing  her  second  child,  remains  barren,  and 
when  she,  in  whom  marriage  has  fanned  her 
latent  passion  into  flame,  remains  unsatis- 
6ed  in  the  depths  of  her  soul.  Her  estrange¬ 
ment  from  Dismas  is  intensified  by  the  love- 
making  of  her  cousin  Philipp,  to  which  she 
responds,  though  only  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Then  w-hen  the  tw’O  men  engage  in  a  violent 
tussle  in  the  hay-loft,  and  Philipp  falls  out  of 
it  to  his  death,  Babett’s  feeling  returns  to 
Dismas,  who,  though  really  guiltless,  is  held 
responsible  for  the  accident  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  long  and  painful  illness  which 
sets  in  soon  after  and  ine.xorably  frustrates 
her  husband's  powerful  will  to  live,  Babett 
not  only  nurses  him  with  unflagging  patience; 
she  again  becomes,  and  in  perhaps  a  truer  sense 
than  ever,  his  wife.  And  when  Dismas  dies 
in  the  field,  close  to  the  beloved  sheep  that  he 
was  so  fain  to  see  once  more,  his  legacy  is 
something  more  than  house  and  herd:  it  is 
Babett’s  determination  to  carry  on  until  his 
son  shall  take  over  his  father's  heritage.  There 
is  an  intelligent  affirmation  of  life  in  this  ^ory 
that  I  found  profoundly  comforting  and  satis¬ 
fying. — Bayard  'Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 

versity. 

•  Benjamin  James.  Viviana  y  Merlin. 

Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936.  159  pages 
(large  oc!tavo). — It  was  Grange  to  the  present 
reviewer  to  receive,  in  the  micbt  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  rebellion,  this  exquisite  piece  of  book¬ 
making,  with  Luisa  Butler's  charming  color 
and  sepia  illu^rations,  and  with  an  inscription 
from  the  author  that  gave  no  hint  of  the 
bloody  turmoil  that  was  so  near  (the  book 
muA  have  been  sent  ju^  before  the  conflicft 
broke  out).  And  the  subjedt  itself,  Vivian 
and  Merlin — what  could  be  more  remote 
from  the  druggie  of  FasciAs  and  People’s 
Front?  (Yet  one  recalls  the  new  and  human¬ 
sounding  “dehumanizer”  whom  James  let  us 
hear  not  so  long  ago  in  the  preface  to  his  Doble 
agonia  de  Becquer.)  Of  the  Viviana  y  Merlin 
what  is  there  to  be  said,  save  that  it  is  perhaps 


the  mo^  dehcate  and  gossamer-hke  of  all 
James'  always  poetic  creations?  It  is  a  poem 
in  prose,  and  a  very  beautiful  poem,  far-away 
and  unreal,  as  are  Vivian  and  Merlin  them¬ 
selves,  yet  not  without  its  poetically  garbed 
moral.  The  theme  is  not  a  new  one  with  Jar- 
nes;  he  has  toyed  with  it  before — in  his  El 
(rrofesor  inutil,  for  example.  It  is  one  that 
would  seem  to  have  grown  upon  him  until  it 
became  quite  irresi^ible,  and  there  w^as  nothing 
to  do  but  put  it  down  in  extenso.  If  you  are  a 
lover  of  James,  you  will  want  to  add  Viviana 
y  Merlin  to  your  colledtion. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Giuseppe  Longo.  Callirhoe.  Catania.  Stu¬ 
dio  Editoriale  Modemo.  1935.  359  pages. 
15  lire. — If  we  glance  at  Italian  contemporary 
lyric  poetry,  which  is  unfortunately  in  a  ^te 
of  transition,  we  are  bewildered  at  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  exists  among  the  different  schools 
of  poetry  that  have  sprung  during  the  la^ 
twenty-five  years.  On  one  hand  we  have  the 
so  called  “crepuscolari”  headed  by  Gozzano; 
the  “colori^i”  or  the  followers  of  Govoni; 
the  “fiabeschi”  like  Betti  and  Pezzani;  the 
“piccoli  ironi^i”  and  the  “piccoU  sentimen- 
tali”  like  Folgore  and  Palazzeschi.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  the  “futuri^i”  or  the  Marinet¬ 
ti  school;  the  ever-increasing  followers  of 
the  “poesia  in  prosa”  and  small  groups  of  the 
other  “ismi.”  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  note, 
amid  so  much  decadence,  a  few  solitary  wor¬ 
shippers  of  classical  poetry.  An  out^anding 
example  is  Giuseppe  Longo,  a  Sicilian  and  a 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Palermo.  Signor 
Longo,  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  humani^  and, 
therefore,  well  versed  in  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures,  has  published  excellent 
translations  both  from  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  his 
Versioni  metriche  dal  greco  e  dal  latino,  Agri- 
gento,  1917;  his  metrical  translations  of  the 
epigrams  of  Anyte  and  Meleager  (Anite  di 
Tegea,  Gli  epigrammi,  Palermo,  1929;  and 
Meleagro,  Gli  epigrammi,  Lanciano,  1930). 
Following  the  Greek  epigrammatic  tradition 
Signor  Longo  has  produced  epigrams  of  his 
own,  which  rank  among  the  fine^  in  Italian 
literature.  Such  are  his  Epigrammi  a  Gioietta, 
Palermo,  1929;  and  Monos,  77  epigrammi, 
Palermo,  1935.  It  is  not  as  a  translator  that 
our  author  has  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
literature  of  modem  Italy,  but  rather  as  a 
lyrical  and  elegiac  poet.  Callirhoe,  in  fa(ft,  is  a 
seleifted  colledtion  of  all  the  lyrical  and  elegiac 
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poems  he  has  published  from  1912  up  to  the 
present  time.  Longo's  earlier  poetry  is  resonant 
with  the  tones  of  Carducci,  Pascoli  and  D’An- 
nunzio,  but  his  later  production  has  gradually 
acquired  a  physiognomy  of  its  own.  The  be^ 
of  our  author's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Elegie  AgrigentiTie,  Catania,  Studio  Editoriale 
Modemo,  1933.  There  his  poetry  takes  on 
deBnitely  a  dijstinct  individuality,  becomes  the 
full  expression  of  the  poet's  inner  self,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  it  bears  the  marks 
of  an  undeniable  originality.  Although  Lon' 
go's  poetical  world  is  rather  narrow  and  mono' 
tonous,  his  two  main  themes,  love  and  nature, 
elicit  from  his  heart  verses  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  melody;  and,  at  times,  he  sings  of  love  and 
nature  with  a  Shelleyan  sensitiveness  and  rap' 
ture.  In  Longo's  poetry,  moreover,  there  is 
a  classical  repose  and  re^raint,  a  classical 
transparency  of  thought  and  form,  and  such 
a  perfedl  ma^ery  of  the  metres  as  will  make 
any  learned  critic  and  reader  think  of  the  great 
lyric  and  elegiac  poets  of  ancient  Greece.  Un- 
que^ionably  Signor  Giuseppe  Longo  is  one 
of  the  few  true  living  poets  of  Italy,  and 
deserves  to  be  better  known  not  only  in  his 
country,  but  also  abroad. — Michele  Renzulli. 
Temple  University. 

•  Francois  Mauriac.  Le  Mai.  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1935. 231  pages.  35  francs. — As  Mau' 
riac's  6fth  or  sixth  novel  of  adolescence,  Le 
Mai  pushes  his  explorations  a  little  deeper  into 
the  country  which  he  calles  the  Desert  de  I'a' 
mour.  It  tells  how  a  Bordeaux  youth,  piously 
brought  up  by  a  widowed  mother,  is  deeply 
troubled  by  the  occasional  presence  under 
their  roof  of  an  adventuress  who  had  been  a 
childhood  friend  of  his  mother;  meeting  Fanny 
by  chance  during  a  vacation  in  Venice,  some- 
time  after  his  mother  had  Bnally  refused  to 
receive  her,  he  succumbs  to  that  agent  of  evil 
whom  his  puritanical  mother  had  unsuspect' 
ingly  introduced  into  her  well'protecJled  home. 
The  greater  part  of  the  novel  deals  with  the 
druggie  between  Fabien’s  old  faith  and  his 
new  passion.  The  novel  is  written  in  Mauriac’s 
be^  ^yle,  rich  in  images;  it  is  particularly  in' 
tereAing  to  compare  Le  Mai  with  Fabien, 
published  only  in  a  limited  edition  in  1926,  for 
one  can  see  exadtly  how  he  has  expanded  an 
eighty'eight'page  ^ory  into  a  full  length  novel 
and  improved  it  by  doing  so.  The  la^  words 
of  Le  Mol  form  an  apologia  pro  opera  sua:  after 
saying  that  the  real  ^ory  of  Fabien  Dezayme' 
ries  should  begin  where  this  novel  ends. 


Mauriac  adds:  “But  the  drama  of  a  man  con' 
quering  the  flesh — a  drama  which  takes  place 
entirely  within  and  is  betrayed  neither  by 
words  nor  by  ge^ures — how  can  one  relate  it? 
What  artist  would  dare  to  imagine  the  prog' 
ress  and  the  wiles  of  that  my^erious  protag' 
oni^,  divine  Grace?  Our  servitude  and  our 
poverty  consi^  in  being  able  to  paint  truth' 
fully  only  passions.''— in  O'Brien.  Colum' 
bia  University. 

•  Nikolay  Ostrovsky.  Kal{  zal^alyalas  ftal. 

Moskva.  Molodaya  Gvardia.  1936.  360 
pages.  6.26  rubles. — This  book  has  been  ac' 
claimed  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  greater 
enthusiasm  than  any  other  first  novel  ever 
has.  It  has  a  number  of  glaring  defects — cli' 
ches,  overabundance  of  casual  characters,  un' 
evenness  of  tempo,  disproportion  of  space  in 
describing  different  periods  in  the  hero's  life, 
occasional  lagging  of  the  Stor>%  and  other 
flaws.  But  the  book  is  more  than  a  novel:  its 
title,  “How  the  Steel  has  been  forged,''  sug' 
gests  the  record  of  the  Young  Communists 
who  had  begun  their  activity  during  the  civil 
wars  and  had  gone  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  upheavals  that  preceded  the  present 
period  of  more  or  less  peaceful  construction. 
Ostrovsky’s  novel  is  dcxrumentarily  faithful 
to  history.  In  the  fall  of  1917,  boys  and  girls 
were  forced  to  align  themselves  definitely  on 
the  one  side  of  the  barricades  or  the  other. 
Ostrovsky  speaks  of  the  children  of  the 
masses,  most  of  whom  naturally  fought  for  the 
Soviets.  Only  a  part  of  them  survived  the 
civil  wars  and  their  concomitant  epidemics, 
famine,  and  similar  blessings.  The  survivors 
had  been  forged  and  hardened. 

The  uninitiated  reader  may  find  the  Story 
melcxiramatic.  He  may  doubt  the  reality  of 
the  youths  and  girls  who  show  such  incredible 
courage,  perseverance,  defiance  of  obstacles 
and  hardships,  and  Steadfast  loyalty  to  the 
cause.  The  Student  of  Russian  affairs  knows, 
however,  that  such  were  the  faefts.  Those 
Young  Communists  were  not  only  real;  they 
were  typical.  This  is  true  even  of  the  main 
character,  Pavel  Korchagin.  Wounded  again 
and  again  in  various  battles,  exhausted  time 
and  again  from  cold,  hunger,  and  emotional 
Strain,  Korchagin  nevertheless  proceeded  to 
bum  his  energy  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Party.  Pericxiical  illness,  temporary  paralysis, 
severe  admonitions  by  physicians — all  was 
ignored  by  the  Steely  Korchagin,  until  his 
organism  collapsed.  After  he  lost  the  use  of 
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his  legs  and  one  arm  he  devoted  himself  to 
reading  and  ^udying,  but  the  paralysis  spread, 
and  he  could  not  use  his  eyes.  Even  then  he 
did  not  give  up.  In  the  evening  he  in^rudled 
a  group  of  young  workers  who  w’ould  come 
to  his  room  and  hear  of  his  expteriences  and 
accumulated  knowledge.  He  began  to  write, 
ingeniously  using  his  pencil  and  paper.  After 
months  of  labor  he  managed  to  send  off  a 
^ory  based  on  his  experiences  during  the 
civil  wars.  The  ^ory  was  accepted,  and  Kor- 
chagin,  though  blind  and  paralyzed,  Parted 
a  new  life,  as  a  writer. 

The  Korchagin  ^ory  might  sound  unbe' 
lievable,  were  it  not  for  the  known  fadt  that 
it  is  largely  the  Story  of  the  author.  Nikolay 
Ostrovsky  has  actually  lived  through  all  that. 
The  country  is  familiar  with  his  fine  record  as 
a  fighter  and  with  his  exertion  of  will  power 
at  the  most  trying  moments.  Recently  he  was 
decorated  by  the  Government  for  his  paSt 
work  and  for  his  literary  activity  today. 
Ostrovsky  and  his  novel  are  a  living  example 
of  heroic,  albconqucring  youth.  —A.  K. 

•  Luigi  Pirandello.  Non  si  sa  come.  Dramma 
in  tre  atti.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1935.  10 
lire. — A  dramatic  development  of  the  prob' 
lems  that  arise  from  the  irresponsibility  of 
human  action  and  the  nonwalidity  of  human 
knowledge  and  will.  The  protaganiSt,  Romeo 
Daddi,  has  committed  two  crimes  during  his 
lifetime,  murder  and  adultery,  both  without 
willing  to  commit  them  and  without  knowing 
them  to  be  crimes  while  committing  them, 
being  rapt  at  those  moments  into  a  peculiar 
^te  of  spiritual  absentia.  His  tragic  dilemma 
rests  between  faith  in  his  own  essential  in' 
nocence  and  respect  for  moral  law  as  a  pole' 
Star  of  human  and  divine  order.  Must  he  drift 
out  of  the  course  of  humanity,  rudderless  and 
alone,  into  moral  anarchy,  into  “exile  in 
liberty?”  Or  go  under,  blindly,  to  the  blind 
and  relentless  jurisdiction  of  law  and  order? 

As  an  intricate  representation  of  a  somewhat 
special  problem,  the  play  is  interesting  to  read. 
And  by  the  same  token  it  is  probably,  as  a 
theatre-piece,  pretty  dull.  Here,  perhaps  more 
than  usually,  one  muSt  feel  that  Pirandello's 
creatures  would  suffer  less  if  they  would  talk 
less.  There  is  little  enough  solid  business,  cet' 
tainly,  for  them  to  make  words  over.  But  by 
grace  of  their  own  frenzy  and  the  inexorable 
will  of  their  author,  they  manage,  as  usual, 
to  harangue  themselves  into  a  situation  and 
catastrophe.  They  need  fresh  air  and  exercise. 


From  the  very  beginning  their  nails  are  chewed 
to  the  quick. — Charles  H.  Shattacl{.  Univet' 
sity  of  Illinois. 

•  Jakob  Schaffner.  Larissa.  Berlin.  Zsolnay. 

1935. — Andrej  Kyrillowitsch  Lanskoj,  an 
officer  of  the  imperial  guard,  “ein  ganzer  Kerl, 
der  nicht  sauselt  und  nicht  spielt”;  his  sister 
Xenia,  the  unmarried,  sanguine  mother  of 
Larissa;  the  Barinja,  the  head^rong  and  gloomy 
mother  of  Andrej  and  Xenia,  personified  in' 
domitable  Fate;  Katherina,  the  poetical  and 
lovable  German  governess;  Gregorij,  Andrej’s 
faithful  servant  with  traits  of  a  criminal,  arc 
characters  who  would  rather  submit  to  their 
fate,  even  when  it  brings  destruction,  than  to 
an  acceptance  of  a  squandered  hfe.  Such  is  the 
milieu  of  the  sensitive,  imaginative,  charming, 
and  resolute  Larissa  who  inherited  her  Rus' 
sian  mother's  wild  beauty,  and  her  German 
father’s  love  for  poetry  and  music.  Like  most 
of  Schaffner's  books,  the  novel  is  rich  in  hu' 
morous,  novel,  and  thrilling  episodes.  Master' 
fully  depicted  phenomena  of  nature  anticipate 
crises  and  important  events.  Precisely  formu' 
latcd  maxims  are  distributed  throughout  the 
book  in  an  unobtrusive  and  convincing  man' 
ner.  Germany  is  shown  to  be  the  land  that 
Still  harbors  secrets  and  dreams;  the  land  with 
people  “die  es  gern  im  Weiten  nehmen,”  who 
love  to  meet  things  openly;  the  country  “wo 
das  Blut  des  Lebens  in  Stromen  fliesSt  und  die 
Seelen  hochlodernd  in  Feuer  aufgehen.”  While 
the  novel  is  not  as  compact  and  rich  as  Schaff- 
ner's  Johannes  Schattenhold  trilogy,  or  Konrad 
Pilater,  it  is  distinctly  a  vigorous  and  beautiful 
book  by  the  most  outstanding  poet  of  contem' 
porary  Switzerland. — Heinrich  Morant  Boss' 
hard.  Clark  University. 

AAA 

“The  Ethiopian  tragedy  was  not  diStin' 
guished  by  the  authoritativeness  of  its  commu' 
niques,  but  of  all  the  Statements  we  have  read, 
few  have  been  as  baffling  as  that  which  ap' 
peared  in  certain  sections  of  the  Sunday  press 
on  the  day  Addis  Ababa  was  announced  to 
be  in  flames.  ‘Burial  of  the  sanctions  hatchet 
means  the  extraction  of  a  thorn  from  the  flesh 
of  the  Anglo'French  entente.’  Politics  have 
not  so  far  been  our  concern,  but  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  place  on  record  a  metaphor  which 
shows  so  conclusively  that  the  pen  can  be 
mightier  not  only  than  the  sword  but  than 
most  forms  of  surgery  as  well.” — Life  and 
Letters  Today.  London. 
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•  ^Nomenclature  des  Joumaux  et  Revues  en 
langue  frarifaise  du  Monde  entier.  Paris. 

Argus  de  la  Presse.  1936'1937.  758  double 
column  pages,  odtavo. — This  is  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  completed  record  in  exigence 
of  French  language  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  entire  world.  The  sixth  edition 
appeared  in  1930  and  li^ed  some  14,000 
periodicals.  The  present  one  is  larger  by  more 
than  1,000  titles,  which  may  indicate  a  growth 
in  number  of  French  pubheations,  but  more 
probably  only  shows  completer  coverage.  The 
editors  are  not  mere  cart-horses  of  compila¬ 
tion,  endlessly  patient  and  thorough  as  their 
work  has  been.  They  are  proudly  convinced, 
with  Rivarol,  that  the  French  language  “e^ 
la  seule  qui  ait  une  probite  attachee  a  son  ge¬ 
nie,”  and  that  they  are  accomplishing  a  patri¬ 
otic  duty  in  e^ablishing  “la  superiorite  de  la 
Presse  fran^aise,  qui  lutte  et  travaille  efficace- 
ment  au  bon  renom  de  la  Pensee  fran^aise.” 
The  Boof{s  Abroad  office  finds  the  TNpmencla' 
ture  con^ntly  useful,  and  our  only  criticism 
of  it  is  that  we  occasionally  find  a  name  mis¬ 
spelled,  among  others  our  own. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Norbert  Ca^eret.  Au  fond  des  gouffres. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1936.  288  pages.  15  francs. 

— The  author  from  his  early  youth  has  been 
intere^ed  in  caves  and  caverns.  He  is  now  an 
authority  on  the  exploration  of  subterranean 
cavities.  He  is  almo^  uncanny  in  his  ability 
to  find  hitherto  undiscovered  caves,  and 
especially  underground  watercourses.  This 
ability  he  has  turned  to  practical  account  by 
discovering  springs  for  water  supplies  and 
power  plants.  The  fir^  part  of  the  book 
describes  in  popular  language  the  author’s 
experience  in  exploring  caves.  In  the  second 
part  we  have  a  treatise  on  the  wonders  of  sub¬ 
terranean  scenery,  stalagmites.  Stalactites,  etc. 
Not  content  with  these  descriptions,  M. 
CaSteret  relates,  from  his  knowledge  of  classical 


mythology  and  folk-lore,  legends  connected 
with  the  realm  of  Pluto.  The  book  ends  with 
a  chapter  on  the  fauna  of  these  underground 
regions.  Not  the  least  interesting  passages  in 
the  book  are  those  commenting  on  the  skeletal 
remains  of  prehistoric  men  and  animals  which 
the  writer  has  found  in  his  explorations.  The 
text  is  well  illustrated  and  attractive. — Cab 
vert  ].  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Pierre  Janet.  L' intelligence  avant  le  lam 
gage.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1936.  292  pages. 

12  francs. — According  to  Dodtor  Janet's  intro¬ 
ductory  note,  L'intelligeru:e  avant  le  langage  is 
the  second  part  of  a  course,  given  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France  m  1931,  at  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  in  1932,  on  “I'intelligence  ele- 
mentaire.”  He  is  concerned  here  with  the 
development  of  elementary  notions  of  quantity, 
time,  and  social  relations;  with  the  gradual 
evolution  of  thinking  toward  language,  and  the 
consequent  economy,  both  of  time  and  motor 
activity,  in  the  communication  of  ideas.  The 
most  Striking  feature  of  the  bc»k  is  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  primitive  concepts  with  concrete  ob- 
jedts;  for  example,  the  first  chapter  is  entitled, 
“L'adte  de  rassemblement  et  le  panier  de  pem- 
mes,”  and  the  second,  “La  partition,  la  part  du 
gateau,  le  rangement,  les  tiroirs.”  This  device 
makes  for  a  kind  of  vividness  of  imagery,  com¬ 
mendable  in  the  abstractions  of  psychological 
analysis;  and  frequent  illustrative  citation  from 
medical  cases,  which  have  come  under  the 
author's  observation,  markedly  enhances  the 
reader’s  interest.  It  is  a  beck  which  the  layman 
can  turn  to  with  pleasure;  one  which  is 
elFedtive  witness  to  the  range  and  richness 
of  Doctor  Janet’s  mind. — Earl  Daniels.  Colgate 
University. 

•  Paul  Laberenne.  L'origine  des  mondes. 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1936.  12  franc:s. — The  author,  himself  an  ac¬ 
complished  mathematician,  offers  a  readable 
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popular  account  of  the  present  day  theories  of 
the  universe.  He  provides  his  presentation 
with  a  good  historical  introduction.  The  book 
reproduces,  in  the  main,  the  course  of  lectures 
given  by  the  author  at  the  “Workers  Uni¬ 
versity”  of  Paris. 

This  treatment  of  the  cosmological  theories 
offers  the  interesting  feature  that  it  attempts 
to  correlate  the  views  held  on  this  subject  at 
different  times  with  the  social  forces  and  Stress¬ 
es  in  operation  at  the  respective  periods.  The 
historical  conflicit  between  science  and  theol¬ 
ogy  is  particularly  put  to  the  fore.  Whether 
the  Stars  like  it  or  not,  it  seems  that  we  will 
continue  to  make  the  heavenly  bodies  take 
a  part  in  our  earthly  business. — T^athan  Alt- 
shiller  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Serge  Voronoff.  L' Amour  et  la  Pensee, 
chez  les  Betes  et  chez  les  Gens.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1936.  177  pages.  12  francs. — Dr. 
Voronoff,  the  Russian-French  surgeon  whose 
experiments  in  grafting  the  glands  of  the  lower 
animals  into  human  beings  once  gained  him  a 
considerable  degree  of  notoriety,  is  a  warm¬ 
hearted  investigator  who  whites  pleasantly, 
if  at  times  a  little  naively,  of  his  observations 
of  the  animal  world.  He  has  found  animals  in 
general  611ed  wdth  good  will,  and  carefully 
considerate  of  each  other  in  their  amorous  rela¬ 
tions.  He  is  convinced,  also,  that  they  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  intelligence  not  fundamentally 
different  from  ours.  He  adduces  a  large  number 
of  instances  which,  if  they  do  not  prove  his 
point  beyond  question,  at  least  make  delightful 
reading.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  he  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  callous  cruelty  which  so  many 
alleged  scientists  show  in  their  treatment  of 
animals,  that  he  would  reduce  vivisection  to 
the  Strict  minimum  and  even  then  never  with¬ 
out  an  anaesthetic,  and  that,  in  common  with 
many  other  considerate  natures,  he  is  opposed 
to  hunting  animals  for  sport. — Perhaps  the 
most  curious  detail  of  his  book  is  the  argument 
that  love  is  the  great  source  of  creative  activity. 
Wagner  was  both  a  great  artist  and  a  great 
lover  at  the  age  of  64.  Goethe  was  ditto  at  74, 
and  Victor  Hugo  was  much  the  same  at  80. 
It  was  unsatisBed  sex-love  that  made  Dante 
an  immortal  singer.  It  required  a  new  love- 
affair  to  inspire  each  new  work  of  GcDethe’s, 
etc.— R.  T.  H. 

•  GaSton  Bouthoul.  La  Population  dans  le 
Monde.  Paris.  Payot.  1935.  253  pages. 

18  francs. — An  important  book.  Professor 
Bouthoul  criticizes  the  Malthusian  dextrine  in 


the  light  of  mcxiern  prcxiuction  by  advanced 
technology.  He  concludes  that  social  forces, 
rationalization,  wars,  nationalism,  play  impor¬ 
tant  roles  in  population  never  envisaged  by 
Malthus. 

A  most  successful  section  treats  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  population,  particularly  of  Rome. 
M.  Bouthoul  points  out  that  Rome,  in  creating 
a  vaA  empire,  had  failed  to  improve  technol¬ 
ogy.  Machinery  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Romans;  even  animal  power  was  little  used. 
They  never  developed  a  successful  monetary 
sy^em.  They  lacked  inventiveness — makers 
of  law  and  of  armed  might,  the  techniques  of 
prcxiuction  received  little  consideration.  The 
growth  of  slave  population  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  dissolution  of  the  empire. 

The  nations  of  We^em  Europe  appear  to  be 
entering  a  pericxi  of  equilibrium  in  population. 
For  the  paA  forty  years  France  has  shown  less 
variation  than  Germany  or  Great  Britain,  but 
now  all  three  countries  are  approaching  a  point 
of  slow  increase.  All  three  have  gone  through 
years  of  great  expansion,  from  1800  to  1910, 
and  now  gradual  declines  are  taking  place.  It 
may  be  that  an  actual  decrease  of  total  popula¬ 
tion  will  take  place  if  the  economic  crisis  con¬ 
tinues. — Fredericl{  L.  Ryan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Georges  Dimitrov.  Lettres,  notes  et  docu' 
ments,  datant  de  ma  detention  et  du  prO' 
ces  de  Leipzig.  Paris.  Editions  Scxiales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1936.  190  pages. — This  collection  of 
Dimitrov’s  prison  papers  (translation  by  M. 
Marcel  Willard)  well  might  serve  as  a  manual 
for  the  proletarian  revolutioni^.  For  the  hero 
of  Leipzig,  who  administered  to  Fascism  the 
wort  beating  it  has  yet  received,  is — there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it — the  highet  and 
Bnet  type  of  revolutionit.  (See  his  tatement 
of  what  it  takes  to  be  a  revolutionit,  in  the 
prefece  which  he  wrote  for  a  biography  of 
Emt  Thaelmann,  the  tatement  in  quetion 
being  reprinted  at  the  close  of  this  volume.) 

The  personality  which  emerges  from  these 
pages  surprises  us,  if  anything,  by  its  lyric 
quality.  One  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
Dimitrov's  real  breadth  of  cultural  back¬ 
ground  (he  was  a  typographer  by  profession). 
It  is,  accordingly,  altogether  as  it  should  be 
to  6nd  him  copying  Hamlet  in  his  prison  note¬ 
book.  But  above  all  towers  the  clear-seeing, 
emotionally  unswayed  and  unfaltering  Bghter 
in  a  cause  for  which  he  is,  as  he  tells  us,  always 
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ready  to  lay  down  his  life. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  E.  N.  Dzelepy.  Le  Vrai  '‘Combat"  d'Hit' 
ler.  Pahs.  Lucien  Vogel.  1936.  318  pages. 

12  francs. — A  well-balanced  analysis  of  Hit¬ 
lerism  and  its  relations  to  the  masSters  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  capitali^s,  the  barons  and  the 
Reichswehr.  For  M.  Daelepy,  Hitler's  “vrai 
‘combat'  "  was  his  relations  and  struggle  with 
these  counter-revolutionary  groups.  Yet  this  is 
not  the  main  theme.  More  emphasis  is  placed 
on  showing  that  from  the  beginning  Hitler 
was  a  counter-revolutionary  who  used  the 
Nazis  as  a  ^tep  in  his  rise  to  power,  that  after 
becoming  chancellor,  he  became  the  principal 
tool  of  these  counter-revolutionary  groups. 
M.  Dzelepy  gives  substance  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  reviewing  Hitler's  career,  ^ep  by  ^ep. 
and  by  pointing  out  that  at  each  critical  period 
he  was  opposed  in  one  way  or  another  by 
these  masters  of  Germany,  that  it  was  only 
after  Papen  and  Schleicher  had  failed  to  carry 
out  their  program  that  they  permitted  Hitler 
to  become  chancellor  and  Reichsfiihrer.  It  was 
not  on  his  conditions  but  on  their  terms  that 
he  took  office.  Consequently  he  has  become 
their  in^rument,  “un  dirigeant  dirige."  As  a 
result  there  has  been  organized  a  military  and 
economic  di^ftatorship  which  is  controlled  not 
by  the  Nazis  nor  Hitler,  but  by  the  Reichs¬ 
wehr  and  the  capitali^s  who  are  pursuing  a 
policy  that  can  have  only  one  end:  a  war  of 
conquer. 

Perhaps  the  weaken  point  in  this  able  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  too  many  events  are  attributed 
to  the  Reichswehr,  etc.,  and  that  due  consid¬ 
eration  is  not  given  to  other  factors  that  were 
and  are  at  work.  Nonetheless  the  ^udy  is  an 
impressive  interpretation  and  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  on  Hitler  and  Naz¬ 
ism. — Kenneth  L.  Culver.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Y.  M.  Goblet.  Le  Crepuscule  des  Traith. 
Paris.  Berger-Levrault.  1934.  262  pages. 

15  francs. — In  the  long  wranglings  from 
which  the  po^-war  treaties  were  evolved,  it 
was  often  said  that  Frenchmen  thought  too 
exclusively  in  legal  and  logical  political  terms, 
and  the  British  too  exclusively  in  economic 
and  pracftical  terms.  Here,  however,  is  a 
Frenchman  who  rightly  insi^s  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  so  much  of  the  treaties  have 
been  throwm  overboard  or  “revised”  out  of 
cxi^nce  lies  in  the  fedt  that  the  peace-makers 
paid  too  much  attention  to  que^ions  of  juris¬ 
prudence  and  too  little  to  economic  geography. 


M.  Goblet's  interesting  little  volume  is  a  plea 
for  a  better  understanding  of  geographic  and 
demographic  fadtors,  the  disregard  of  which 
in  1919  is  at  present  responsible  for  the  “Twi¬ 
light  of  the  Treaties.”  The  Germans,  to  be 
sure,  have  been  Studying  these  factors  assid¬ 
uously  in  the  new  science  of  Geopolitil{,  but 
M.  Goblet  insists  that  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  pseudo-science  intended  to  justify  and  foSter 
Hitler's  intentions  of  geographic  expansion. 

Having  Stated  his  thesis  in  a  scientific  ob- 
jedtive  fashion,  the  author  surveys  a  score 
of  problems  all  over  the  world  by  way  of 
illustration  of  it.  His  Studies  of  the  Saar  Ter¬ 
ritory  (prior  to  the  overwhelming  plebiscite 
which  reunited  it  with  Germany),  of  North 
Schleswig,  and  of  Danzig  are  decidedly  anti- 
German;  that  of  the  Far  East  is  rather  pro- 
Japanese;  more  objedtive  are  his  discussions 
of  American  Imperialism,  of  the  British  in 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  of  Greenland  and  the 
polar  regions.  Much  that  he  has  to  say  is 
interesting,  sensible,  and  illustrated  by  a  dozen 
sketch-maps,  but  the  problems  are  hardly  so 
simple  as  he  would  seem  to  make  them. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Roger  Labonne.  Le  Tapis  Vert  du  PaeP 
fique.  Paris.  Berger-Levrault.  1936.  291 

pages.  12  francs. — The  interest  of  French  read¬ 
ers  in  the  Far  EaSt  is  attested  by  the  numerous 
Studies  which  have  appeared  recently.  La- 
bonne  adds  little  to  what  has  already  been  said; 
his  method  is  no  innovation,  yet  his  work  is 
eminently  worth-while,  is  interesting,  read¬ 
able,  and  generally  reliable.  He  passes  in  re¬ 
view  the  conditions  in  the  Orient,  devoting 
much  space  to  China,  her  countless  problems, 
her  indeStrudtibility,  and  her  ability  to  absorb 
her  conquerors.  He  Studies  the  progress  of 
Japanese  industry,  her  success  in  colonization, 
the  vigor  of  her  diplomats,  her  military  power, 
now  supported  by  her  immense  industrial 
resources.  He  has  little  admiration  for  Amer¬ 
ican  aeftivities  in  the  East,  fears  the  results 
of  Russian- Japanese  rivalry.  He  denounces  the 
inconstancy  of  policy  of  the  Powers  toward 
China,  and  sees  in  Japan  the  only  possible 
defender  of  order.  He  maintains  that  some  great 
power  should  long  ago  have  come  to  Japan's 
side,  to  have  become  the  friend  and  supporter 
of  this  nation,  so  powerful,  so  capable,  so 
lonely. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Henri  Lichtenberger.  L'Allemagne  nou' 
velle.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1936. — From  the 

pen  of  this  eminent  professor  at  the  Sorbonne 
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we  may  expeA  reliable  information  presented 
in  succindt  ^yle.  That  is  what  the  reader  of 
this  book  will  receive.  We  would  also  expedt 
to  find  a  degree  of  French  bias.  The  reviewer 
was  surprised  to  find  M.  Lichtenberger 
presenting  fedts  in  such  a  light  as  to  complete- 
ly  discredit  popular  belief  that  nothing  but 
terrorism  and  national  ruin  have  resulted  in 
Germany  since  the  advent  of  “Der  Fuhrer.” 
The  fascist  “politique  exterieure”  has  almo^ 
completely  rehabilitated,  from  the  German 
point  of  view  at  least,  a  wavering,  sulky,  and 
sometimes  groveling  Germany.  Germany  is 
now  proudly  on  a  level  with  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  Herr  Hitler’s  “politique  interieure” 
has  brought  new  life  and  organization  out  of 
chaos.  M.  Lichtenberger  presents  detailed 
analyses  of  fadls  to  establish  these  two  fadts, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  praise  Germany  for 
them.  He  is,  however,  less  inclined  to  approve 
the  fascist  policies  of  “spartanisme,”  “anti- 
semitisme,”  and  religious  “paganisme.” 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  fadts  and  clear  anal¬ 
yses.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  adequate,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  “unjournaliStic”  discussions  of 
Fascist  Germany  that  this  review’er  has  read. 
— H.  M.  Lewis.  Oklahoma  Southeastern  State 
Teachers  College. 

•  Comte  de  Saint- Aulaire.  Genhe  centre  la 
paix.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  285  pages.  15 

francs. — No  better  title  could  be  chosen  for 
this  book.  It  is  an  able  argument  against  the 
League  of  Nations.  Written  from  a  French 
^andpoint,  it  calls  attention  to  the  evils  in 
the  League  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world.  The  futility  of  the  sanctions  in¬ 
voked  against  Italy  in  the  Italian  invasion  of 
Ethiopia  is  pointed  out  w’ith  sarcastic  em¬ 
phasis.  Far  from  being  a  force  for  peace,  the 
League's  influence  foSters  Strife.  As  between 
Germany  and  France,  it  has  proved  an  efficient 
tool  of  Hitler.  In  general,  says  Saint-Aulaire, 
it  is  the  cancer  of  Europe,  its  dodtrines  are 
those  of  Marx  and  are  anti-ChriStian.  S.D.N., 
says  our  author  acidly,  should  Stand  for :  Sour¬ 
ces  du  Hile,  (a  thruSt  at  Britain)  or  even  better, 
sutnmum  du  neant,  instead,  of  Societe  des 
turns.  To  sum  up  the  League’s  miserable  im- 
potency,  the  Count  declares  that  somewhat 
like  a  Frankenstein  monSter,  “C’eSt  un  corps 
qui  a  perdu  son  ame  le  jour  de  sa  naissance.’’ 
The  bcx)k  is  a  masterpiece  of  invedtive.— Cal- 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jean  Trobayre.  Ce  quil  faut  connaitre 
des  Turcs  et  de  leur  hiStoire.  Paris.  Boivin. 


1935.  159  pages.  8  francs. — Unfortunately  I 
can  give  no  biographical  information  on  the 
author  of  this  book,  although  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  lived  for  some  time  in  the  new  Turkish 
capital,  Ankara.  M.  Trobayre  often  writes 
poetry  in  his  prose  and  he  is  possessed  of  great 
delicacy  of  humor — for  instance  where,  in  a 
discussion  of  the  fauna  of  Turkey  (p.  108),  he 
gives  first  place  to  man.  On  the  other  hand  this 
little  book  is  rather  vague  in  its  discussions 
and  has  no  index.  A  general  perusal  of  its  con¬ 
tents  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  familiarity 
with  Turkey  but  with  no  real  information. 
It  may  be  read  with  some  entertainment  but 
has  little  reference  information  except  for  the 
few  maps  included  or  for  the  bibliography  of 
some  ten  titles. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  C.  Valenziani.  Le  Corporatisme  Fasciite. 

Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1935. 
223  pages.  18  francs. — When  the  violence  of 
passion  which  now  surrounds  the  question  of 
fascism  will  be  tempered  and  eventually  extin¬ 
guished  by  time,  the  man  who  will  write  the 
history  of  our  owai  days  will  unquestionably 
point  to  the  corporate  State  as  the  most  in¬ 
spired  and  revolutionary  creation  that  Musso¬ 
lini  evolved  for  his  country.  The  present  book 
allows  us  to  follow  Step  by  Step  the  evolution 
of  the  corporate  State  and  to  see  to  what  an 
extent  it  reaches  every  nook  of  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  Italy  through  the  syndicates 
and  the  corporations. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  serves 
as  a  basis  of  the  Italian  State  of  today  is  that 
a  nation  is  an  indivisible  unit  in  which  all 
citizens  participate  through  wor\  that  is  de¬ 
clared  a  national  duty.  This  principle  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  w'orld  of  today  is  divided 
into  nations  and  that  nationalism,  integral, 
realistic  nationalism,  must  lead  to  economic 
justice  and  to  equality  of  opportunity. 

Such  a  characteristic  seems  to  be  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  nineteenth  century  nationalism 
which  was  purely  geographical  in  that  nations 
sought  and  achieved  their  unity  but  failed 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  economic  injustices 
that  prevailed  and  Still  prevail  within  each 
nation.  At  the  same  time  Mussolini’s  corpor¬ 
atism  marks  a  Strong  reaction  againSt  the  Marx¬ 
ian  theory  of  progress  in  that  it  conceives 
progress  within  the  orbit  of  the  nation  and 
through  the  State,  discarding  the  class  Struggle 
that  aimed  its  dart  at  the  government  while 
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workers  went  on  ^rike  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours. 

Signor  Valeniiani  represents  the  moderate 
section  of  fascia  corporatism  that  ^ill  clings, 
as  much  as  it  is  pxissible  in  our  modem  world, 
to  a  form  of  individualism  in  economic  life. 
He  takes  note  in  this  book,  however,  of  the 
more  radical  point  of  view  as  entertained  by 
Professor  Ugo  Spirito  of  the  University  of 
Rome  and  by  others,  for  whom  corporatism 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  sort  of  ^tate  socialism. 
The  events  of  these  la^t  months  point  in  this 
direction  since  big  indu^ries  have  been  na' 
tionalized  in  Italy,  credit  is  under  complete 
control  of  the  ^te  and,  if  we  discard  isms, 
Italy  is  second  only  to  Russia  in  having  re¬ 
placed  private  and  self-seeking  individualism 
with  a  form  of  national  collectivism. — D.  Vit- 
torini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Charles  Autran.  Mithra,  ZoroaStre  et  la 

PrehiSloire  Aryenne  du  Chri^ianisme.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Payot.  1935.  25  francs. — The  Iranian  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  hi^ory  of  Chri^ianity  has  been 
unduly  neglected  by  indents  of  comparative 
religion.  M.  Autran,  in  a  well-documented, 
illu^rated,  and  popular  volume,  seeks  to  adju^ 
the  balance  by  the  collection  of  much  archaecy 
logical,  hi^orical,  and  lingui^ic  evidence,  such 
as  the  results  of  recent  excavations  in  the  Indus 
valley,  the  parallels  between  Mithraism  and 
Chri^ianity,  and  the  less  convincing  (since 
possibly  accidental)  te^imony  of  loan-words 
from  various  Oriental  tongues.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  Zoro- 
a^rianism  and  the  religion  of  Israel.  A^on- 
ishing  comparative  etymologies  are  used  heav¬ 
ily.  The  Semitic  origin  of  the  Phoenicians  is 
rejected.  The  book  needs  a  map  or  two  and 
suffers  in  clarity  from  a  tex)  rigid  compression 
of  many  important  facts. — L.  Robert  Lind. 
Wabash  College, 

•  Claude  Farrere.  J^avires.  Paris.  Payot. 

1936.  63  pages.  5.50  francs. — In  which 

the  Academician  speculates  on  the  origin  of 
navigation,  with  some  intereAing  surmises  as 
to  the  form  and  nature  of  the  6rA  boat,  in¬ 
cluding  the  coracle  and  the  bull-boat,  the  raft 
and  the  balsa;  traces  the  development  of  sail¬ 
ing  through  the  Egyptian,  the  Phoenician, 
Greek,  Carthaginian,  Roman  eras,  recounts 
the  contribution  of  the  Vikings,  the  medieval 
and  the  earlier  modem  sea-powers;  revives 
the  glories  of  Portugal,  Spain  and  Holland; 
devotes  a  good  half  of  his  space  to  France's 
sea  power  before  and  after  Colbert;  laments 
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the  passing  of  sail;  describes  the  coming  of 
^eam ;  risks  a  guess  as  to  the  future  of  naviga¬ 
tion;  bears  down  heavily  on  the  grandeur  of 
the  Normandie;  maintains  a  discreet  silence 
regarding  Britannia's  claim  to  the  regency  of 
the  waves,  and  practically  ignores  such  minor 
details  as  the  Yankee  clipper.  The  127  illu^ra- 
tions  range  from  bas-relief  on  the  Pyramids  to 
photographs  of  the  Normandie,  with  a  plen¬ 
tiful  sprinkling  of  sea-dogs,  all  French.  A 
fascinating  album  in  the  Voir  et  Savoir  series. 
— H.  K.  B. 

•  H.  A.  Enno  van  Gelder.  HiStoire  des  Pays' 
Bas.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  194 

pages.  10.50  francs. — The  hi^ory  of  the  Low 
Countries  is  not  well  under^lcxxl  in  America; 
this  book  should  prove  very  useful  to  the 
general  reader.  Dr.  van  Gelder  is  the  author 
of  two  ^andard  hi^ories  that  are  in  use  in  the 
high  schools  in  Holland.  The  one  criticism 
that  we  should  like  to  make  of  this  manual  is  a 
general  one:  the  author  is  so  intent  upon  the 
moving  current  of  events  that  he  does  not 
always  give  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  big 
moments.  For  in^nce,  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  grasping  fully  the  circum<5tances  of  the 
Low  Countries'  becoming  a  kingdom  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  secession 
of  the  territory  that  later  became  Belgium. 
There  is  no  index  as  this  is  not  intended  as  a 
reference  work;  but  a  perusal  from  cover  to 
cover  will  not  require  much  time  and  will  be 
well  rewarded.  The  period  covered  is  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Colonel  A.  Grasset.  Les  Marais  de  Saint' 
Gond,  S'lO  Septembre  1914.  Paris.  Payot. 

1936.  319  pages.  20  francs. — The  average 
American  reader  of  French  books  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  deeply  concerned  in  detailed  military 
hi^ory.  Campaigns  on  the  Napoleonic  scale,  or 
deeds  of  individual  daring — the  Achilles-d'Ar- 
tagnan  tradition — are  more  to  his  liking.  Yet 
a  book  like  the  present  may  well  be  recom¬ 
mended,  even  to  a  man  of  peace.  War  is  an 
undeniable  hi^orical  fadl :  what  we  have  seen, 
what  is  ^ill  threatening  us,  we  should  try  to 
under^nd.  Col.  Grasset  writes  as  a  tech¬ 
nician,  but  for  intelhgent  laymen.  His  narra¬ 
tive  covers  five  days  of  Foch's  command, 
that  hazily  flung  together  Ninth  Army,  with¬ 
out  whose  resi^nce  the  manoeuvre  of  the 
Marne  would  have  failed.  Stendhal  and  Tol- 
^oy  have  perpetrated  a  hoax  upon  their 
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readers.  No  doubt  there  are  soldiers  and  even 
generals  who  do  not  know'  w'hat  is  happening 
under  their  very  noses:  but  neither  Napoleon 
nor  Foch  was  among  them.  It  is  fascinating 
to  see  a  large  and  vital  sedtor  of  the  enormous 
battle6eld  as  it  appeared  to  the  directing  brains. 
The  ^ory  is  aptly  summed  up  in  the  famous 
message:  “My  right  is  bashed  in;  my  left  is 
falling  back;  situation  excellent;  I  am  attack' 
ing.”  This  lapidary  sentence  is  apocryphal: 
but,  although  violently  foreshortened,  it  is 
not  wholly  misleading;  it  describes  the  situa- 
tion  and  defines  the  spirit  of  Foch's  army. 
A  lugubrious  comic  relief  is  afforded  by  the 
Cavalry  Division,  under  General  de  TEspee 
(a  name  too  good  to  be  true).  In  true  Sten- 
dhalian  ^yle,  this  division  never  knew  where 
It  was,  did  absolutely  nothing,  and  was  so 
exhau^ed  by  its  inadlion  that,  in  the  hour  of 
vidtory,  it  was  unable  to  follow  up  the  retreat' 
ing  Germans.  Good  ^tuff.  No  need  to  be  a 
military  man,  and  Aill  less  a  militari^,  to  ap' 
predate  this  very  competent  narrative. — AI' 
bert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Rene  Grousset.  Hi^oire  des  Croisades  et 
du  Royaume  franc  de  Jerusalem.  Vol.  III. 
Paris.  Plon.  1936.  875  pages. — With  this 
volume  Grousset  closes  his  exhau^ive  ^udy 
of  the  Crusades.  It  covers  the  decline  of  the 
Frankish  monarchy  from  the  arrival  in  1 187  of 
Conrad  de  Montferrat  to  the  final  curtain — 
the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291.  It  is  not  a  Readily 
dropping  curve;  indeed  there  are  peaks — the 
prowess  of  Conrad  and  of  Richard,  the  Egyp' 
tian  expedition  of  Jean  de  Brienne,  the  recap' 
ture  of  Jerusalem  in  the  anomalous  Crusade  of 
Frederick  II.  Yet  the  trend  is  down.  The  inter' 
ference  of  the  Italian  commercial  cities,  the 
transfer  to  the  EaA  of  the  Guelph'Ghibelline 
conte^,  the  encroachment  of  Frederick’s  im' 
perial  theory,  his  absentee  government  with 
resulting  political  anarchy  in  Syria,  and  the 
improvident  refusals  of  timely  offers  of  Mongol 
alliances  by  the  Franks,  all  combine,  with  the 
rebirth  of  a  united  Islamic  consciousness,  to 
drag  the  Frankish  kingdom  to  its  end. 

Grousset  writes  Readily  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Frankish  colonial  in  Syria.  One  wonders 
if  his  interpretation  of  Frederick  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  events  of  1870  and 
1914,  though  he  e^blishes  his  facts  well. 
Throughout  the  entire  work,  the  organization 
is  coherent  and  the  ^yle  lucid.  Reading  is  thus 
a  pleasure. 


A  preface  to  the  ^udy  seeks  to  orient  the 
crusades  to  the  natural  Struggle  of  East  and 
West  from  the  days  of  Alexander  to  the  era 
of  Gandhi.  There  are  helpful  maps,  genea' 
logical  tables,  and  an  adequate  index. — Edward 
Murray  C!ari{.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Harvard  et  la  France.  Edite  par  les  soins 
de  la  Revue  d’HiStoire  Mcxieme.  Paris. 

1936.  240  pages.  ($2.50  from  Harvard  Univer' 
sity  Press.) — This  scholarly  work  is  the  grace' 
ful  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  fifteen  prom' 
inent  Frenchmen,  the  majority  of  them  gradu' 
ates  of  Harvard  or  former  exchange  professors. 
Each  scholar  has  “prepared  an  article  of  per' 
manent  interest,  illustrative  of  points  of  con' 
taeft  between  Harvard  and  France”  as  his  con' 
tribution  to  the  Centenary  celebration.  In  the 
preamble.  Count  Emanuel  de  Levis'Mirepois 
prints  a  French  map  of  1693,  showing  Ba^on 
faic)  and  Harvard  College.  Then,  in  three 
articles,  are  the  recollections  of  their  Stay  at 
Harvard  by  three  distinguished  gueSt'profes' 
sors;  Rene  Doumic,  Andre  Tardieu,  and  Paul 
Azan.  Four  Studies  by  Charles  CeStre,  Maurice 
le  Breton,  Emile  Legouis,  and  Jacques  Cheva' 
lier  deal  with  Emerson  et  la  France,  Henry 
Adams  et  la  France,  Barrett  Wendell  et  la 
France  and  William  James  et  Bergson.  After 
this  last  article  is  found  a  charming  letter  from 
Bergson  to  Chevalier,  containing  a  noble 
tribute  to  James.  The  third  section  contains 
five  articles  under  the  general  heading  Les 
Disciplines  de  Harvard  et  la  France,  written 
by  Jules  Blache,  Dr.  Pierre  Lepaulle,  Louis 
Brehier,  Andre  Siegfried,  arid  Bernard  Fay. 
All  of  these  papers  are  instructive,  especially 
that  of  Fay,  in  which  he  traces  the  hi^ory  of 
French  instruction  and  influence  at  Harvard. 
In  the  concluding  paper  Paul  Hazard  sums  up 
the  preceding  contributions  and  pays  his  own 
tribute.  Two  appendices  contain  a  Statement 
concerning  the  Hyde  Foundation  and  a  list  of 
the  Harvard  men  w'ho  gave  their  lives  in  the 
Great  War.  These  Studies  are  worthy  efforts  by 
their  illustrious  authors.  They  are  illuminating, 
intensely  interesting,  and  written  with  char' 
acfteriStic  French  grace.  Harvard’s  friends  and 
adopted  sons  have  worthily  remembered  Amer' 
ica’s  greatest  university. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  ^ouard  Krakowski.  La  France  et  saMis' 
sion.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1936. 

321  pages.  15  francs. — A  very  orthcxlox  and 
very  acceptable  survey  and  interpretation  of 
French  history.  Fully  equal  to  any  recent  single 
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volume  I  know,  including  Seignobos's  and 
Bainville's.  Krakowski  has  to  his  credit  a  long 
li^t  of  philosophical  works,  and  was  evidently 
well  prepared  for  his  task.  His  subtitle  is: 
Essai  de  Synthese  Hislorique  par  un  Etranger: 
but,  in  spite  of  Col.  Beck's  Gallophobia,  a  Pole 
is  never  quite  a  Granger  in  France.  One  of  the 
original  elements  in  this  book  is  precisely  the 
interaction  between  the  hi^ory  of  France  and 
that  of  Poland.  In  1792  and  in  1830,  France 
was  saved  from  disaster  because  the  reacflion- 
ary  powers  were  busy  de^roying  or  repressing 
Poland’s  national  exigence.  As  Father  Gratry 
put  it,  “so  long  as  Poland  remained  parti- 
tioned,  France  felt  in  a  ^ate  of  mortal  sin." — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Augu^e  Bailly.  Louis  XI.  Paris.  Fayard. 

1936.  409  pages.  15  francs. — As  the  au¬ 
thor  ^ates,  this  ^udy  does  not  attempt  eru¬ 
dition,  but  is  limited  to  the  psychological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  complex  character  of  the  mo^ 
modem  of  old  French  kings.  M.  Bailly  does 
not  minimize  the  duplicity  which  charaAer- 
ized  Louis  XI  (and  which  may  well  have  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  for  Machiavelli’s  theo¬ 
ries),  yet  evidently  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
hi^ory  has  often  been  too  harsh  in  its  appraisal 
of  the  king's  misdeeds.  He  ju^ly  emphasizes 
Louis’  simplicity  and  personal  frugality,  and 
above  all  his  love  for  France  whose  aggran¬ 
dizement  and  national  unification  he  brought 
about  by  means  fair  or  foul.  Whether  the  au¬ 
thor  portrays  Louis  as  a  lovable  lad  brought 
up  among  commoners,  an  unscrupulous  in¬ 
triguer  for  the  throne,  a  cynical  believer  in 
the  venality  of  all  men,  or  a  naive  briber  of 
saints,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  him  a  being 
of  fiesh  and  blood,  to  an  extent  which  would 
have  been  difficult  to  achieve  in  a  more  formal 
hi^or>’.-  Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Fred  Bcrence.  Raphael.  Paris.  Payot.  1936. 
330  pages.  25  francs. — A  very  fine  piece  of 
work,  fourteen  years  in  the  making.  Beginning 
with  a  ^atement  by  Goethe  that  Raphael  was 
a  key  figure  in  the  development  of  the  hu- 
mani^ic  Renaissance  and  that  Raphael  has 
been  consi^ently  misunderstood,  the  author 
seeks  to  know  Raphael  by  a  careful  synthetic 
Study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  him,  of 
the  world  of  his  day.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
critical  wisdom  in  these  pages.  The  excellent 
but  over-brief  synopsis  of  Neoplatonism  (pp. 
138-144),  the  evaluation  of  the  genius  that  has 
come  from  Florence,  Mantua,  and  Urbino, 
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these  and  many  more  pages  make  this  a  book 
that  every  Student  of  the  period  should  have 
upon  his  shelves.  It  is  a  volume  in  the  Biblio' 
theque  hiflorique  series  issued  by  Payot.  We 
should  like  to  know  more  concerning  the  au¬ 
thor,  whose  previous  published  work  consists 
of  two  novels,  Le  parricide  (1924)  and  Les  inas- 
souvis  (1928).  The  author  likens  those  turning 
years  around  1500  to  the  conditions  which  we 
find  at  present  and  believes  that  we  shall  get 
comfort  from  the  Study  of  such  men  as  Ra¬ 
phael,  Goethe,  and  Mozart,  who  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  so  superficially  hitherto.  Be  that  as  it 
may  be,  this  book  should  not  be  neglected  by 
anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  history 
of  ideas. — Urban  T.  Holmes  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  R.  Brice.  Le  Secret  de  ?<(apoleon.  Paris. 

Payot.  1936. 304  pages.  18  francs. — There 
used  to  be,  on  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
a  Church  of  the  Divine  Secret:  Mrs.  Chol- 
mondeley  Macgonigle,  Discoverer  of  the 
Secret.  Dr.  Brice,  General  in  the  Medical 
Corps  (or  is  it  General  Practitioner?)  gives  us, 
at  last,  Napoleon's  Secret.  Only,  after  reading, 
with  no  lack  of  interest,  his  304  pages,  I  am 
Still  in  the  dark.  Much  space  is  given  to 
Napoleon's  fatalism,  to  his  almost  literal  belief 
in  his  Star,  and  in  general  to  his  superstition. 
Yet,  this  is  not  the  Secret.  Many  interesting 
things  are  said  about  Napoleon  the  Corsican: 
his  patriotic  hatred  of  France  in  his  youth, 
then  his  desperate  effort  to  forget  or  suppress 
the  Corsican  in  himself.  Some  curious  light  is 
thrown  on  Corsica's  hatred  of  Napoleon :  his 
fall  was  hailed  with  delight  in  1814,  and  Ajac¬ 
cio  resisted  vigorously  the  restoration  of  the 
Imperial  Regime  in  1815.  The  medical  con¬ 
tribution,  as  might  be  expeAed,  is  of  some 
importance.  Napoleon,  it  seemed,  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  adiposo-genital 
dystrophy,  arthritis,  hemorrhoids,  pleurisy, 
eczema  and  ulcer  of  the  liver:  every  conceiv¬ 
able  disease  except  the  official  version :  heredi¬ 
tary  cancer  of  the  Stomach.  Probably  the 
wisest  words  were  spoken  by  Montchenu, 
the  French  Commissioner  at  St.  Helena:  “The 
Strange  thing  is  that,  out  of  five  doctors,  there 
is  not  one  who  knows  the  cause  of  his  death.” 
For  good  measure,  we  have  cxld  fragments  of 
everything  that  can  be  put  into  a  Napoleonic 
book:  Napoleon  and  women,  Napoleon  and 
his  wives,  Napoleon  and  his  Family,  Napoleon 
and  Finances,  etc.  And  the  secret?  Well,  it 
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remains  a  secret:  “La  docilrine  de  sa  religion, 
e'e^  la  montee  vers  les  crimes ....  Quelle  e^ft 
cette  force  impcrissable  dont  le  rayonnement 
anime  les  esprits  et  rechauffe  les  coeurs?” — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Francois  Duhourcau.  Le  Saint  des  Temps 
de  Miscre.  Francois  d’ Assise.  Paris.  Spes. 

1936.  383  pages.  15  francs. —  If  there  have 
been  many  lives  of  St.  Francis,  it  is  because 
the  beauty  and  the  richness  of  his  personality 
constitute  a  theme  which  is  always  appeal' 
ing  and  always  new.  Francois  Duhourcau, 
maimed  war  veteran,  spirited  novelist  and 
zestful  scholar,  knows  how  to  bring  out  the 
savor  of  every  subject  he  investigates.  He  re' 
tells  the  brave  Umbrian  Saint’s  Story  with 
verve  and  sympathy  (his  prominently  aesthetic 
preoccupation,  and  his  predilection  for  “ex' 
quis,”  “charmant,”  “delicieux,”  may  weary 
some  matter'of'fadt  souls,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  St.  Francis,  as  contrasted  ,  say,  with  Martin 
Luther  and  John  Calvin,  was  personal  charm), 
and  his  book  is  canny  and  fragrant  on  every 
page. — He  reminds  his  readers  that  Umbria 
was  settled  by  Celts,  and  suggests  that  one 
reason  why  EmeSt  Renan  wrote  so  penetrat' 
ingly  of  St.  Francis  was  that  they  came  of  the 
same  racial  Stock. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jean  Jacoby.  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1936.  347  pages. 

15  francs. — M.  Jacoby  in  1932  published  two 
articles  and  a  book  which  set  forth  and 
developed  his  claim  that  Joan  of  Arc  was 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Isabcau  of  Bavaria 
and  Louis  of  Orleans.  In  answer  to  the  Storm 
of  protest  that  arose,  the  author  in  this  latest 
volume  refutes  each  of  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  Strengthens  his  thesis  by  citing 
many  additional  pertinent  references,  and  in' 
creases  the  validity  of  his  proposition  through 
an  interpretation  which  relates  Joan  to  her 
times.  The  book  exhibits  mastery  of  subjeeft 
matter,  scholarly  approach,  logical  reasoning, 
and  ease  and  lucidity  of  Style. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Pittsburg. 

O  Leon  Lemonnier.  La  Jeunesse  Aventureuse 
de  Marl(  Twain.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brou' 
wer.  250  pages.  9  francs. — “Intermede"  is  a 
new  series  of  books  which  undertakes  to  pre' 
sent  works  of  humor,  not  too  serious  and  yet 
above  the  grade  of  the  low  and  coarse.  The 
6rSt  of  the  series  is  the  present  volume,  which 
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narrates  the  life  of  Mark  Twain  for  the  6rSt 
thirty  years.  The  author  follows  closely  the 
excellent  biography  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
De  Voto's  Mar^  Twain's  America,  and  the 
earlier  works  of  Mark  Twain  himself,  particu' 
larly  Roughing  It  and  The  Gilded  Age. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  book,  but 
it  will  be  informative  and  highly  entertaining 
to  a  class  of  French  readers  not  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  American  scene  of  seven' 
ty'five  years  ago.  The  frontier  conditions  under 
which  Mark  Twain  was  reared  are  concisely 
and  admirably  set  forth.  Care'frce  boy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  pilot,  silver  miner, 
reporter,  traveler,  and  lecturer  before  he  be' 
came  a  famous  man  of  letters,  his  life  was 
really  one  of  adventure.  A  dreamer  and  a 
visionary,  always  desirous  of  making  a  fortune, 
moA  of  his  enterprises  failed,  but  fortune  came 
nevertheless  through  his  writings.  As  M. 
Lemonnier  neatly  puts  it,  while  looking  for 
gold  he  found  a  frog.  In^ead  of  ^ruggling 
with  men  in  war,  he  Sniggled  with  nature,  and 
when  he  lo^  he  turned  his  defeats  into  liter' 
ature.  It  is  easy  to  ovet'emphasize  the  vision' 
ary  element  in  Mark  Twain  and  in  the  whole 
Clemens  family,  but  the  element  is  unmis' 
takably  present. — T.  H.  Brewer.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Firmin  Roz.  Washington.  Paris.  Dunod. 

1933.  282  pages. — This  Washington  is 

not  a  “vie  romancee,’’  but  a  short  biography, 
a  work  of  precise  erudition,  whose  purpose  is 
to  present  to  the  reader  the  essential  char' 
acfteriistics  of  George  Washington  the  country 
gentleman,  the  soldier  and  the  ^atesman.  The 
book  is  entirely  a  work  of  interpretation,  and 
analyzes  the  influences  of  milieu  and  moment 
which  made  of  this  hero's  life  a  destiny.  Lively 
and  impartial,  the  narrative  will  appeal  to  the 
general  reader  by  virtue  of  its  concision,  but 
will  probably  strike  the  hi^orian  as  a  bit  sum' 
mary. — Sylvain  S.  Minault.  Bald  win' Wallace 
College. 

•  Gonzaguc  True.  Madame  de  Montespan. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  214  pages. 

18  francs. — A  perfect  subjedt  for  romanced 
hi'^tory :  intrigues,  love,  splendor,  black  masses, 
poison.  Gonzague  True  is  a  genuine  scholar, 
in  spite  of  his  preposterous  combination  of 
names.  He  has  written  acceptably  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  Louis  XIV,  La  Valliere,  and 
was  well  prepared  for  this  elegantly  brief 
biography.  He  is  neither  lurid  nor  pedantic, 
neither  prudish  nor  wilfully  spicy.  There  are 
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cxxasional  scandals  in  democracies;  but  when 
It  comes  to  squandering  public  w’ealth  upon 
unworthy  heads,  our  wor^  grafters  are  ex' 
tremely  “petit  bourgeois”  compared  with  the 
Grand  Monarch.  At  any  rate,  even  vice  had 
gorgeousness  and  ^yle  in  those  spacious  days. 
Entertaining,  informative,  and — by  indirec¬ 
tion — even  edifying. — Albert  Gu^ard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Colette.  Mes  Apprentissages.  Ce  que 
Claudine  n'a  pas  dit.  Paris.  Ferenczi. 
1936.  221  pages.  15  francs. — Few  modem  au¬ 
thors  have  used  their  lives  to  such  advantage 
in  their  wTitings  as  Colette,  but  there  remains 
much  yet  to  be  told  from  her  intereAing  life, 
particularly  of  her  relations  with  M.  Willy. 
So  this  remarkable  man  whom  she  married 
when  ju^  out  of  her  teens,  though  he  was 
more  than  twice  her  age,  naturally  dominates 
the  book.  He  was  always  in  need  of  money, 
always  bubbling  with  ideas,  always  a  keen 
critic  of  Colette  as  well  as  of  other  authors. 
Today  M.  Willy  would  be  called  a  promoter; 
he  was  always  doing  this  or  that  spe<ftacular 
“^unt,”  as  when  he  discovered  that  Colette 
and  the  acftress  Polaire  bore  a  ^riking  resem¬ 
blance,  which  he  capitalized  on  by  dressing 
them  as  “twins.”  In  addition  to  the  discern¬ 
ing  portrait  painted  of  M.  Willy,  Colette 
presents  many  other  men  and  women  who 
were  friends  or  who  exercised  influence  on  her 
youthful  wTiting  days,  such  as  Paul  Masson. 
Charlotte  “Lotte”  Kinceler,  Marcel  Schw’ob, 
Polaire  and  others.  Mes  Apprentissages  is  not 
only  an  entertaining  book,  it  is  also  a  valuable 
contribution  to  autobiographical  literature. — 
J.  A.  B. 

•  Leon  Daudet.  Brhiaire  du  Journalisme. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  251  pages.  15 
francs.— Anyone  who  knows  Leon  Daudet 
could  have  been  certain  beforehand  that  his 
Breviaire  du  Journalisme  would  be  no  sober 
text-book  but  only  a  few  yards  more  of  the 
ineffable  self-righteousness  and  fascinating 
Billingsgate  that  he  grinds  out  as  indu^riously 
as  a  sausage-grinder  grinds  sausage.  All  his 
books  are  alike,  and  yet  they  are  all  marvelous¬ 
ly  different.  The  man's  vitality,  eloquence,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  are  endless.  And  this  paean  of 
praise  to  the  press  (for  “presse,”  wherever  the 
word  occurs,  read  Adlion  Frangaise),  is  one  of 
the  racier  bits  he  has  done.  Autobiography, 
gossip,  savage  “portraits,”  brisk  literary  judg¬ 
ments,  and  at  di^nt  intervals,  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  his  subjedt.  .  . — R.  T.  H. 


•  J.  Tchemoff.  Dans  le  Creuset  des  civilisa' 
tions.  De  Nijnii-Novgorod  a  Paris.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1936.  226  pages.  12  francs. — Jehou- 
dah  Tchemoff,  a  Russian  Jew  and  author  of 
numerous  books  and  articles  on  French  and 
Russian  law,  hi^ory  and  finance,  here  recounts 
the  experiences  of  the  fir^  nineteen  years  of  his 
life,  spent  in  Nijnii-Novgorod.  His  father's 
business  was  pradlically  ruined  in  the  pogrom 
of  June  7,  1884,  an  event  which  left  his  son 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  insecurity.  The  father, 
nevertheless,  made  sacrifices  and  sent  the  boy 
to  the  secondary  school,  where  the  curriculum 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  languages  and  liter¬ 
ature.  The  scanty  m^ruClion  in  hi^ory  left 
him  with  odd  impressions,  as  that  Solon  pla¬ 
giarised  Moses,  and  that  Socrates  was  a 
Sophia,  who,  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
marry  a  w'ife  with  a  vitriolic  tongue,  preferred 
taking  hemlock  to  enduring  dome^icity.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  French  Revolution  and  Terror¬ 
ism  was  proscribed,  although  Marxism  was  at 
that  time  less  actively  opposed  by  the  Czari^t 
regime  as  an  antidote  to  Nihilism  in  that  it 
did  fiivor  a  Strong  central  government.  Science, 
the  favorite  subjedt  of  the  Terrorists,  was 
suspect.  After  completing  his  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  the  death  of  his  father  left  him  free  to  set 
out  for  Paris  to  secure,  unhampered  by  Statu¬ 
tory  restrictions,  the  University  education  he 
desired. 

This  enjoyable  and  clearly-written  auto¬ 
biography  is  rich  in  details  on  customs  and 
on  the  political  and  social  thought  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  generation  in  Russia. — Marjorie 
Boyer.  AmherSt,  Massachusetts. 

•  Ex-Madame  Paul  Verlaine.  Memoires  de 
ma  vie.  Precedes  d'une  introduction  de 
M.  Francois  Porche.  Paris.  EmeSt  Flamma- 
rion.  1935.  12  francs. — The  memoirs  of  the 
famous  Mathilde,  written  1907-08  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four,  and  yet  seeming  the  work  of  a 
fourteen  year  old  girl.  The  conscientious 
editor  has  printed  them  in  their  entirety  with 
only  the  necessary  changc.s  and  additions  of 
orthography,  punctuation,  and  division.  For, 
as  he  points  out,  even  the  many  passages  which 
revolve  completely  about  Mathilde  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Verlaine  or  literature,  ^ill 
help  us  to  under^nd  the  woman  who  was  one 
of  the  three  great  passions  of  Verlaine's  life. 
(Rimbaud,  her  evil  ^ar,  and  Letinois  were  the 
other  two.)  A  book  of  great  intere^  on  the 
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whole  and  of  considerable  value  for  the  ^udy 
of  Verlaine. — Harold  S.  Jantz.  Clark  Univer- 
sity. 

•  Henry  Bidou.  Berlin.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1936. 360  pages.  15  francs. — The  versatile 

scholar  and  critic  Henry  Bidou  knows  Berlin 
well,  both  the  Berlin  of  1936  and  her  earlier 
avatars.  It  is  rather  common  to  speak  of  the 
brge^  city  on  the  continent  of  Europe  a  little 
slightingly,  at  leaA  from  the  point  of  view  of 
cultural  interest.  But  one  feels  a  current  of 
affection  as  well  as  of  admiration  running 
through  this  entire  book.  The  older  part  of 
the  volume  is  hi^orical,  topographical,  and  in 
certain  degree  a  record  of  manners  and  cu^oms. 
There  is  a  fairly  detailed  biography  of  each 
ruler  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  and  the  Empire. 
In  his  treatment  of  recent  times,  M.  Bidou  is 
speaking  from  personal  acquaintance,  and  his 
pages  are  alive  with  intere^.  Modem  Berlin 
has  suffered  more  changes,  in  both  appearance 
and  population,  than  Paris  or  London,  and 
M.  Bidou  is  keenly  aware  of  them  all.  His  chat' 
acHerization  of  the  modem  Berliner,  solid, 
sensible  and  tolerant,  is  friendly  and  no  doubt 
entirely  hone^.  It  is  intere^ing  that  he  6nds 
the  feverish  eccentricities  of  the  6r^  Hitler 
period  giving  way  to  sanity  and  calm. — R. 
T.  H. 

•  Francis  de  Croisset.  Le  Dragon  Blesse. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  277  pages.  15  francs. 

— Lacking  the  subtle  satire  of  La  Feerie  Cm- 
ghalaise,  Le  Dragon  Blesse  presents  the  keen 
and  sympathetic  impressions  of  a  Granger 
visiting  China,  Mandchukuo  and  Japan.  The 
cities  and  their  legends,  the  people,  their  man- 
ners  and  super^itions  are  brought  to  us  in  de 
Croisset's  fascinating  Ayle.  Especially  in- 
triguing  are  the  description  of  the  author's 
interview  with  the  young  emperor  of  Mand' 
chukuo,  the  almo^  incredible  chapter  de' 
scribing  an  exotic  Cantonese  dinner  and  the 
final  notes  contraAing  the  Chinese  and  Jap' 
anese  peoples.  A  book  to  rouse  the  mo^ 
dormant  intere^  in  the  Orient — or  to  delight 
the  mo^  ardent! — Virginui  McConnell.  Ar- 
lington  Heights,  Illinois. 

•  Camille  Mauclair.’  Les  douces  beautes  de 

la  Tunisie.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  249 

pages.  15  francs. — M.  Mauclair  who  not  long 
ago  gave  us  an  unforgettable  picture  of  Moroc- 
CO  after  other  ma^erly  pidtures  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  paints  here  the  delicate  tints  of  Tunisia. 
For  M.  Mauclair  is  a  painter  in  words. 


As  he  makes  it  clear  in  his  foreword  he  is 
not  particularly  intere^ed  in  the  political  or 
economic  conditions  of  the  countries  that  he 
has  visited  and  described;  he  prefers  to  deal 
exclusively  with  nature,  art,  and  hi^ory,  and, 
within  these  limits,  he  is  a  supreme  artbt. 
He  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  mo^  attenuated 
aspedts  of  a  locality;  he  is  able  to  make  his 
reader  see  the  alLembracing  tonality  and  feel 
the  indigenous  atmosphere  of  a  given  place 
as  only  very  few  writers  can. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  scene  of  which  he 
writes  he  is  the  mo^  genial  of  guides  into  a 
new  land;  if  you  know  it  beforehand,  then  you 
experience  the  joyous  thrill  of  reminiscing 
with  him  and  of  seeing  a  thousand  details  which 
you  had  probably  overlooked. 

In  contra^  to  the  brilliant,  martial,  mascu' 
line  Morocco,  the  languorous  Tunisia  appears 
in  this  book  with  all  its  sedudtive  Oriental 
charm. — Jeanne  d’L7ceI.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Morand.  Bucare^.  Paris.  Plon.  1935. 

296  pages.  15  francs. — This  volume  of  the 
series.  Portraits  de  Villes,  does  not  fall  below 
the  high  level  reached  in  the  author’s  books 
on  New  York  and  London.  Without  being  a 
guide  book,  an  account  of  a  trip  abroad,  or  a 
hi^ory,  the  book  has  something  of  all  three, 
but  told  in  that  charming  ^yle  peculiar  to 
M.  Morand.  The  fir^  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  resume  of  the  hi^oryof  Rou- 
mania;  the  re^,  to  a  series  of  sketches  of  scenes 
and  of  people  in  present  day  Roumania. 

The  hi^ory  of  this  Latin  people,  which  has 
preserved  its  language  and  traditions,  although 
surrounded  by  other  races  and  isolated  for 
centuries  from  we^em  Europe,  is  a  fascinating 
one.  M.  Morand  has  traced  this  hi^ory  from 
the  gold  rush  caused  by  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  ComAock  Lode  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  down  to  the  dashing  King 
Carol  of  today.  Incidentally,  any  one  who 
looks  in  this  book  for  scandalous  gossip  about 
King  Carol,  will  be  disappointed.  The  mo^ 
interesting  period  of  Roumanian  history  is  the 
18th  century,  when  the  country  was  ruled  by 
the  Phanariotes.  A  more  exotic  and  extra- 
ordinary  set  of  rulers  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine. 

In  the  descriptive  sedtion  of  the  book,  there 
is  a  mine  of  information  about  Roumanian  life, 
literature  and  politics.  The  peculiar  Stamp  of 
Roumanian  culture  is  vividly  brought  out — a 
Strange  blend  of  Latin  and  Oriental  elements. 
— John  A.  Ray.  Washington  University. 
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•  Henri  de  Rothschild.  Tour  du  monde. 

Pans.  Hachette.  1936.  284  pages.  12 
francs. — A  French  business  man,  who  writes 
alma<t  as  well  as  a  professional  literary  man, 
has  given  us  an  unusual  travel  book.  Unable  to 
realize  his  desire  for  a  trip  around  the  world 
until  he  was  pa^t  sixty,  he  prepared  himself 
by  extensive  reading  to  make  the  mait  of  his 
opportunities  when  they  did  come.  His  per¬ 
sonal  observ'ations  are  supplemented  by  his 
•{tore  of  information  on  the  culture  and  art  of 
the  countries  visited. 

The  mo^  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the 
account  of  his  trip  to  the  ruins  of  Angkor, 
in  the  French  colony  of  Cambodia.  These 
magnihccnt  temples,  the  work  of  a  race  that 
became  extin(ft  about  1250  A.D.,  landing 
deserted  in  the  mid^  of  the  jungle,  are  an 
impressive  sight. 

This  excursion  was  his  only  deviation  from 
the  beaten  path  of  globe  trotters,  but  he  has 
given  us  a  lot  of  information,  of  a  sort  not 
found  in  guide  books,  about  the  religious  prac¬ 
tices  of  India  and  the  night  life  and  art  collec¬ 
tions  of  China  and  Japan.  His  impressions  of 
Americans  met  abroad  and  in  the  course  of  a 
hurried  trip  across  the  United  States  were, 
generally,  unfavorable.  Neither  the  sentimen¬ 
tal  old  couples  making  the  w’orld  cruise,  nor 
the  hard-drinking  younger  set  of  Americans, 
seem-to  meet  with  his  approval. — John  A.  Roy. 
Washington  University. 

O  Georges  Duhamel.  Fables  de  mon  Jardin. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1936. 236  pages. 
12  francs. — A  book  for  all  who  have  ever 
loved  gardens.  Filled  w'ith  M.  Duhamel's  love 
for  growing  things,  for  plants,  insects,  animals 
and  birds,  and  for  humbler  men  and  women, 
it  is  fragrant  and  beautiful;  a  book  not  to  be 
read  and  put  aside,  but  one  to  be  returned  to 
again  and  again,  to  be  savoured  and  resavoured 
until  ultimately  it  finds  place  on  that  small¬ 
er  of  shelves  of  one's  perennial  favorites.  It  is 
fanciful;  it  is  human;  it  is  rich  in  garden  lore. 
It  is,  as  M.  Duhamel  says  of  the  flowering 
cheixy,  un  poane.  Now  and  then,  charm, 
fragrance,  beauty  yield  place  to  a  profounder 
note.  “Si  je  n'avais  pas  de  jardin.  .  .  je  pour- 
rais  oublier  la  mort,  parfois,  .  .  .  mais  le  jar¬ 
din.  .  .  n’e^  que  naissances  et  deuils.”  Or,  “le 
bon  jardinier  exerce  I’autorite,  mais  avec 
respect  et  sollicitude.  II  corrige  a  tout  infant 
le  principc  d’autorite  par  le  principe  de  persua¬ 
sion.”  At  times,  this  deeper,  more  serious 
quality  is  so  folded  round  with  fantasy  as 


almost  to  make  its  escape  in  a  reader’s  amused 
smile.  I  cite  tw’o  of  the  “Garden  Command¬ 
ments.”  “Le  jardin  te  donnera  plus  d'espe- 
rances  que  de  pommes.  Mais  une  esperance  de 
pommes  fait  un  cidre  delicieux  dont  on  peut 
fortbicn  se  griser.”  “T  u  penseras  tous  les  avrils : 
“Voila  done  enfin  I'annee  ou  nous  aurons 
des  abricots!’  Le  de^in  qui  vcille  sur  toi  gar- 
dera  longtemps  encore  ce  petit  bonheur  en 
reserve.”  Invariably,  philosophy  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  beauty,  and  everywhere  is  the  tone 
of  clarityof  M.  Duhamel’s  ^yle. — Earl  Daniels. 
Colgate  University. 

•  V.  Feldman.  L'Eslhetique  Franfaise  con- 
temporaine.  Paris.  Alcan.  1936. 139  pages. 

10  francs. — Impossible  to  sum  up  a  ma^er- 
piece  of  condensation.  The  field  is  enormous: 
wider  than  the  title  indicates,  for  every  known 
sy^em  of  e^sthetics  is  at  lea^  alluded  to,  and, 
as  a  rule,  briefly  defined.  Result:  a  convenient 
analytical  table,  not  an  original  contribution. 
“Conclusions”  do  not  conclude.  They  ^ate 
coexistence  of  widely  different  trends:  first 
the  “Romantic  Idealism”  which  V.  Feldman 
ascribes  to  his  master  V.  Basch,  and  the  “Illu- 
minism”  of  Bergson;  second,  the  “Rational¬ 
istic  Realism”  of  Souriau,  Focillon,  Bayer; 
third  the  “IntellecJtualiStic  Positivism”  of 
Alain  and  Delacroix,  and  the  “Sociological 
Positivism”  of  Lalo.  Our  own  conclusion  in 
reading  this  very  able  catalogue,  is  that  Art 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  all  these  doc¬ 
trines — and  of  a  few'  others  beside;  that  most 
eStheticians  are  the  proverbial  blind  men 
arguing  about  colors;  that  art  can  not  be  made 
a  mere  annex  of  any  other  discipline;  that  it 
eludes  every  logical  or  scientific  net  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  love  and  religion  escape  the  noose 
of  the  classifier.  The  Bibliography,  although 
very  brief,  is  substantial  and  convenient.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  recommending  two 
fundamental  books,  V.  Basch,  Essai  Critique 
sur  VEsihetique  de  Kant,  and  Guyau,  L'Art  au 
Point  de  Vue  Sociologique. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Joseph  Huby,  S.J.  Saint  Paul,  Les  Epttres 
de  la  Captivite,  Tradw^ion  et  Commen' 

taire.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1935.  375  pages. 
15  francs. — In  this  eighth  volume  of  the  Ver* 
bum  Saluris  series,  treating  Paul’s  prison  let¬ 
ters,  the  introductions  and  translations  are 
excellent.  The  former  show  adequate  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  are  fair  in  the  treatment  of  moot 
points.  As  may  be  expeAed  of  a  Romanist  the 
conclusions  are  conservative.  The  latter  are 
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readable,  clear,  at  leaA  so  far  as  Paul’s  often 
ambiguous  Greek  will  permit,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Apo^le  to  the  Gentiles. 
Occasionally  an  emphasis  is  made  or  an  inter- 
pretation  laid  down  which  a  Protestant  trans¬ 
lator  would  not  allow,  yet  there  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  few  exceptions  to  be  taken. 

In  the  commentary  Huby  is  less  happy.  His 
face  is  to  the  paSt  and  its  critical  quibblings, 
and  under  them  he  helps  to  bury  this  most 
dynamic  of  apoStles.  Better  to  let  Paul  speak 
out  for  himself,  unobstrucfted,  than  to  serve 
again  these  meticulous  explanations  about 
what  he  probably  meant.  All  in  all  it  is  only 
another  commentary. — Edward  Murray  Clarl{. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jurgis  Baltrusaitis.  Le  probleme  de  I’ogiuc 
et  VArmenie.  Paris.  Leroux.  1936.  76 

pages.  20  francs. — A  moot  question  in  archi¬ 
tectural  history  is  the  genesis  of  the  Gothic 
Style. 

Diametrically  opposed  are  the  opinions,  and 
the  origins  are  variously  seen  in  Sassanid  Per¬ 
sia  and  Syria  (Dieulafoy)  Byzantium  (Corro- 
yer)  Rome  (Choisy)  Spain  and  Maghreb 
(Lambert,  Torres  Baibas,  Gomez-Moreno) 
northern  wooden  constructions  (Strzygowski). 
M.  Baltrusaitis,  who  has  made  very  scholarly 
Studies  of  ancient  and  medieval  art,  especially 
in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  has  found  in  Arme¬ 
nian  buildings  of  the  late  tenth  and  early 
eleventh  centuries  what  he  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  are  the  oldest  examples  of  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  vault  in  an  analogous 
manner  to  that  of  Gothic  architects.  “La 
question  eSt  extremement  complexe.  11  ne 
s'agit  pas  d'une  simple  transmission  d'un  ele¬ 
ment  de  construction,  mais  de  tentatives  ana¬ 
logues,  de  coincidences  de  solutions,  de  trans¬ 
formation  et  d’adaptation  aux  conditions  nou- 
velles  d’un  sySteme  particulier.  II  y  a  aussi 
des  contacts  et  des  echanges  directs  entre  deux 
mondes.  C’eSt  le  probleme  de  la  constitution 
d’un  Style  un  et  nouveau  avec  des  elements 
divers.’’ 

The  Study  is  up  to  the  Standard  of  M.  Bal¬ 
trusaitis’  previous  works.  It  is  well  illustrated 
and  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  architecture. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Charles  Pic::ard.  Manuel  d'archeologie 
grecque:  la  sculpture:  periode  archaxcpxe. 

Paris.  Auguste  Picard.  1935.  704  pages.  95 
and  125  francs. — The  6rSt  of  three  volumes 
on  Greek  sculpture  by  an  erudite  archae¬ 


ologist.  This  volume  begins  with  an  account 
of  historical  criticisms,  evaluates  the  various 
Standpoints,  and  puts  forward  the  author’s 
own  critical  dogma  of  the  mutual  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  plastic  art  and  primitive  religion.  The 
origins  of  Greek  art  are  rcxjted  in  the  Cretan 
culture  with  later  layers  of  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  influence.  The  book  is  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  compendium  of  critical  theories,  art  de¬ 
scription,  photographs.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  is  a  copious  bibliography.  Indexes 
are  voluminous.  A  very  scholarly  work  with 
some  originality,  and  written  in  a  lucid, 
flowing  Style. — Jac\son  Scovel.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Genevieve  Bianquis.  Hi^oire  de  la  Line' 
rature  allemande.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1936.  216  pages.  10.50  and  12  francs. — The 
numbers  in  the  Armand  Colin  series  “Vulga- 
riser  sans  abaisser’’  are  always  competently 
done.  This  manual  is  something  more.  It  is 
readable  and  Stimulating,  and  the  reviewer 
enjoyed  every  word  of  it.  With  a  judicious 
division  of  material — the  author  seems  nearly 
equally  interested  in  the  Hildebrandslied  and 
Barbara  oder  die  Fr6mmig\eit — Mile  Bianquis 
characterizes  movements,  tendencies  and  in¬ 
dividual  works  with  impartiality,  justice  and 
a  feel  for  the  quietly  felicitous  phrase  which 
an  overworked  book-reviewer  envies  her  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  She  shows  no  spites 
and  no  incautious  enthusiasms,  yet  on  every 
page  till  the  very  laSt  one  she  appears  to  be 
speaking  out  her  personal  judgments  with  no 
degree  of  cramping  restraint.  Her  last  phrase, 
it  is  true,  is  non-committal  to  a  degree:  “En 
attendant,  la  litterature  allemande  n’eSt  pas 
morte,  mais  elle  eSt  ralentie  et  contrainte,  frir- 
tive  ou  disciplinee  a  I’exc^.  Nous  ne  nous  per- 
mettrons  aucun  pronoStic.’’ — R.  T.  H. 

•  J.-B.  Chabot.  Litterature  syrtaque.  Paris. 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1936.  164  pages. — This 

volume  belongs  in  the  collection  “Bibliotheque 
Catholique  des  sciences  religieuses.’’ 

The  author  limits  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  consideration  of  the  religious  literature 
of  old  Syria,  giving  the  briefest  of  exposes  of 
the  historical  background  and  listing  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  various  pericxis,  together  with  a 
few  words  about  their  personalities  and  their 
works.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  a  critical 
estimate  of  their  productions,  nor  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  literature  in  medieval  Syria;  the 
author  announces  this  himself  in  his  fore¬ 
word. 
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Outside  of  serving  as  an  index  of  authors  in 
connection  with  the  ^udy  of  this  phase  of 
literature  there  would  seem  to  be  little  use  for 
this  volume. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Andre  Chevrillon.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Paris.  Plon.  1936.  268  pages. — Under  the 

general  heads  Le  Conteur  and  Le  Pohe,  the 
author  treats  Kipling's  background  and  the 
several  aspects  of  his  ^yle  and  ideas.  The  cxci- 
dental  influence  upon  Kipling  becomes  a 
balanced  force  that  controls  action  and  that 
emphasizes  Stoicism  and  Puritanism;  the 
oriental  influence  is  arti^ic.  Chevrillon  finds 
in  Kipling  “.  .  .  le  grand  ^yle  romain,  les  cere- 
monies  et  preciosity  de  la  Renaissance,  les  em- 
phases  de  notre  Revolution,  les  nerveuses 
brievetes  de  I'humeur  americain,  les  larges  et 
lentes  solennit^  orientales.”  Although  this 
book  professes  to  be  a  mere  survey  of  Kipling's 
writings,  it  is  well  organized,  concise,  direct, 
and  verified  by  numerous  apt  citations. — R. 
Tyson  Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Pittsburg. 

•  Jean-Louis  Perret.  Litterature  de  Finlande. 

Pans.  Sagittaire  (Kra).  1936.  202  pages. 

15  francs. — During  his  many  years  of  associa- 
tion  with  the  University  of  Helsinki,  Professor 
Perret  has  labored  constantly  to  make  Finland 
known  in  France.  He  has  translated  half  a 
dozen  masterpieces  of  Finnish  literature  besides 
the  monumental  Kalevala,  which  is  available  in 
a  metrical  form  as  well  as  in  prose  extracts. 
Now  we  have  from  his  pen  one  of  the  extreme^ 
ly  rare  Studies  of  Finnish  letters  by  foreigners. 
Litterature  de  Finlande  fully  lives  up  to  its 
name  by  including  the  writers  in  Swedish  w’ho 
are  or  have  been  Finnish  nationals.  This  unpre¬ 
cedented  procedure  enables  the  reader  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two  literatures.  But  at  all  times  Pro¬ 
fessor  Perret  preserves  the  proportions  which 
must  necessarily  be  observed  in  a  country 
of  such  sharp  linguistic  divisions  and  uneven 
racial  distribution  as  Finland.  Due  space  and 
emphasis  are  given  to  the  rich  anonymous 
lyrics  and  epics  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  basis 
of  the  later  national  awakening.  In  spite  of  the 
modest  size  of  the  book  M.  Perret  has  brought 
to  our  attention  all  the  outstanding  names  of 
Finnish  literature  since  1800,  as  well  as  the 
forerunners.  The  b<X)k  is  up-to-date  enough 
to  include  the  generation  which  has  appeared 
in  print  only  in  the  laSt  decade.  Brief  surveys 
of  the  political  situation  in  each  epoch 
Strengthen  this  impartial  and  lucid  account 
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of  the  evolution  of  Finnish  letters. — ?{ina 
Gronftrand  Smith.  Bronxville,  New  York. 

•  Benjamin  Fondane.  La  conscience  mah 
heureuse.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1936. 
309  pages.  18  francs. — M.  Fondane  will  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  a  most  promising 
first  volume  of  verse,  his  Ulysse,  of  three  years 
ago,  and  of  Rimbaud  le  Voyou.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  between  the  poet  and  the 
would-be  ideologist,  the  former  is  vastly  to  be 
preferred.  The  muddled  thinking  displayed  in 
the  Rimbaud  is  here  carried  to  a  climax  (one 
hopes!).  To  begin  with,  the  author,  like  young 
Carlo  Suary,  would  seem  to  have  a  vague 
affinity  with  the  Ribemont-Dessaignes  seced¬ 
ing,  or  heterodox.  Surrealist  group,  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  shaking  up  all  the  thinkers  from  Krish- 
namurti  to  Nietzsche  and  seeing  what  comes 
out.  What  comes  out  is  a  most  dizzying  cock¬ 
tail.  The  ingredients  may  be  varied,  of  course, 
depending  upon  the  one  who  is  doing  the 
mixing.  M.  Fondane  gives  us  Nietzsche,  Kier¬ 
kegaard,  CheStov,  Husserl,  Bergson,  Freud, 
Jung,  Martin  Heidegger,  etc.,  etc.  But  when 
one  comes  down  to  it,  one  finds  that  what  these 
young  men  are  up  to  is:  running  a\x-ay  from 
a  social  reality  about  them  that  is  growing 
every  day  more  desperate,  and  which  they  can 
no  longer  blink.  Having  made  their  perfunc¬ 
tory  obeisance  to  “la  mis^e  du  siyie,”  or 
whatever  they  choose  to  call  it,  they  proceed 
to  take  refuge  in  their  “moi,”  “la  conscience 
malheureuse,”  ainsi  de  suite,  and  to  attack 
those  rationalists  of  the  objective  world  who 
would  like  to  right  things.  They  but  shriek 
that  their  “irrational"  inner  life  is  not  being, 
or  will  not  be,  recognized.  That  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  threats  of  Fascism  or  Starving 
millions.  There  is  something  curiously  unclean 
about  it  all.  Unclean  and  more  than  a  little 
dishonest.  E.g.,  Fontane's  particularly  naSty 
paper  on  Gide  in  this  volume. — Samuel  Put¬ 
nam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Le  Sablier.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1936. — Precious  bitsof  thought 
are  Still  trickling  through  Maeterlinck's  sand- 
clock,  thoughts  on  life  and  death  and  prefer¬ 
ably  the  latter,  the  known,  the  unknown,  in 
the  same  poetic  and  somewhat  incoherent 
way,  enough  to  make  people  dream,  not  enough 
to  make  them  believe  in  anything  certain  or 
substantial.  The  author  Still  throws  his  my^ic 
duSt  into  one's  eyes  with  the  same  legerde¬ 
main.  Is  this  the  swan  song  of  an  aging  seer, 
one  who  fascinated  and  disappointed  so  many 
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readers  at  home  and  abroad  with  my^icism 
or  pseudo  my^icism,  a  generation  ago?  He  will 
Aill  be  found  at  his  be^  in  many  poetic  pages 
of  this  journey  through  gho^ly  lands. — Regis 
Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Romain  Rolland.  Compagnons  de  Route. 

Paris,  i^ditions  du  Sablier.  1936.  227 

pages.  18  francs. — The  venerable  Romain 
Rolland  here  gives  us,  in  the  form  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  previously  published  papers  on  liter¬ 
ary  subjedls,  dating  from  1900  to  1935,  what 
really  amounts,  as  the  author  recognizes,  to  a 
spiritual  autobiography.  There  are  four  essays 
on  Shakespeare,  one  on  Ulenspiegel,  one  on 
Goethe,  one  on  Gobineau,  one  on  Renan, 
one  on  Spitteler  (reminiscences  and  conversa¬ 
tions),  and  one  on  Hugo.  In  addition,  there  is 
an  essay  on  Lenine,  Van  et  Vad.ion.  An  ap¬ 
pendix  contains  an  extremely  intere^ing  let¬ 
ter  of  Tol^oy's  (1887),  for  w'hich  Rolland 
writes  an  introdudiion  in  the  body  of  the 
book.  Rolland's  life  problem  would  appiear 
to  have  been  the  reconciling  of  acftion  and 
the  dream.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
Lenin  attrac^ts  him.  The  creator  of  Jean' 
ChriStophe  seems  to  sink  his  roots  deeped  into 
(^thc  and  Leonardo:  Goethe  and  his  “Das 
Ideelle  sei  im  Reellen  anzuerkennen";  Leo¬ 
nardo,  with  his  “Trasmutarsi  nella  propria 
mente  di  natura."  To  repeat:  a  valuable  book 
for  the  Rolland  biography. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  O.  V.  dc  L.  Milosz.  Miguel  Mafiara. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1935. 137  pages.  12  francs. 

— The  subject  of  this  my  Here  is  the  Don  Juan 
^ory,  the  originality  in  presentation  of  which 
lies  in  the  transformation  of  the  traditional 
romantic  chara(fter.  This  new  interpretation 
differs  likewise  from  that  of  Moliere  and  from 
the  underlying  gravity  of  Tirso’s  original.  In 
this  my^ical  treatment  there  is  progression 
from  purely  carnal  love  through  Beauty  and 
Sorrow  to  absolute  Supreme  Love  and  even  to 
deification.  Miguel  Mahara  himself  is  the 
symbol  of  a  my^ic  ascension,  in  the  course 
of  which  there  is  to  be  noted  more  than  a 
sugge^ion  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Manara's  later  repentance  and 
humility.  In  language  which  varies  from  the 
utmost  in  sincere  simplicity  to  the  moSt  highly 
figurative,  M.  Milosz’s  work  is  rather  a  poem 
in  praise  of  Our  Lord  than  a  myflere  intended 
for  adual  presentation. — George  B.  Raser. 
Union  College. 
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•  Philippe  Amiguet.  Race  de  Calvin.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1936.  313  pages.  15  francs. 

— M.  Amiguet's  first  two  books  appeared  in 
1934:  a  life  of  Prince  Sixte  de  Bourbon  and  a 
novel  entitled  Le  paSleur  Martin  (see  Bool{s 
Abroad,  VIII,  p.  312).  As  the  title  would 
suggest,  this  new  novel  returns  to  the  theme 
of  the  earlier  one,  the  decay  of  Puritanism  in 
Switzerland.  Here  the  protagonist  is  not  a 
lazy  pastor  but  a  young  Divinity  Student  who 
is  none  too  sure  of  his  calling  and  yet  is  kept 
by  the  veStiges  of  his  faith  from  yielding  to 
the  pleasures  of  this  world.  If  we  did  not 
have  that  magnificent  novel  The  LaSt  Puritan 
by  George  Santayana,  this  novel  by  Amiguet 
might  seem  more  convincing  in  its  treatment. 
TTie  Struggle  between  spirit  and  flesh  is  not 
so  clear-cut,  so  dualiStic  as  Amiguet  makes 
it  out.  But,  the  book  is  well  written  and  gives 
an  excellent  picture  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Swiss  types  of  the  era  of  1910.  The  author 
owes  considerable  inspiration  to  the  Journal 
intime  of  Henri-Frederic  Amiel. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Jean  Cassou.  Les  Massacres  de  Paris. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1935.  321  pages.  15 

francs. — The  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the 
Revolution  of  1871  form  the  background  of 
this  Story,  told  by  a  young  member  of  the 
Commune.  The  nephew  of  a  wealthy  manu- 
fa(iturer,  Theodore  Quiche  early  forms  associa¬ 
tions  with  members  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  chiefly,  one  suspec^ts,  because  of  his 
deeply-rooted  antagonism  to  his  uncle’s 
family.  But  the  do<jtrines  of  revolution  Strike 
an  answering  chord  in  his  questing,  poetic 
soul,  and  he  becomes  a  sincere  and  very  useful 
leader.  His  tragic  love  Story  runs  its  course 
parallel  to  the  dramatic  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Commune;  and  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the 
last  battle  leaves  him  to  face  exile  alone.  The 
author  has  Struck  a  nice  balance  of  emphasis 
between  the  personal  affairs  of  his  hero  and 
the  picture  of  Parisian  life  during  several 
years  up  to  and  during  the  Commune. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  Davignon.  Petite  Beguine  voulez' 

vous  danser?  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  248  pages. 

— Two  generations  have  passed  since  Charles 
De  CoSter  besought  Flemings  and  Walloons 
to  Study  each  other’s  poetry  in  order  to  weld 
more  closely  the  national  bond.  M.  Davignon, 
of  the  Royal  (French)  Academy,  has  proved 
again  that  the  advice  was  sound  artistically 
as  well  as  politically.  Eight  fragments  of 
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Flemish  folk  song,  reproduced  with  musical 
notation,  give  the  motif  of  the  eight  Tories; 
the  w’hole  is  a  treasure  of  local  traits  and  lore. 
The  naif  pathos  of  the  original  seems  success¬ 
fully  kept  in  some  of  the  tales;  in  others  the 
modern  setting  is  deliberately  used  to  ^ress 
whimsicality.  Marie  sur  le  Chemxn  de  Fumes 
illu^rates  the  fir^  manner;  Halewijn  dans  la 
Foret  d'Houthul^  the  second.  The  old  ballad, 
Le  Sire  Haleuyn,  was  published  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  E.  de  Coussemaker  in  Chants  PopU’ 
laires  des  Flamands  de  France,  and  Charles 
De  Co^er  made  of  it  the  mo^  successful  of  his 
Legendes  Flamandes,  deliberately  seeking  the 
antique  flavor. — Benj.  M.  VVoodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus.  Chenevieil.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Ferenezi.  1936.  254  pages.  12  francs. 

— This  book  comes  close  to  being  number 
fifty  in  Mme  Delarue-Mardrus'  li:5t  of  pub¬ 
lished  volumes.  The  scene  is  laid  near  Hon- 
fleur,  which  is  the  authoress'  native  town, 
and  she  hints  in  her  foreword  that  some  of 
the  fadts  are  drawn  from  life.  It  is  the  ^ory  of 
a  quiet,  self-sacrificing  young  woman  who 
becomes  completely  transformed  under  the 
influence  of  a  sudden  passion,  which  is  not 
returned,  and  who  loses  everything  when  her 
beloved  is  killed  and  her  father  dies.  She  has 
no  consolation  save  a  Briard  shepherd  dog 
which  had  belonged  to  her  love  and  which 
no  one  now  claims.  She  finds  happiness  and 
fortune  again  in  e^blishing  a  breeding  kennel 
at  her  home,  Chenevieil.  The  ^ory  closes 
with  the  return  of  a  former  suitor  who, 
we  suppose,  will  marry  her.  The  ^ry  lacks 
unity.  The  detailed  description  of  the  kennel 
venture  does  not  fit  well  into  the  main  theses 
of  the  plot;  it  is  a  ^rong  digression.  But  the 
words  of  a  dedication  written  by  Mme  Mar- 
drus  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  copy  which  I  have 
at  hand  would  indicate  that  she  herself  pre¬ 
ferred  the  conclusion  to  that  which  precedes: 
“.  .  .if  you  like  dogs — and  I  know  all  Amer¬ 
icans  love  them — read  this  novel.” — Urban 
T.  Holmes.  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

•  Henri  Duclos.  Le  Rendez'Vous.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  266  pages.  15  francs. — 

Daniel  Montlaur,  law  ^udent,  and  Helene, 
wife  of  Grandin,  fall  in  love.  The  husband 
takes  Daniel  as  a  friend.  The  liaison  thrives. 
Studies  finished.  Daniel  remains  in  Paris. 
The  death  of  his  father  calls  him  home, 
temporarily;  he  returns,  selfishly,  leaving  his 


mother  alone  in  order  to  return  to  the  mi^ress. 
A  second  call  when  the  mother  falls  ill;  during 
this  absence  Grandin  decides  suddenly  to  quit 
Paris.  For  months  Daniel  remains  at  home 
tr>'ing  through  work  to  assuage  the  grief  of 
separation,  but  in  vain.  He  leaves  to  go  to 
Helene.  Upon  arriving,  he  learns  that  Grandin 
has  ju^st  been  found  drowned.  The  prie^  tells 
also  that  during  the  pa^  months  Grandin  had 
become  more  and  more  morose  and  somber. 
Did  he  know?  Was  it  suicide?  The  shadow  of 
the  dead  comes  between  the  lovers.  Daniel 
turns  back,  forever.  The  ^ory  has  no  great 
moments,  no  salient  characters.  The  ending 
seems  forced.  Daniel  and  Helene  had  lived 
adulterous  years;  why  hesitate  now  before 
a  figment  of  the  imagination? — I.  W.  Brocl[. 
Emory  University. 

•  Edmond  Jaloux.  La  Chute  d'Icare.  Paris. 

Plon.  275  pages.  13.50  francs. — In  which 
the  older  generation  sits  back  and  w'atches 
the  younger  under  the  influence  of  love,  with 
a  vast  deal  of  rather  senile  introspedlion,  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  M.  Duhamel,  when  the 
latter  dons  his  peruke,  hunches  his  back,  gives 
a  grandfatherly  cough,  and  ^arts  in  to  remin¬ 
isce.  Very,  very  French,  and  not  very  inter- 
e:aing  to  any  save  a  certain  type  of  French¬ 
man.  The  problems  involved  and  anguished 
over  and  the  oftentimes  ^upid  conventions 
unque^ioningly  accepted  make  the  whole 
thing  seem  somehow  so  remote  these  days. 
Decidedly  not  one  of  the  prolific  M.  Jaloux' 
beA — he  can  turn  out,  when  he  chooses,  a 
tale  which  at  lea^  holds  one,  however  quaint 
it  may  be — but  then,  it  is  a  miracle  that  so 
busy  a  critic  and  joumali:^  ever  finds  time  to 
w’rite  at  all. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

O  Francis  de  Miomandre.  Le  Cabinet  Chi- 
nois.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  271  pages. — 
Three  hilarious  Tories,  the  charm  of  which 
lies  not  so  much  in  their  fanta^ic  plots,  “tirw 
par  les  cheveux,”  as  in  the  manner,  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  Voltaire's  Candide,  in  which 
they  are  told.  Two  of  them  deal  with  elderly 
gentlemen  who  decide  to  have  a  fling  at  night 
life  in  Paris  before  senile  decay  overtakes  them, 
and,  be  it  from  playing  “angel”  to  a  would-be 
a(ftress,  or  in  gullibly  inve^ing  a  penuriously 
amassed  fortune  in  wild-cat  schemes,  they  find 
themselves  back  in  the  provinces  with  their 
“bas  de  laine”  sadly  depicted. 

Manife^ly,  Le  Ditflateur  is  the  beA  of  the 
three.  The  philosophy  of  its  hero,  a  clerk  who 
overnight  becomes  dictator  of  a  mythical 
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South  Amerioin  republic  and  renounces  the 
poift  for  the  sake  of  a  tail-feather  from  a 
fabulous  bird,  is  so  refreshing  that  the  wish 
to  quote  it  is  curbed  only  by  lack  of  space. — 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Jean  Pallu.  Les  T^ovices.  Paris.  Rieder. 

254  pages.  12  francs. — For  anyone  who 
would  like  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Populi^ 
school  in  the  novel,  exhibiting  at  once  the 
defe<^ts  and  the  virtues  of  that  school,  M,  Pab 
lu's  current  offering  may  be  commended.  (The 
author  admits  that  he  at  present  classifies  as 
a  Populi^,  although  he  declines  to  be  pigeon¬ 
holed  for  keeps).  Summed  up,  the  chief 
aesthetic  objection  to  Populism  is  its  belated- 
ness.  Art  is  not  art  unless  it  is  on  time — or 
ahead  of  time;  and  the  Populists  are  in  reality 
but  Zola  naturalists,  a  hundred  years  behind 
the  procession.  This  comes  out  in  the  essen¬ 
tially  superficial  approach  to  that  working 
class  which  they,  more  than  a  little  con¬ 
descendingly,  take  as  their  province.  Instead 
of  coming  at  the  ouvrier  from  within,  as  one  of 
him,  as  the  true  proletarian  novelist  does,  their 
attitude  is,  rather,  one  that  says :  “Oh,  see  the 
poor  workingman !“ 

The  Populists  have  been  told  this  any  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  but  have  refused  to  admit  it. 
Here  for  once,  however,  is  a  case  where 
hiAory  itself  rises  up  to  prove  the  case  against 
them.  Here  is  a  novel  published  in  1936  which, 
dealing  solely  with  French  workers,  gives  not 
a  single  hint  of  any  glimmering  of  class  con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  working  class. 
Yet  no  sooner  is  it  published  than  all  France 
is  aflame  with  the  People's  Front,  the  gigantic 
wave  of  “sit  down"  Strikes,  everything  but 
revolution!  JuSt  where,  one  wonders,  has 
M.  Pallu  been  all  this  time?  True,  there  is  much 
about  chomage,  demi-chomage,  “la  crise,” 
and,  above  all,  “la  guerre,”  but  nothing  as  to 
the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  no  speculation 
on  the  subje<ft,  nothing  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  but  the  dullest  of  floundering,  and  in 
effect  acquiescing,  reactions.  The  point  of 
view,  of  the  author  presumably  and  of  his 
characters,  is  essentially  that  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  petty  bourgeois,  the  “scissor-bill.” 
The  plot  has  to  do  with  getting  the  money 
out  of  an  aged  aunt  in  order  to  Start  the  busi¬ 
ness.  But  most  of  the  bcxjk  revolves  about 
sex.  That,  apparently,  is  the  ouvrier's  chief 
concern.  The  pages  fairly  reek  with  it. 

No,  it  simply  will  not  do.  Monsieur  le  Popu- 
liSte.  If  this  is  the  French  worker  of  today. 


then  either  you  or  history  is  wrong.  Or  maybe 
you  have  yet  to  meet  a  real  worker? — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Edouard  Peisson.  Mer  Baltique.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1936.  288  pages.  15  francs. — 

Another  Story  of  sailors  by  the  author  of 
numerous  sea-Stories  including  Hans  le  Marin, 
which  won  the  1930  “Prix  des  Vikings,”  and 
the  recent  Chalutier  304.  The  chief  characters 
are  three  Finnish  lads  who  grow  up  and  ap¬ 
proach  middle  age  together;  but  the  real  protag¬ 
onist  is  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  supports  them, 
rules  their  lives,  and  which  they  know  can 
destroy  them  as  it  destroyed  their  fathers,  and 
as  it  does  eventually  destroy  one  of  them. 

The  high-light  of  the  Story  is  the  mutual 
devotion  of  Guillaume,  GuStav  and  Ivan — a 
devotion  which  laSts  through  years  of  separa¬ 
tion  and  persists  in  spite  of  their  totally  differ¬ 
ent  characters  and  points  of  view.  This  devo¬ 
tion  continues  throughout  their  lives,  but  be¬ 
comes  dominant  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  only 
at  the  last,  when  GuStav  is  Striving  to  save 
Guillaume’s  ship.  Added  to  the  tense  action 
of  the  scene  is  the  mental  suspense  in  which  the 
reader  fears  every  minute  that  GuStav  will  let 
his  mind  wander  to  his  love  for  Guillaume’s 
wife;  but  the  only  thought  in  GuStav’s  mind 
is  the  utter  necessity  of  saving  his  comrade, 
and  when  he  says  to  Ivan,  “C’eSt  fini,”  one 
feels  that  a  part  of  their  lives  is  literally  fin¬ 
ished. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ernest  Perochon.  A  I'ombre  des  ailes. 

Paris.  Delagrave.  1936.  303  pages.  8  and 

16  francs. — “I  want  a  good  airplane  Story” 
is  the  wishful  demand  of  moSt  young  readers 
today.  EmeSt  Perochon’s  A  I'ombre  des  ailes 
will  satisfy  that  exacting  demand  and  actual 
need  for  French  boys  and  girls  of  eight  to  ten. 
The  Story  tells  of  Madeleine  and  Michel 
Misbert’s  interesting  and  jolly  life  on  their 
aunt’s  farm  and  at  the  same  time  of  their 
brave  father’s  exciting  airplane  adventures. 
Ernest  Perochon,  1920  Goncourt  prize  winner, 
has  written  this  Story  for  use  in  French  schools. 
Both  children  and  parents  will  call  it  good, 
though  for  different  reasons. — Bess  Langsford. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  J.-H.  Rosny  Alne.  La  Force  My^erieuse. 

175  pages. — Edmond  Jaloux.  Sous  les  Oli¬ 
viers  de  Boheme.  173  pages. — Charles-Henry 
Hirsch.  L'Homme  aux  sangliers.  186  pages. — 
“Le  Livre  modeme  illuStre.”  Paris.  Ferenczi. 
1936.  3.50  francs  each. — The  canny  buyer 
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of  contemporary  French  literature  will  do  well 
to  examine  this  Ferenczi  series.  He  can  prob' 
ably  get  more  for  his  money,  quantitatively, 
here  than  anywhere  else.  Paper  and  type, 
moreover,  are  quite  as  good  as  in  the  average 
new  novel  (these  are  nearly  all  reprints,  but  one 
of  those  before  us,  the  Jaloux,  is  labeled  “inc' 
dit”).  Sous  les  Oliviers  is  a  charadleri^ic  grace¬ 
ful  and  lackadaisical  Jaloux  meditation,  with  a 
plot  of  no  importance  except  as  a  vehicle 
(young  woman  masquerading  as  a  man,  college 
amours,  sad  reveries).  La  Force  myiterieuse  is 
a  pseudo-scientific  novel  w’hich  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  1913,  and  which  Father  Rosny 
gently  suspedls  the  late  Conan  Doyle  of  having 
in  a  measure  plagiarized.  The  Hirsch  book 
deals  with  hunting,  art  and  Paris  loose  living 
in  that  author's  usual  pretentious  and  inef¬ 
fective  fashion. — To  be  had  in  the  series  are 
books  by  (Colette,  E^unie,  Mauriac,  Boyles- 
ve,  Duhamel,  and  various  other  authors  of  the 
fir^  rank. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Claude  Silve.  Benedidion.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1935.  249  pages.  15  francs. — An  an- 

ce^ral  chateau,  an  old  peasant  woman  who 
ca^s  spells  and  brews  philters,  and  a  back¬ 
ground  of  autumn  winds  and  falling  leaves 
help  make  this  Aory  of  ill-Aarred  love  a  com¬ 
pletely  romantic  one.  The  governess  who  has 
taught  two  generations  of  the  family  tells  of 
the  events  of  a  week  during  which  she  sees  or 
senses  the  return  of  the  long-absent  heir  from 
China  with  the  girl  he  intends  to  marry,  the 
half-explained  opposition  of  his  grandmother, 
the  girl's  departure  and  the  young  man's 
intention  of  taking  his  broken  heart  back 
to  the  Orient.  The  book  has  both  the  draw¬ 
backs  and  the  charm  of  a  novel  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  period. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Charles  Silve^re.  La  Roue  tourne.  Paris. 

Plon.  1935.  302  pages.  13.50  francs. — 

French  novels  seem  always  gcxxl  for  passing 
the  time,  at  lea^.  Though  they  may  be  slight, 
as  this  one,  the  authors  seems  to  have  an  intel¬ 
lectual— sound  and  logical — approach  to  their 
material,  which  keeps  it  from  seeming  trite. 

Charles  Silve^re  takes  a  woman  of  low 
^tion  and  her  natural  daughter  (when  the 
daughter  is  grown),  and  gives  them  an  unex¬ 
pected  large  income,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  transported  from  their  provincial  town  of 
Fersac  to  Paris.  The  men  who  love  Simone  go 
in  pursuit. 

The  background  of  the  ^ory  is  splendid. 


the  characters  well  drawn,  the  situations  real 
and  the  telling  lively,  but  never  does  the  ^ory 
assume  depth  or  meaning. — Louise  Groseclose. 
New  York  City. 

•  Maxence  van  der  Meersch.  Invasion  14. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1935.  499  pages. 

20  francs. — A  novel  of  the  Great  War.  For  its 
depth  of  feeling,  its  accurate  piCturization,  its 
reali^ic  descriptions,  and  its  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  war,  it  has  scarcely  been  equaled. 
The  book  deals  with  municipal  adju^ment  to 
the  German  occupation,  family  experiences 
with  the  invading  army,  and  personal  reactions 
to  thwarted  plans.  There  is  smuggling  from 
Belgium  to  ward  off  hunger,  pro^itution  to 
gain  favor  with  officers,  intrigue  intended  to 
bring  about  personal  enrichment  after  the 
war,  and  base  betrayal  of  fellow  citizens  for  a 
paltry  profit. 

Broken  homes,  failures,  Aarvation,  sickness, 
and  death,  along  w'ith  treachery,  revenge, 
hatred,  and  kindred  passions  permeate  the 
book.  And  yet  each  is  presented  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  experience  full  of  significance.  There 
is  no  preaching,  but  one  cannot  read  these 
pages  without  feeling  that  war  is  a  curse — a 
terribly  deva^ting  thing  in  w’hich  even  the 
victor  loses. — Streeter  Stuart.  Oklahoma  South- 
ea^ern  State  Teachers  College. 

•  Roger  Verccl.  Lena.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 

1936.  253  pages.  15  francs. — Scholar, 

government  official,  prize-winner,  this  prolific 
producer  of  novels  and  biographies  uses 
settings  and  situations  with  which  he  is  well 
acquainted.  In  Lena  he  writes  again  of  the 
Balkans,  immediately  after  the  war.  A  French 
lieutenant,  wounded  prisoner,  is  nursed  and 
saved  by  Lena,  Bulgarian  doctor.  Dangers, 
heroism,  self-sacrifice,  love,  attempted  rape 
and  murder  are  elements  of  their  brief  relation¬ 
ship.  Remorse  impels  the  hero  to  accept  death 
in  duel.  Too  much  adventure,  too  much  horror 
make  this  work  unpleasant  and  none  too  in- 
tere^ing  reading.  Vercel  has  done  much  better. 
— Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Marcelle  Vioux.  Belle  Jeunesse.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1936. 241  pages. — The  youth  of 

after  the  war  is  courageous  and  does  not  flinch 
at  looking  straight  on  the  problems  of  life. 
Here  Mme  Vioux  gives  us  an  insight  into  these 
brusque,  frank  people  who  have  little  patience 
with  the  slower  manners  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion.  That  this  youth  can  suffer  we  realize  even 
though  they  mask  their  emotions  under  a 
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pretense  of  lightheartedness  and  joking.  When 
the  time  comes  they  know  how  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  ideals.  There 
are  dragons  to  fight — here  dragons  of  heredity 
— and  the  higher  virtue  does  not  go  with  a 
happy  ending. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  delightful  ^yle; 
the  landscape  descriptions  are  extremely  well 
done  and  interesting. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

AAA 

“The  German  theater  seems  to  have  arrived 
this  year  at  a  turning  point  in  its  evolution 
and  to  have  begun  a  process  of  Stabilization 
and  re'grouping.  Stridlly  Hitlerite  works — 
that  is  to  say,  works  which  expressed  the 
ideology  of  the  Third  Reich  and  reflected 
its  mystical  attitude— constituted  the  essen- 
tial  part  of  the  production  of  the  two  preced' 
ing  years;  they  are  becoming  rarer  or  in  any 
event  more  discreet.  Propaganda,  which  was 
encumbering  the  literature,  now  finds  its  field 
of  aiition  in  the  repertoire  of  amateur  theaters, 
in  the  Spiele,  Chorspiele  and  Thingspiele.  .  .” 
— Maurice  Denis,  in  Revue  Germanique,  Paris. 

“The  impressions  of  a  monkey  would  be  of 
great  literary  value  today.  And  if  the  monkey 
signed  them  with  a  man's  name,  he  would  be 
a  man  of  genius.” — Paul  Valery. 

“.  .  .  In  my  visit  to  British  universities  I 
have  been  amazed  and  shocked  at  the  lack  of 
books  of  or  about  American  literature  in  their 
libraries.  Furthermore,  while  critics  and  crea' 
tive  writers  have  done  their  full  share  toward 
the  interpretation  of  American  literature,  I 
know  of  no  English  scholar  who  has  contri' 
buted  to  the  critical  ^udy  of  any  American 
writer  .  .  .  This  showing  of  English  in^itu' 
tions  is  all  the  more  notable  when  it  is  found 
that  both  French  and  German  universities 
have  recognized  American  literature  from  the 
^andpoint  of  teaching  and  research.  At  the 
Sorbonne,  Professors  Cazamian  and  Ce^re  have 
not  only  written  important  books  themselves, 
but  have  inspired  theses  from  their  indents. 
Lecitures  on  American  literature  have  long 
been  given  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  not 
only  by  Americans  but  by  German  scholars. 
Not  in  any  captious  spirit  I  raise  the  que^ion 
as  to  why  Great  Britain  should  lag  behind  in 
the  recognition  of  an  important  field  of  ^udy.” 
— Edwin  Mims,  in  The  Landmar}{,  London. 

“How  quickly  films  disappear!  ...  It  is 
true  the  disappearance  is  not  absolute.  There 
are  copies  of  old  films  ^ill  in  existence.  .  . 
But.  .  .  the  technique,  the  preparation,  the 


con^ant  search  for  higher  perfedtion  give  to 
comparatively  recent  films  an  air  of  obsoles' 
cence  that  is  wearisome.  For  the  eye  adapts 
itself  unconsciously  to  all  the  mechanical  im- 
provements,  and  passing  naturally  from  one  to 
the  other,  is  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  less 
perfedt  older  produdt.  .  — Claude  Aveline, 
in  Revue  Bleue. 

.  .The  talent  for  playwriting  among  the 
Hebrew  writers  in  Pale^ine  is  very  slight.  ,  . 
such  creative  poverty  mu^  set  back  a  theatre 
that  is  completely  concentrated  on  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  scene  and  hence  cannot  be  helped  by 
imported  drama.  In  this  respedt  the  German 
immigrants  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  decidedly 
favorable  influence,  once  the  theatrically 
talented  have  become  rooted  in  the  country 
and  have  sufficiently  ma^ered  the  new  lan¬ 
guage.  Indeed,  traces  of  such  a  development 
are  already  beginning  to  appear.  .  .  The  f  tsh 
impulses  and  personalities  have  enriched  the 
arti^ic  life  of  Pale^ine.  The  di^indt  trend 
toward  realism  is  likely  to  prove  a  permanent 
contribution  to  the  Pale^inian  ^age.” — The 
Menorah  Journal. 

“The  Tagalogs  want  the  Tagalog  dialect 
to  be  made  the  common  language  of  the  Fili¬ 
pinos;  the  Visayans  want  theirs  in^ead,  and 
so  with  the  Pangasinans,  the  Bicolanos,  the 
Ilocanos,  the  Pampangos  and  others.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  have  a  common  medium 
of  expression  in  order  that  there  may  be 
unity,  because  without  unity  we  will  no 
doubt  fail.  .  .  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
forget  our  dialedts  and  speak  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.” — Teodoro  R.  Yango,  in  Mid-Pacific 
Magazine,  Honolulu. 

.  .dualism  which  is  the  basis  of  the  policy 
of  the  German  Chri^ian  party  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church.  .  .  In  the  sphere  of  grace, 
converted  Jews,  ‘Hebrew  Christians,'  cannot 
be  excluded  from  the  membership  of  the 
Christian  Church;  but  in  the  sphere  of  the 
organization  of  the  Church  there  muSt  be  con¬ 
formity  to  the  ways  of  the  State,  and  non- 
Aryans  may  be  excluded  from  the  ministry.” 
— A.  E.  Garvin,  in  The  London  Quarterly  and 
Holbom  Review. 

The  promoters  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
scheduled  for  this  year,  are  publishing  in 
English  a  monthly  magazine  called  Paris  1937. 

From  the  hi^orical  drama  Der  Kaiser  und 
der  Lowe,  Dietzmann  Verlag,  Leipzig:  “Now 
I  understand  what  it  means  to  be  a  German. 
It  means  to  be  a  master.  .  .  master  of  peoples 
and  the  people  of  masters.  .  .” 
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•  Wahrhold  Draschcr.  Die  V''orherrschd/t  der  of  the  party.  Without  abandoning  his  old 


Weissen  Rasse.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vet' 
lagS'Anstalt.  1936.  387  pages.  9  marks. — Nazi 
race  propaganda.  The  preeminence  of  the  white 
race,  it  would  appear,  is  a  matter  less  of 
civilization  than  of  a  Slate  of  mind — the  race's 
conviction  of  its  superiority.  The  end  result, 
imperialism,  that  “unendlichcr  Segcn  fur  die 
Menschheit"  which  Draschen  believes  makes 
for  peace,  can  be  rescued  from  its  present  pre- 
carious  Status  only  through  the  reawakening 
of  this  consciousness,  in  which  the  participa- 
tion  of  Hitler-revivified  Germany  as  a  colonial 
power  is  essential. 

Typical  of  the  author's  general  conception  of 
the  relation  between  races  is  his  view  that  the 
American  emancipation  of  the  Negro  slaves 
was  to  be  regretted,  since  “Das  feine  seelischc 
Band,  das  sich  in  friiheren  Zeiten  um  beide 
Rassen  gewoben  hatte,  iSt  endgiiltig  zerrissen.” 
Tendencies  toward  equality  alarm  him;  inter¬ 
marriage  makes  him  shudder. 

That  this  repetitious  glorification  of  white 
(particularly  North  German)  superiority  is 
rambling,  self-contradiClory’,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  absurd  may  be  inferred,  for  in^ance, 
from  his  ,<tatement  that  the  southward  expan¬ 
sion  of  Europe  to  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  America  (the  climate  of  the  United  States 
is  near-tropical!)  may  have  been  due  to  the 
same  cosmic  urge  that  sends  the  birds  south 
in  winter. — Marjorie  J^ice  Boyer.  Amher^, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Ich  }{ann  nicht  schweigen.  Zurich.  Europa 
Verlag.  214  pages.  4.50  marks. — This 
indictment  of  Hitler,  Goering  and  the  S.A.  is 
unusually  intere^ing,  because  it  does  not  come 
from  a  lefti^,  but  from  an  old  comrade  of  the 
National-Sociali^  party  and  one  who  has  in¬ 
sight  into  the  secrets  of  the  higher  circles 


ideals,  he  accuses  his  former  friends  for  their 
methods.  He  proves  again  and  with  some  new 
material  who  the  author  of  the  Reich^g 
burning  was  and  dispels  the  myth  of  a  danger 
to  the  ^ate  or  a  revolutionary  attempt  preced¬ 
ing  the  bloody  thirtieth  of  June  1934.  He  also 
believes  and  seems  to  have  good  information 
to  the  effeeft  that  the  army  will  disarm  the 
political  terrori^ic  gangs  of  S.A.  and  S.  S. 
and  remote  the  ^ate  as  a  ^ate  of  right  and  law. 
— Guiluv  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Augu^  Ritter  von  Krai.  Das  Land  Katnal 
Attaturl{s,  der  Werdegang  der  modemen 
Tiirkei.  Wien.  Braumiiller.  1935.  I8l  pages. 
4.50  and  5.50  marks. — As  a  handbook  for  one 
who  would  know  the  outline  hi^ory  of  the  new 
Turkey,  this  report  by  a  former  Au^rian 
Miniver  Plenipotentiary  has  the  merit  of 
clear  Aatement  arising  from  firjst  hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject.  Since  October  1923,  when 
the  republic  was  founded,  marvels  of  progress 
have  been  enforced  in  every  sphere  of  Turkish 
life,  thanks  largely  to  the  driving  power  of 
Gazi  Mustafa  Kemal,  whose  name  since 
November  1933  has  become,  by  decree,  Kamal 
Ataturk,  Father  of  all  the  Turks.  As  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  author,  Turkey  with  its  Pepped 
up  education,  indu^ry,  modern  government 
forms  and  its  new  enlightenments  as  in  the 
emancipation  of  its  women  and  national  minor¬ 
ity  groups,  would  almo^  appear  to  be  the  land 
of  every  ideali^'s  dream.  That  is  because  the 
book  deals  primarily  with  ideas  and  general¬ 
izations,  which  always  have  a  bad  habit  of 
falling  into  pretty  shapes.  A  needed  check 
again^  this  as  antidote,  are  matter-of-faCt 
travel  books  showing  how  Turkish  merchant, 
beggarman,  thief,  clerk,  laborer,  etc.  has  in¬ 
dividually  fared  under  the  new  dispensation. 
The  present  book,  nonetheless,  is  meaty  and 
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enlightening.  A  detailed  table  of  contents  dis' 
places  an  index,  and  a  map  of  present-day 
Turkey  helps  in  the  reading. — Lewis  Bertrand. 
New  York  City. 

•  Hermann  Schreiber.  Opfergang  in  Peking. 

Berlin.  Scherl.  1936.  3.20  and  4.50  marks. 

— When  the  Manchu  Dyna^y  of  China  was 
threatened  by  the  Boxer  revolt  of  thirty-six 
years  ago,  it  succeeded  in  defledting  the 
popular  wrath  from  itself  by  pointing  to  the 
foreigners  and  their  penetration  of  China 
as  the  real  cause  of  the  people's  troubles.  Soon 
the  foreign  colony  of  Peking,  enlarged  by  small 
detachments  of  troops  and  by  many  Chinese 
Chri^ians,  found  itself  beleaguered  in  the 
Ambassadors'  quarter  of  the  Imperial  City, 
surrounded  by  many  thousands  of  fanatical 
Boxers  and  regular  army  troops.  Nevertheless, 
the  Chinese  government  tried  to  persuade  the 
foreigners  to  leave  their  comparatively  secure 
quarters  and  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  imperial  army.  Several  of  the 
foreign  diplomats  were  inclined  to  follow  this 
advice;  only  the  German  ambassador,  von 
Kettcler,  warned  againd  the  treacherous  offer, 
and  in  order  to  convince  his  colleagues  of  its 
dangers,  he  ventured  to  meet  the  Chinese 
authorities  at  a  conference  in  the  imperial 
palace.  On  the  way  there  he  was  promptly 
murdered  by  a  Chinese  soldier  who  had  been 
hired  for  this  deed  by  the  Chinese  president 
of  the  police.  Ketteler's  self-sacrifice  showed 
the  foreigners  w'hat  fate  aw’aited  them  if  they 
truded  the  promises  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  result  that  they  remained 
behind  their  walls  and  successfully  weathered 
the  furious  assaults  through  many  weeks,  until 
an  international  army  finally  brought  relief. — 
The  book  deals  with  a  tragic  moment  of  recent 
hidory,  but  one  which,  nevertheless,  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  modem 
times.  A  handful  of  people  from  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  America,  and  Japan,  ^ood  together 
again^  the  unchained  fury  of  Asia,  and  were 
able  to  hold  out  because  they  were  united, 
because  they  forgot  their  national  differences 
in  the  face  of  common  danger.  What  a  pity 
that  this  ItUst  sign  of  international  union  was 
achieved  only  through  outside  pressure,  and 
not  from  inner  conviction. — A.  E.  So\ol.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Dr.  A.  Hiippy.  Marl(  Twain  und  die 

Schweiz.  Zurich.  Reutimann.  (New  York. 

Stechert).  1936. — Dr.  Huppy  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  Mark 


Twain  to  bring  the  great  humori^'s  work 
nearer  to  the  hearts  of  Swiss  at  home  and  in 
this  country.  This  book  is  probably  his  beA 
biography  to  date  in  German.  It  is  both  an 
enthusia^ic  and  a  capable  contribution  to  the 
literature  concerning  our  traveled  bard  whose 
dates  of  birth  and  death  coincide  with  the 
appearances  of  Halley's  comet.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  Swiss  biographer  would 
emphasize  Mark  Twain's  enthusiasm  for 
Switzerland's  jealously  guarded  democratic 
principles  and  for  the  watchfulness  with  which 
the  land  of  Wilhelm  Tell  defends  its  national 
independence  despite  its  rather  cosmopolitan 
character.  The  book  carries  two  portraits  of 
the  humori^a  and  nine  photographs  of  Swiss 
scenes  with  which  Mark  Twain  was  asso¬ 
ciated. — Ernest  Howald.  St.  John's  Univer¬ 
sity,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•  Kurt  Ker^en.  Peter  der  Grosse.  Am^er- 
dam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riems- 

dyck).  1935.  400  pages.  $2.75. — As  in  his 
biography  of  Bismarck,  Herr  Ker^en  betrays 
his  penchant  for  the  Strachey  school  also  in  this 
book  on  Peter  the  Great.  He  is  not  concerned 
about  introducing  any  new  data  (he  does  not 
seem  to  have  used  any  fresh  material).  His 
purpose  is  plainly  to  tell  a  good  ^ory.  This  he 
weaves  from  old,  universally  available  fadts 
with  a  facility  that  does  not  affeeft  the  con¬ 
scientiousness  of  his  effort.  To  be  sure,  we 
find  here  dialogues  and  monologues  recorded 
between  quotation  marks  with  the  cocksure¬ 
ness  of  a  ubiquitous  reporter.  There  are  also 
bits  of  gossip  included,  mo:5t  likely  for  the 
vividness  of  the  narrative  rather  than  for  the 
sake  of  historic  authenticity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  uses  on  occasion  such  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  as  diaries  and  letters.  In  all, 
it  is  a  readable  life  of  Peter. — A.  K. 

•  David  Friedrich  Strauss.  Voltaire.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Alfred  Kroner.  281  pages.  2.50 

marks. — The  Swabian  “Mailer  of  the  Culture- 
Philiitines”  seems  to  have  belied  the  prophecy 
of  Nietzsche's  firit  Unzeitgemdsse  Betrachtung 
(1873):  that  Strauss  “has  succeeded  in  making 
himself  famous  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  our 
time;  .  .  .  however,  night  will  come,  and 
with  her  oblivion.”  For  Strauss'  assumption 
of  leadership  of  a  new  “religion  of  the  future” 
which  Nietzsche  saw  “canonizing  the  com¬ 
monplace,”  for  his  literary  ityle,  his  aeithetic 
views,  for  his  (to  him)  inapposite  Voltaire 
affedlation,  Nietzsche  spared  no  shafts  of 
ridicule,  however  cruel.  Yet  po^humously 
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Strauss  appears  better  to  have  survived 
Nietzsche’s  Strictures  than  during  his  lifetime, 
if  inclusion  of  his  Voltaire  in  Kroner's  Taschen' 
ausgabe  (volume  33)  of  World  Ma^erpieces — 
along  with  works  of  Nietzsche — be  any 
criterion. 

But  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  progenitor 
of  the  modern  Higher  Criticism  of  the  gospels, 
whose  two  editions  of  the  epoch^marking 
Leben  Jesu  (1835  and  1864)  precipitated  such 
a  Storm  of  controversy,  should  6nd  the 
harassed  life  of  a  fellow  Freidenker  (even 
though  a  Frenchman  of  another  century)  a 
genuinely  congenial  subject  for  his  literary 
efforts;  and  that  once  the  Voltaire-Friedrich 
der  Grosse  correspondence  really  introduced 
him  to  the  king  of  the  French  Enlightenment, 
he  should  come  to  regard  his  biography  as  a 
sort  of  mirror  of  his  own  Odyssey  of  the 
spirit.  The  result  is  a  highly  appreciative 
volume,  in  which  history,  influencing  works, 
ideas  and  individuals  only  serve  the  purpose 
of  throwing  into  clearer  relief  the  personality 
of  the  hero,  which  is  its  integrating  focus. 

Written  “absichtlich  leichthin,  zum  Vor- 
lesen  beStimmt”  (these  are  Vortrdge),  the  book 
does  here  and  there  exhibit  a  Voltairean 
salt,  although  the  modem  man  at  times  might 
desire  an  even  greater  “Leichtigkeit,”  and 
more  rapid  movement — such  as  is  evident  for 
example  in  Rudolf  Marx’  own  introductory 
102  page  biography  of  Strauss,  composed  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Strauss' Voltaire  rela' 
tionship;  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  forthright,  meaty,  compact,  highly  in' 
formative  tale,  withal  adequate  as  to  the  theo¬ 
logical,  philosophical,  literary  and  historical 
elements  involved.  Marx’s  introduction  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  this  reissue. — Paul  F. 
Lauben^ein.  Connecticut  College. 

•  Olga  Dimitriewna.  18  Jahre  Sowjetherr' 
schaft — Erlebnisse  und  Erfahrungen  einer 
Frau.  Wien.  Braumiiller.  1936.  224  pages.  3 
and  4.50  marks. — Olga  Dimitriewna  is  the 
daughter  of  a  well-known  Russian  diplomat 
of  Tsariist  days.  She  has  lived  under  both  the 
old  and  the  new  regimes  in  Russia  and,  there¬ 
fore,  knows  both  at  fir^  hand.  She  now  lives 
as  an  emigre  in  Germany.  Her  present  volume 
is  both  a  memoir  and  a  commentary.  Having 
suffered  under  the  Soviet  government,  it  is, 
perhaps,  natural  that  her  account  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  unrelieved 
^ory  of  persecutions,  misguided  efforts  and 
utter  feilures.  She  tells  the  reader  of  the  per- 
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secution  of  religion — Orthodox,  Catholic  and 
Prote^ant.  We  learn  of  the  trials  of  the  forced  ; 
laborer,  of  the  Kulak,  of  the  collective  farmer. 
The  Soviet  attempt  to  “break  up’’  the  family, 
to  regiment  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  and  to  indoctrinate  everyone  with 
“athei^ic”  Marxism  is  well  portrayed.  The 
poverty  of  Russia  is  explicitly  and  implicitly 
portrayed. 

All  this  is  a  very  natural  consequence  of 
the  background  of  the  author.  The  ^ory  has 
been  told  by  many  people  with  similar  back¬ 
ground  in  many  other  books.  And  it  is  partly 
true.  Life  under  a  dictatorship  is  no  bed  of  i 
roses — nor  is  it  in  other  lands.  But  what  the  { 
author  seems  to  negleCt  throughout  her  volume 
is  the  paA  hi^ory  of  Russia,  out  of  which  many 
of  the  features  of  present-day  Soviet  Russia  in-  | 
evitably  grew.  Perhaps  she  does  not  realize  ; 
w'hat  President  Masaryk  pointed  out  many  » 
years  ago,  namely,  that  “every  in^itution  gets  I 
the  revolution  it  deserves.’’  Moreover,  the  I 
author  negleCts  almo^  every  aspect  of  the  ; 
evolution  of  Soviet  Russia,  illusory  through 
that  evolution  sometimes  seems  to  be.  Despite 
these  qualifications,  however,  the  book  well 
repays  a  careful  reading  for  all  those  who  desire 
to  know  every  side  of  life  under  Comrade 
Stalin. — Harry  N-  Howard.  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Wilhelm  Busch.  1st  mir  mein  Leben 
getraumet?  Leipzig.  GuStav  Weise.  1935. 

238  pages. — Busch,  sharply  critical  of  both 
biographical  and  autobiographical  writing, 
was  personally  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
parative  dearth  of  such  material  regarding 
himself.  Both  welcome  and  important,  there¬ 
fore,  is  this  excellent  selection  and  careful 
compilation  of  314  of  the  600  odd  Busch  let¬ 
ters  extant,  by  Otto  Noldeke,  nephew  of  the  j 
humori^  and  co-author  of  the  definitive  Busch 
biography,  Wilhelm  Busch  (1909).  The  letters, 
covering  a  span  of  67  years  (1841-1908), 
present  us  with  a  more  intimate  and  complete 
picture  of  Busch’s  reactions  to  philosophical, 
social,  ethical,  and  religious  problems  than 
any  other  work  to  date.  Thus,  besides  offering  a 
well-proportioned  dimensional  development 
of  Busch,  they  also  show  a  half  century  in 
review  through  the  filter  of  his  radiant  per¬ 
sonality. 

Although  rich  in  whimsical  humor,  the  book 
presents  its  mo^  significant  revelation  in  the 
^rong  under-current  of  pessimism  that  runs 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  letters  and  that 
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is  given  more  and  more  positive  expression 
as  Busch  grows  older.  Particularly  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection  are  Busch’s  comments 
on  the  “Will,”  and  on  transmigration  of 
souls.  They  offer  salient  te^imony  that  the 
“recluse  of  Wiedensahl”  was  not  a  mere 
dilettante  voluntari^  but  rather  a  serious 
and  qualified  philosopher. 

The  volume,  mo^  attractively  produced  in 
quarto,  also  contains  a  number  of  letters  in 
facsimile,  showing  the  development  of  Busch's 
handwriting  from  1841  to  1908,  pictures  of 
the  humori^  and  his  circle  of  friends,  numer- 
ous  inimitable  Busch  sketches,  and  also  an 
appendix  with  indicia  convenient  and  valuable 
for  Busch  research. — Ern^t  Koch.  New  York 
University. 

•  Hans  Reiser.  Einer  ging  in  die  Wildnis. 

Leipzig.  Li^.  1936.  328  pages.  4.50  marks. 

— The  author's  experiences  in  the  Peruvian 
wilderness,  whither  he  had  withdrawn  to  get 
away  from  civilization.  But  even  there  he  was 
not  able  to  escape  it  entirely.  Besides  the 
natives  there  were  here  and  there  European 
settlers  who  had  gone  native  and  lived  out 
their  meager  exigence  in  the  tropical  jungle. 
To  get  to  this  place  one  has  to  travel  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  Amazon  river.  Reiser 
lived  alone  for  three  long  years.  He  was  versa¬ 
tile  and  met  successfully  the  problems  of 
jungle  life  which  are  many  and  varied.  The 
future  of  this  whole  country  is  problematical. 
The  jungle  is  so  prolific  that  in  a  short  time 
the  evidences  of  civilization  are  completely 
wiped  out.  His  experiences  with  the  natives, 
particularly  the  women,  arc  a^onishing  in 
their  frank  simplicity.  Of  animals  the  tiger 
was  the  larged;  snakes  and  crocodiles  were  not 
half  as  dangerous  as  the  wandering  armies  of 
ants.  He  had  a  camera  but  the  dampness 
ruined  the  photographs.  Several  of  his  draw¬ 
ings  and  a  map  are  included  however.  In  the 
end,  news  from  the  New  Germany  trickled 
through  to  him  and  the  call  of  civilization 
proved  Wronger  than  the  lure  of  the  tropics. — 
E.  Trenl(ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Heinz  Kuhbier,  editor.  Mcnschen  am 

Wasser.  Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag-Willi 

BischofF.  1936.  128  pages  of  text.  80  pages  of 
copper-plate  illu^rations.  4.80  marks. — Ger¬ 
man  art  photography  is  the  la^  word  in  both 
technical  expertness  and  human  sympathy. 
This  colledtion  of  short  Tories  and  sketches 
dealing  with  life  on  and  about  the  water,  a 
few  of  them  going  as  far  back  as  Theodor 
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Storm  but  mo^  of  them  by  contemporaries, 
Hans  Leip,  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck,  Erwin 
Erich  Dwinger,  Heinz  Steguweit  (the  mo^ 
perfeAly  spontaneous  and  delightful  tale  in 
the  book  is  Annemarie  Koffler’s  Der  geborene 
Angler,  which  chronicles  the  piscatorial 
achievements  of  an  irrepressible  two-year- 
old),  is  notable  chiefly  for  the  marvelous  photo¬ 
graphs  of  water-scenes,  always  with  at  lea^ 
some  reminder  of  man’s  love  for  the  water. 
The  photographs  are  by  Hein  Gomy  and 
Heinz  von  Perckhammer  of  Berlin;  Dr.  Paul 
Wolff  of  Frankfurt  am  Main;  and  Saebens  of 
the  famous  arti^s'  colony  at  Worpswede.  The 
publishers  have  done  wisely  in  choosing  for 
their  cover  the  positively  hypnotic  Menschen 
am  Wasser  by  Gomy,  in  which  a  man  and  a 
woman,  almo^  in  the  comer  of  the  big  page, 
sit  by  the  shore  of  a  calmly  throbbing,  endless 
sea.  His  Unendliche  Fldche,  with  a  similar 
theme,  is  almo^  as  magical. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Curt  Strohmeyer.  Rund  um  meine  Jagd' 
hutte.  Berlin.  Safari-Verlag.  1934.  253 

pages.  4.50  marks. — A  record  of  the  experien¬ 
ces  of  the  author  while  he  was  living  in  his 
fore^  lodge.  Woodland  scenes  in  series  that 
are  arranged  under  general  headings  represent 
Wald  und  Flur  in  varied  pictures  which  give 
quite  well  the  several  moods  of  nature. 
Exhibiting  close  observation  of  animate  and 
inanimate  wild  life,  Strohmeyer's  descriptions 
sugge^  the  tang  of  the  cool,  moi^  earth  and 
arouse  the  Wanderluil  that  is  in  every  human 
heart.  Simple,  appropriate  drawings,  which 
occur  at  irregular  places  throughout  the  book, 
add  article  decoration  to  the  excellent  for¬ 
mat. — R.  Tyson  Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Martin  Block.  Zigeuner.  Ihr  Leben  und 
ihre  Seele.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches 

In^itut.  1936.  220  pages.  5.80  marks. — The 
literature  on  the  gypsies  is  enormous,  and 
the  subject  is  perpetually  fascinating.  Dr. 
Block  reminds  us  that  all  this  writing  is  the 
work  of  outsiders,  since  the  gypsies  themselves 
have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  inclination  to  add 
to  its  bulk.  They  are  busy  at  the  much  more 
amusing  business  of  carefree  living.  They  have 
found  the  formula  for  happiness,  but  since  it 
involves  throwing  everything  overboard  that 
the  “Gadzo,”  the  ^upid  fellow  or  non-gypsy, 
has  learned  to  consider  essential  to  comfort¬ 
able  living,  from  a  cake  of  soap  to  a  bank 
account,  a  serious  Gadzo  like  Dr.  Block  may 
spend  his  life  ^udying  their  habits,  may  even 
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live  with  them  a  little,  off  and  on,  and  perhaps 
envy  them  a  bit;  but  these  authorities  never' 
theless  remain  aliens  and  continue  to  ^udy 
them  through  a  glass  darkly.  This  book  is 
serious  but  pleasantly  readable,  thorough  and 
packed  with  information  acquired  in  years 
of  intimate  contact  with  this  my^erious,  un- 
believably  coherent  and  separate,  shifty,  ex¬ 
asperating,  but  irresi^ibly  appealing  race, 
whose  representatives  in  every  part  of  the 
world  are  ^ill  gypsies,  in  a  sense  in  which  a 
transplanted  Frenchman  is  not  a  Frenchman 
or  even  a  transplanted  Jew  a  Jew.  His  ^udy 
is  many-faceted,  and  the  reader  will  find  him 
discussing  every  queAion  that  is  likely  to  occur. 
He  has  no  ^artling  new  discoveries,  but  he 
knows  everything  that  anyone  else  does,  and 
his  book  is  so  capably  chaptered  and  indexed 
that  it  is  a  reference  work  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
few  hours'  reading.  The  photographs  are 
magnificent. — H.  fC.  B. 

•  Heinrich  Adolph.  Entburgerlichung  des 
ProteSlantismus.  Gotha.  Leopold  Klotz. 

130  pages.  2  marks. — This  book  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
ProteAant  churches  in  Germany,  who  seek 
cooperation  with  National  Socialism.  It  points 
out  that  the  old  Prote^nt  church  had  made 
an  alliance  with  the  individuali^ic  culture  of 
the  burgher.  This  individualism  culture  has 
given  way  to  a  socialism  culture  of  masses. 
While  this  process  was  going  on  the  church 
loS  contaeft  with  the  times  and  loS  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  working  population.  Now,  since 
these  working  masses  are  the  backbone  of  the 
new  Sate  and  have  been  reintegrated  in  a 
National  SocialiSic  Sate,  the  churches  should 
swing  behind  the  movement  which  Uberates 
them  from,  their  isolation  and  alienation  from 
the  people.  The  church  can  again  become  a 
people's  church. — Guftav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Nikolai  Berdiajew.  Von  der  Wurde  des 
ChriSlentums  und  der  Unwiirde  der  Chris- 

ten.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  81  pages.  2.20  and 
3.50  Swiss  francs. — Berdiajew  is  a  well  known 
refugee  from  Russia  and  a  ChriSian  philos¬ 
opher.  In  the  present  essays  he  contraSs  the 
content  of  the  ChriSian  religion  with  the 
different  forms  of  human  failure  which  that 
religion  has  met  and  meets  today.  In  the  paS 
the  divine-human  center  of  ChriSian  revela¬ 
tion  was  frlsified  either  by  emphasizing  the 
divine  pole  at  the  expense  of  the  human  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  by  emphasizing  the 
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human  at  the  expense  of  the  divine  as  in  the 
Renaissance  epoch.  At  present  the  author  sees 
in  the  bourgeois  mentality  the  AntichriS. 

It  consiSs  in  believing  in  the  self-righteous  j 
power  of  man,  in  technical  “progress"  and  ' 
social  organization.  And  he  sees  the  acme  of 
this  bourgeois  mentality  in  communism  as  well 
as  in  race  idolatry'. — Gu^av  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Michaelis.  Das  ?{eue  Teftamem 
verdeutscht  und  erldutert.  Liepzig.  Kroner. 

1934  and  1935.  2  volumes.  426  and  528  pages. 
3.75  and  4  marks. — What  Goodspeed  has  done 
for  the  New  Testament  text  for  the  American 
reader,  Michaelis  now  does  for  the  German. 
But  not  content  with  a  fresh  and  readable, 
yet  accurate  translation  of  the  text  by  itself,  | 
Michaelis  goes  farther  to  provide  brief  and  | 
scholarly  introductions  to  the  separate  boob,  \ 
illuminating  running  comments  on  the  text,  ’ 
and  essays  dealing  with  his  principles  of  trans¬ 
lation  and  interpretation,  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  the  New  Testament  docu¬ 
ments,  and  the  ^te  of  the  Synoptic  problem. 
For  gcxxl  measure  there  are  full  geographical,  [ 
subject  and  name  indexes,  a  table  of  parallel 
passages  in  the  gospels,  and  three  maps.  All  ' 
this  is  presented  in  tw'o  attractive  pocket  size 
volumes  designed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
lay  reader.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
Kroner  series. — Edward  Murray  ClarJ{.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Walter  Muschg.  Die  Myilil{  in  der 
Schweiz,  1200'1500.  Frauenfeld.  Huber. 

1935.  455  pages.  10.50  and  13.50  Swiss  francs. 

— An  exhau^ive  ^tudy  of  the  development  of 
my^ic  and  ecstatic  religion  and  religious, 
especially  ascetic  practices  in  Switzerland. 
But  it  takes  in  at  the  same  time  the  main 
representatives  of  my^ic  religion  in  the  origins 
of  Christianity  and  paganism,  as  well  as  the 
most  famous  myStics  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
all  were  effective  and  influential  in  what  is  now 
Switzerland.  The  attitude  of  the  author  is  a 
Strange  mixture:  On  the  one  hand  he  praises 
mystic  religion  and  defends  it  againSt  a  gcxlless 
modernism,  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a  modem 
historian  lcx)king  back  on  a  paSt  and  gone 
world,  whose  Strangeness  and  absurdities  he 
does  not  share  at  all.  It  is  a  fine  and  first-hand 
source  treatise  to  be  recommended  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  realities  of  religious  life. — 
GuSldv  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Erwin  Reisner.  Die  Chri^liche  Botschaft 
im  Wandel  der  Epochen.  Munchen.  Chr. 
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Kaiser.  1935.  195  pages.  6.60  marks. — Reisner 
agrees  with  Adolph,  in  his  analysis  of  what 
happened  to  German  Prote^ntism.  He  also 
sees  that  the  Reformation  was  not  only  a 
return  to  the  Gospel,  but  a  return  which 
leaned  on  the  modem  ^ate  and  on  the  burgher 
of  the  cities  for  its  w'orldly  exigence.  But  un- 
like  Adolph  he  sees  in  that  development  a 
failure  from  the  outset  and  urges  that  this 
mi^ke  should  not  be  repeated  a  second  time. 
The  church  should  not  caA  its  lot  with  the 
new  social  movement.  The  new  masses  are 
even  further  removed  from  under^anding  the 
antiworldly  message  of  the  gospel  than  were  the 
burghers.  He  speaks  for  the  minority  of  the 
Protestant  churches  in  Germany  who  offer 
cooperation  with  National  Socialism,  but  only 
because  no  social  and  political  system  can  ever 
be  in  line  with  God’s  will,  which  incurs  the 
enmity  of  the  world  everywhere  and  in  all 
sy^ems  of  politics.  This  essential  thesis  of 
the  very  impressive  and  courageous  book  is 
obscured  by  fantastic,  mythical  and  unclear 
thinking. — Guilav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Franz  Xaver  Zimmermann.  Die  Kirchen 
Roms.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1935.  343  pages. 
282  illustrations.  8.50  marks. — An  excellent 
book  for  the  shelves  of  the  clergy,  architects 
and  artists.  It  contains  an  illustrated  review 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  sacred 
art  of  the  capital  city  of  Christendom.  Re- 
turned  travelers  would  find  it  an  invaluable 
reminder  of  their  visit. 

The  fifty'two  pages  of  introductory  text 
give  an  unusually  workable  survey  of  the 
hi^ory  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Short  shrift 
is  given  the  sacred  legend  that  the  early  wor- 
shipers  of  Christ  were  driven  into  the  cata' 
combs  for  the  practice  of  their  cult.  Occasional 
and  brief  periods  of  persecution  may  have 
caused  such  a  utilization.  But  the  doctrinal 
nature  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  belief 
of  the  resurrecltion  of  the  body  that  refused 
acquiescence  in  the  Roman  custom  of  crema- 
tion,  not  outward  compulsion,  caused  that 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  subterranean  inter' 
ment'cult. 

The  pictures  are  good,  on  the  whole.  The 
bronzes  and  Statuary  are  especially  fine.  And 
great  care  was  abviously  taken  with  the  church 
exteriors,  which  show  successful  attempts  at 
composition.  Offenders  against  clarity  appear 
to  be  the  paintings.  Yet  a  really  fine  example 
is  Michel  Angelo's  “Judgment”  which  gives 
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an  impressive  concept  of  immensity.  It  is  noted 
that  the  latter  Popes  reveal  a  Striking  simplicity 
in  comparison  with  the  early  church  poten- 
tates,  as  evidenced  in  the  tomb'decorations. 
The  editor  deserves  special  credit  for  pub' 
lishing  the  extraordinary  conception  of  Chri^ 
with  the  Cross,  by  Michel  Angelo,  which 
to  this  reviewer,  represents  perhaps  the  truest 
likeness  of  the  Master  in  virility  and  qualities 
of  leadership. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKees' 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Ernst  Bucken.  Deutsche  Musil{l(unde.  PotS' 

dam.  Athenaion.  1935.  118  pages.  2.80 
and  3.90  marks. — Every  revolution,  every  new 
orientation  in  the  life  of  a  human  community, 
sets  up  a  demand  for  apologists — I  use  the 
word  deliberately  and  without  any  suggestion 
of  reproach — who  shall  reinterpret  their  com' 
mon  culture  in  the  light  of  the  new  deal,  and 
thus  Strengthen  the  will  of  the  people  to  abide 
by  it.  This  seems  to  me  the  principal  objecitive 
of  the  present  treatise,  which  attempts,  under 
such  headings  as  Vom  Typus  und  Seelentum 
des  deutschen  Komponiiten,  Deutsche  Musi)^' 
form,  Die  deutsche  Musiklandschaft,  always 
with  the  emphasis  on  “deutsch,”  to  point  to 
what  is  “German”  in  the  paSt  development  of 
the  nation’s  music,  analyze  its  specific  chat' 
acfteriStics,  and  encourage  the  adherence  to 
those  qualities  on  the  part  of  present'day 
composers  and  critics.  In  view  of  the  fructifi' 
cation  of  Germany’s  art,  literature,  culture, 
etc.,  by  virtue  of  intelligent  absorption  from 
without,  I  am  more  than  sceptical  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  national  isolation  which  the 
author  seems  to  advocate. — Bayard  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Jahrbuch  der  Goethe'Gesellschaft.  Einund' 

zwanzig^er  Bd.  Herausgegeben  von  Max 

Hecker.  Weimar.  Verlag  der  Goethe'Geselh 
schaft.  1935.  280  pages.  3  marks. — This  is  the 
la^  volume  of  the  Jahrbuch.  Its  successor,  a 
quarterly  publication,  will,  it  is  hoped,  turn 
its  attention  more  adequately  to  present'day 
problems.  An  energetic  effort  in  this  direc' 
tion,  seemingly  supported  by  the  Nazi  regime, 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  tenden' 
cies  of  the  totalitarian  Reich.  The  volume  also 
marks  the  end  of  the  fir^  50  years  of  the  Goe' 
the-Gesellschaft — years  which  began  when 
there  was  ^till  violent  opposition  to  Goethe 
in  different  quarters.  That  such  opposition 
no  longer  exists  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  valiant  scholarly  a(ftivities  of  the  “Geselh 
schaft”  and  other  Goethe  societies.  These  have 
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won  the  long  struggle  for  a  better  underiftand' 
ing  of  Goethe:  (it  had  its  counterpart  and 
repercussions  abroad — in  the  United  States 
one  of  its  mo^  ardent  participants  was 
Margaret  Fuller)  .  .  .  .Volume  21  will  be  in 
demand  not  only  because  it  is  the  la^  but  also 
because  it  contains  an  unusually  intere^ing 
and  valuable  array  of  papers,  addresses,  and 
reports.  The  important  contributions  are: 
Goetheverehrung  in  filnf  Jahrzehnten,  by 
Julius  Petersen;  Goethe  und  Friedrich  der 
Grosse,  by  Paul  Herre;  J^eue  Beobachtungen 
und  Gedanl{en  uber  die  Entilehungsgeschichte 
des  Urfau^s  und  des  Fragments,  by  Heinrich 
Spiess;  Unbel^annte  Brief e  Herders  und  seiner 
Gattin  an  ihre  Darm^ddter  Verwandten,  by 
Adolf  Muller;  Goetheverehrung  der  Goethezeit, 
by  Max  Hecker.  Petersen's  penetrating  and 
delightfully'written  survey  of  an  epoch  will 
perhaps  have  the  wide^  appeal  to  ^udents 
of  Goethe.  The  volume  should  wnn  for  the 
Goethe-Gesellschaft  new  members  and  friends 
who  will  become  supporters  and  enthusia^ic 
readers  of  the  Vierteljahrsschrift. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Margarethe  Gunther.  Der  englischeKriegS' 
roman  und  das  englische  Kriegsdrama 
1919'1930.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1936.  273  pages.  8  marks. — Herbert  Weyand. 
Der  englische  Kriegsroman  (Strul{turprobleme). 
Bonn.  Peter  Han^ein.  1933.  82  pages.  3.40 
marks. — That  Germany  should  occupy  her' 
self  rather  particularly  with  the  enormous  body 
of  literature  inspired  by  the  war,  including  the 
foreign  produdl,  is  quite  natural.  For  we  Ger- 
mans  are  very  much  interested  in  the  literary 
as  well  as  the  historical  consequences  of  the 
war.  TTie  two  works  indicated  above,  both 
of  them  dealing  with  English  war-fidion,  ex' 
amine  a  great  number  of  English  war  novels 
and  war  dramas,  rather,  it  is  true,  from  a 
sociological  and  sociahphilosophical  Standpoint 
than  from  an  exclusively  literary  one.  Among 
the  authors  considered  are  Aldington,  Ford, 
Mottram,  Montague,  Sassoon,  Sheriff  and 
Williamson.  Different  as  the  two  works  are 
in  point  of  view  and  in  results  arrived  at,  both 
make  very  proBtable  reading.  These  surveys, 
each  of  which  ends  with  1930,  have  thus 
Stopped  in  the  middle  of  things,  so  to  speak, 
yet  they  bring  out  very  impressively  a  progress 
in  the  English  war  novel  from  the  earlier  works 
which  were  more  inclined  to  detailed  descrip' 
tion  of  the  horrors  of  war,  to  a  type  which 
dwells  on  the  praise  of  soldierly  friendship  and 
loyalty. — Ern^l  Heiss.  Wesel,  Germany. 


•  Walter  Linden.  J^aturalismus.  (Deutsche 

Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungsreihen.  Reihe 

Vom  ?{aturalismus  zur  neuen  Voll(sdichtung. 
Bd.  1.)  Leipzig.  Rcclam.  1936.  295  pages. 
7-50,  9  and  12  marks. — Although  the  prepara' 
tion  of  this  volume  was  influenced  by  the 
creed  of  the  National  Socialists,  it  presents 
nevertheless  an  abundant  and  varied  mass  of 
source  material  on  German  Naturalism.  The 
introduction  contains  a  flne  critical  analysis 
of  naturalistic  writing — also  traces  of  anti' 
Semitism  and  Blut  und  Boden.  Important 
utterances  from  the  theoretical  writings  of 
Heinrich  and  Julius  Hart,  Karl  Hcnckell, 
M.  G.  (Uonrad,  Carl  Bleibtreu,  Wilhelm 
Bolsche,  and  Arno  Holz  reveal  different 
tendencies  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  cast  new 
light  upon  the  movement.  Specimens  of  the 
Naturalistic  lyric  are  selected  from  the  poetry 
of  Holz,  Hauptmann,  Henckcll,  Julius  Hart, 
Mackay,  Lons.  Naturalistic  ficition  is  repre' 
sented  by  a  characteristic  passage  from  Kret' 
zer's  MeiSler  Timpe,  by  the  Holz'and'Schlaf 
“Skizze"  Papa  Hamlet,  and  by  Hauptmann’s 
“NovelliStische  Studie,”  Bahnwdrter  Thiel.  A 
final  section  on  the  drama  contains  all  of  Die 
Familie  Selicl^e  by  Holz  and  Schlaf,  extracts 
from  several  plays  by  Hauptmann,  and  in- 
dividual  scenes  from  Max  Halbe,  Otto  Erich 
Hartleben  and  Paul  ErnSt.  All  of  this  con* 
Stitutes  a  welhrounded  introduction  to  a 
highly  effective  literary  revolution. — W.  A. 
W. 

•  Hermann  Maschek.  Deutsche  Chronil^en. 

(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungS' 

reihen.  Reihe  Realiftil{  des  Spdtmittelalters. 
Band  5.)  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  340  pages. 
7.50,  9  and  14  marks. — This  volume  com 
siSts  of  nearly  300  pages  of  extracts  from 
twenty'three  late  mediaeval  chronicles  written 
in  the  German  language,  five  of  them  in  verse, 
and  so  selected  as  to  represent  nearly  every 
section  of  the  (jerman'speaking  lands  and  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  The  notes  contain 
largely  a  running  glossary,  together  with 
some  explanatory  matter.  The  introduction 
gives  general  information  with  regard  to  the 
medieval  chronicles,  sets  forth  the  important 
specific  facts  concerning  the  selections  given, 
and  affords  intere^ing  glimpses  of  the  wealth 
and  character  of  this  little  known  and  little 
regarded  field.  The  editor  ju^ly  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  these  dexuments,  many  of  them 
^ill  unprinted  or  hardly  accessible,  as  sources 
of  fir^t'hand  information  regarding  the  life  and 
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culture  of  the  late  middle  ages  in  Germany. 
The  title-page,  taken  from  the  Luzemer  BiU 
derchrontl{  des  Diebold  Schilling,  shows  how 
“Der  Chroni^t  (iberreicht  dem  Rat  sein 
Werk.”  A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Reclam  series. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Franz  Podleiszek.  Volkshikher  iwx  Welt' 
weite  und  Abenteuerlusl.  (Deutsche  Liter' 

atur  in  Entu'icl(lungsreihen.  Reihe  Voles'  und 
Schwanl(bucher.  Band  2.)  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1936.  309  pages.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — Vor- 
wort,  S.  5 ;  Einfiihrung,  S.  7;  St.  Brandan,  S.  37; 
Aus  Hartliebs  Alexanderbuch,  S.  58;  Luci' 
darius,  S.  99;  Aus  dem  Wagnerbuch,  S.  150; 
Wilhelm  von  Oefterreich,  S.  191 ;  Anmerkungen 
zur  Einfuhrung,  S.  285;  Bibliographie,  S.  291; 
Glossar,  S.  293;  Verzeichnis  der  Textande- 
rungen,  S.  304-8. — “Dieser  Band  will.  .  .  dem 
Leser  den  Blick  fiir  das  Weltbild  und  das 
Weltstreben  des  mittelalterlichen  Menschen 
erschliessen.  Dabei  wurde  im  er^en  Teil  der 
Versuch  gemacht.  .  .  den  Wandel  der  mittel¬ 
alterlichen  Weltanschauung  aufzuzeigen.  .  . 
Der  zweite  Teil  sucht  den  Wandel  des  er- 
zahlenden  ritterlichen  Schrifttums  von  der 
weltanschaulichen  Seite  her  zu  erfassen.” 
(Vorwort.)  The  introduction  is  largely  an 
extended  commentary  on  the  works  reprinted, 
especially  with  regard  to  their  place  in  the 
philosophic  development  of  their  age.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  contemporary  woodcuts  are  repro¬ 
duced  with  the  texts,  the  frontispiece  being 
a  "Weltkarte”  of  the  year  1540.  I  noted 
two  misprints,  relgidsen  (p.  21),  “Welchen 
Gafts"  (p.  29);  and  two  misplacements  in  the 
glossary,  geschwell,  flapff.  I  query  the  placing 
of  p/  after  pu-,  and  w'onder  why  vow’els  with 
superscript  e  or  o  drop  below'  the  line  of  print 
in  the  glossary  and  not  in  the  text. — The 
volume  is  to  be  welcomed  as  making  readily 
accessible  a  variety  of  intere^ing  material, 
whose  importance  the  editor  has  prop)erly 
pointed  out  and  Pressed. — Bayard  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Otto  Rommel.  Die  romantisch'ltpmischen 
Voll(smarchen  (Deutsche  Literatur  in 

£ntu»icl(lungsreifien.  Reihe  Barocl{tradition  im 
oflerreichisch'bayrischen  Voll{stheater.  Band  2.) 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  293  pages.  7-50, 9  and  15 
marks. — Einfuhrung  Die  romantischl^omischen 
Voli{smdrchen.  1.  Das  }{.  priiilegierte  Theater 
in  der  Leopoldftadt,  S.  5 ;  2.  Der  Kampf  um  das 
Repertoire,  S.  8;  3.  Kasperl  und  Thaddddl  Wesen 
ihrer  Komif{,  S.  27;  4.  Die  romantischltpmischen 


Voll{smdrchen  und  ihre  ^uellen,  S.  45.  Mari- 
nelli:  Don  Juan  oder  Der  fteinerne  Gaft,  S. 
53.  Hensler:  Das  Donauweibchen,  S.  97.  Hu- 
ber-Hensler:  Die  Teufelsmuhle  am  Wiener' 
berg,  S.  159.  Gleich:  Die  vier  Heymonskinder, 
S.  219.  Anmerkungen,  S.  278-292. — In  the  un¬ 
usually  sub^antial  intrcxlucJtion,  the  author 
continues  the  ^tory  begun  in  the  fir^t  volume 
of  this  series,  with  equal  competence  and  a 
lavish  wealth  of  factual  material,  much  of 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  readily  accessible 
to  the  general  scholar.  Of  intereA  even  to  the 
layman  is  the  ma^erly  account  of  Kasperl  and 
Thaddadl  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  intro¬ 
duction;  and  the  examination  into  the  essence 
of  their  comic  effects  touches  upon  one  of  the 
mo^  problematic  points  in  all  literary  critic¬ 
ism.  The  frontispiece  appropriately  shows  an 
18th  century  representation  of  Johann  La 
Rexhe,  the  creator  of  “Kasperle,”  in  one  of 
his  popular  roles. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Wolfgang  Schildknecht.  Deutscher  So' 
phol(les.  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Tra- 
godie  in  Deutschland  Wurzburg.  Konrad 
Triltsch.  1935.  109  pages. — What  can  Greek 
tragedy  give  to  the  modern  world?  What  has  it 
given  to  Germany?  These  que^ions  our  author 
tries  to  answ'er  in  a  careful  ^udy  of  Sophocles 
as  the  greater  tragic  dramatic  of  Greece  and 
of  those  w’ho  have  be^  interpreted  him  to 
Germany.  The  “heroic  tragedy”  of  Greece 
was  originally  a  part  of  its  religious  cult;  its 
object  w'as  “by  the  representation  of  the 
sufferings  of  others  to  train  the  people  to 
ju^ice  and  moderation,  to  obedience  to  the 
law  and  reverence  for  the  Gods.”  For  “the 
Greek  lived  in  a  world  ruled  by  gods  whose 
laws  were  unknown  and  incomprehensible, 
yet  if  he  offended  again^  them  he  was  guilty 
and  therefore  to  be  punished.”  Thus  “Greek 
tragedy  shows  suffering  as  the  basis  of  life” 
and  “unending  suffering  is  the  necessary  basis 
of  tragedy.”  Chri^ianity,  with  its  docilrine 
of  the  God  of  Mercy  and  its  promise  of 
eternal  life,  makes  real  tragedy  impossible. 
Sophocles  never  tries  to  disguise  “den  dunklen 
und  verzweiflungsvollen  Weltgrund.”  His 
characters  are  not  moral,  kindly  people,  but 
“natures  full  of  bitter  pride  and  bold  ambi¬ 
tion.”  They  go  to  meet  their  fate  with  open 
eyes,  but  with  the  heroic  “trotzdem”  which 
accepts  and  acknowledges  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  They  are  “like  gigantic  Aatues 
set  up  along  the  pathway  of  humanity.” 
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Can  this  “heroic  tragedy”  become  a  vital 
force  in  a  different  world?  Any  mere  transla¬ 
tion  remains  cold  and  dead;  the  old  themes 
mu^  be  imbued  with  new'  life,  in  a  new 
form,  yet  without  loss  of  the  inner  spirit, 
if  they  are  to  appeal  to  another  age.  Three 
men  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  so 
translated,  or  rather  so  reca.<t  dramas  of 
Sophocles  as  to  make  them  a  living  force  in 
German  literature;  Martin  Opitz,  the  Calvin- 
1^,  Holderlin,  the  Hellenic  a^ray  in  a  world 
of  romanticism,  HoffmannsSthal,  the  modern 
agno^ic  psychologist.  There  follow's  a  ^udy 
of  these  dramas  as  interpreted  by  each  of  the 
three  and  of  the  manner  in  which  each  has 
treated  theme  and  plot,  chorus  and  verse 
form,  in  relation  to  the  moral,  religious  and 
arti^ic  ^andards  of  his  own  age. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
contribution  to  the  never-ending  and  always 
fascinating  discussion  of:  What  is  tragedy’ 
A  very  full  bibliography  adds  to  its  value  for 
the  scholar. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New'  Haven. 

•  Berries,  Freiherr  von  Miinchhausen. 

Sammlung  deutscher  Balladen  von  Burger 

bis  Munchhausen.  Halle.  Max  Niemeyer.  135 
pages.  3.20  marks. — This  collection  of  German 
ballads  unites  the  be^  and  best  known  ballads 
and  orders  according  to  historical  and  formal 
characteristics.  A  very  valuable  introduction 
explains  the  principles  employed  and  brings 
a  deep  searching  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
ballad,  its  form,  content  and  effects.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  radio  and  the  rebirth  of 
folk-art  in  Germany  will  further  the  ballad 
as  the  carrier  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
values:  “grosse  Vergangenheit,  sieghaft  eder 
tragisch  gebrochen,  das  Ringen  um  Gott,  und 
ein  Menschentum,  in  seiner  Lauterkeit  oder 
Zerspaltenheit.” — Guflav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Schneider.  Die  auslanddeutsche 

Dichtung  unserer  Zeit.  Berlin.  Weid- 

mannsche  Buchhandlung.  1936.  347  pages. 
7.50  marks. — As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a 
Study  of  the  contemporary  German  poetry 
written  outside  the  bounds  of  Germany.  It 
is  not  an  anthology,  but  rather  a  lengthy 
essay,  with  excerpts.  The  poets  treated  are 
those  of  the  Baltic  States,  the  “Russland- 
deutschen,”  the  Banater  Schw’aben,  and  the 
German-Amcricans.  The  obvious  objective 
is  political-cultural,  the  gathering  up  of  the 
scattered  threads  into  the  woof  of  “Voll^s- 
tum,”  with  special  reference  to  that  “East 


Room”  on  which  Hitler  has  his  eye  alw’ays 
c(xked.  The  American  propaganda  motive 
is  also  not  loSt  sight  of. 

The  “auslanddeutsch”  theme  may  hardly 
be  said  to  be  sustained  in  any  satisfying 
degree.  The  Baltic  poets  are  the  best  of  the 
lot,  but  pracftically  all  of  them  have  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany.  There  is  no  “Russland- 
deutsch”  poetry  texlay,  ow'ing  to  the  dreadful 
influence  of  Leninism.  The  best  that  Dr. 
Schneider  can  do  here  is  to  tear  to  pieces 
Schellenberg’s  Sdmmiung  Sowjetdeutscher 
Dichtung,  which  was  brought  out  in  1931,  for 
the  quality  of  the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  its 
typographical  errors,  and  the  like.  Then  he 
must  go  back  and  resurredt  the  Russo-German 
poets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  under 
the  dear  old  Czars  who  were  so  kind  to  the 
arts.  He  also  digs  up  and  makes  much  of  a 
very  dull-sounding  novel  written  by  a  German 
pastor  of  the  laSt  century,  a  native  of  the 
Volga  district. 

In  America,  the  outstanding  representative 
is  found  to  be  Konrad  Nies.  Prof.  Emil  Doer- 
nenburg  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 
also  mentioned.  Dr.  Schneider  feels  that 
Americans  have  not  given  German-Amer- 
icans  their  due,  in  return  for  the  contributions 
which  the  latter  have  made  to  the  country’s 
cultural  and  practical  life. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  6nd  Kurt  Stein's 
Die  Schdnsle  Lengevitsch  and  Gemixte  Pickles 
quoted  at  length,  by  w’ay  of  showing  Amer¬ 
ica's  linguistic  effedt  on  the  “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,”  an  influence  which,  as  the  author 
points  out,  may  have  its  effedt  on  serious  liter¬ 
ature,  as  w'ell. 

All  in  all,  this  compilation  reminds  one  of 
Prof.  Pellizzi's  Lettere  italiane  del  noStro  secolo, 
in  that  it  is  a  voluminous  Study  of  something 
that  isn't  there.  All  prejudice  aside,  and 
looking  at  it  from  the  purely  aesthetic  point 
of  view,  there  is  not  a  cited  composition  in  this 
volume  that  comes  up  to  the  level  of  real — 
even  passable  —  poetry.  —  Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Konrad  Tegtmeier.  Aitc  Seemannslieder 
und  Shanties.  Hamburg.  Dr.  EmSt  Haus- 
wedell  Co.  1935.  96  pages.  2.75  and  3.50 
marks. — This  delightful  little  volume  in  gift- 
book  format  is  one  of  the  first  publications  of 
the  newly  organized  firm  Dr.  ErnSt  Hauswedell 

Co.,  formerly  der  Deutsche  Buch-Club.  It 
contains  sixty-two  of  the  old  songs  of  the  sea 
(words  only),  twenty-three  in  German,  eight- 
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een  in  English,  twelve  in  Low  German,  eight 
in  Swedish  and  one  in  Norwegian.  Four  of  the 
German  are  adaptations  from  Italian,  Finnish 
and  Swedish.  Among  those  in  English  Amer- 
ica  is  represented  by  such  songs  as  The  Banl{s 
of  Sacramento.  The  cover  and  moA  of  the  pages 
are  enlivened  by  nearly  eighty  pen  sketches, 
largely  humorous  and  all  clever,  by  Alfred 
Mahlau.  The  seledlions  have  been  made  with 
discrimination  and  the  author  has  packed  a 
surprising  amount  of  information  into  his 
Xachwort  of  six  pages.  All  in  all,  the  booklet 
is  a  happy  combination  of  the  aesthetic  and  the 
scholarly. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Albert  Bauer.  Fallen  der  Schoffe.  Leipzig. 

Paul  Li^.  1935.  351  pages. — A  very 
pla^ically  written  peasant  novel  filled  with 
the  ^rong  scents  of  the  earth. 

Folkert,  the  rich  farmer  and  sheriff  of  a 
German  village  on  the  “Hunsriick" — an  almo^ 
Biblical  character  who  regards  his  land  not  as 
property  but  as  a  loan  from  his  forefathers 
and  God — had  to  fight  all  his  life  again^  the 
meanness  and  narrowmindedness  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  All  the  generous  proposals  he  made  for 
a  unified  reform  of  their  work  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  management  of  the  community  proper¬ 
ty  were  met  by  di^ruA  and  opposition.  It  was 
therefore  easy  for  the  unscrupulous  newcomer 
set  on  ruining  Folkert  to  win  over  the  peasants 
with  his  intrigues.  The  village  idiot,  birred  by 
the  continuous  and  vicious  insinuations  of  the 
meaner  elements  in  the  village,  one  night 
Wrangles  the  farsighted  and  great  leader  of  the 
community  as  he  walks  home  alone  after  a 
^renuous  harve^. 

But  the  fight  is  not  lo^.  Folkert's  daughter, 
Anneliese,  married  to  a  dreamer  and  weakling, 
takes  up  the  reins  at  the  decisive  moment, 
defeats  the  enemy  and  wins  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  village.  The  novel  closes 
with  the  peasants  Parting  out  early  one 
morning  to  execute  the  work  Folkert  had 
planned  for  the  community. 

This  novel  is  w-ell  written,  the  chara(fters 
are  ^rong  and  vivid,  although  some,  especially 
those  again^  Folkert,  slightly  exaggerated. 
There  is  deep  feeling  and  poetry  in  the  nar¬ 
ration,  the  reader  senses  almo^  physically  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  landscape  of 
the  “Hunsriick.”  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
novel  keeps  to  the  narrow  path  ma^^terly  traced 
by  Gotthelf;  the  charaefters  seem  modern  but 
the  pattern  is  old. — Francine  B.  Bradley.  New 
York  City. 


•  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Von  Geiftem  un- 
ter  und  uber  der  Erde.  Marchen  und 

Lugengeschichten.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1935. 
238  pages.  3.80  marks. — “Diese  Volksausgabe 
vereinigt  die  schon^en  und  volkiftiimlichAen 
Marchen  aus  dem  grossen  dreibiindigen  Mar- 
chenwerk  Bluncks.”  The  book  contains  a  large 
number  of  short  narratives  grouped  under  the 
follow’ing  headings:  Vom  Wohljdger,  Fru  Holle 
und  der  schonen  Wittefru  (7  Tories);  Von 
Liebe,  Sehnsucht  und  Irregang  (14);  Von  Water' 
l^erlen,  Riesen  und  Schelmen  (6);  Spul{',  Zau- 
berer-  und  Duwels'Geschichten  (9);  Rauch' 
l(erle,  Rullerpucl{er  und  allerlei  loses  Gesindel 
(7);  Schiffer'  und  Klabautermdrchen  (7). — 
Blunck  continues  the  long  and  honorable 
tradition  in  which  Germany  easily  leads  the 
literatures  of  the  world:  that  of  giving  truly 
poetic  expression  to  the  legends  and  superAi- 
tions  which  grow  out  of  the  peasant’s  relation 
to  his  natural  environment.  A  certain  child¬ 
like  trait  in  the  German  temperament,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  propensity  for  fanciful  dreams 
and  w’aking  visions  that  derives  [ultimately 
from  the  philosophic  bent  of  the  German 
people,  is  forever  burning  forth  afresh  in  this 
irrepressible  urge  toward  the  world  of  un¬ 
reality,  of  a  poet's  paradise — or  hell.  This 
attractively  printed  and  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  will  delight  all  who  have  not 
lo^  their  fondness  for  fairy-land. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Rolf  Brandt.  Abschied  von  Mariampol. 
Berlin.  Scherl.  1936.  251  pages.  2.50  and 

3.80  marks. — In  southern  Russia,  a  squadron 
of  German  hussars  takes  quarters  in  a  village 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Hessian 
peasants  who  have  retained  their  native  dia- 
ledl  and  cuAoms.  Innocent  weeks  of  work  and 
play  follow,  interspersed  with  love  affairs  be¬ 
tween  two  oflBcers  and  their  ho^esses.  The 
squadron  assies  in  the  harve^ing  and  shipping 
of  grain  to  Germany,  but  with  the  news  of  a 
collapse  on  the  front  the  order  is  given 
to  take  Abschied  von  Mariampol. 

The  novel  is  not  a  Kriegsroman  in  the  spirit 
of  Dw'inger  or  Renn.  The  Aory  is  incredibly 
naive,  the  plot  flimsy,  the  aeftion  irrelevant. 
The  author  with  this  milieu  might  have  ex¬ 
panded  the  VolI(  ohne  Raum  idea  or  indicated 
a  longing  for  the  native  soil.  Several  scenes 
have  a  definite  appeal,  e.g.,  the  harve^ing  of 
grain,  Tamara’s  touching  ^ory,  the  contra^ 
between  urban  and  rural  society,  and  Hanna’s 
dramatic  escape.  The  language  is  unimaginative. 
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The  book  falls  into  the  general  class  of  Unter' 
haltungslel(ture. — Harry  Eisenhrown.  Prince' 
ton  University. 

•  Peter  Dorfler.  Der  Alp^onig.  Berlin. 
Grotc.  1936.  416  pages.  4.80  and  6.50 

marks. — With  this  novel  Dorfler  completes 
the  trilogy  that  began  with  Der  T^otwender 
and  continued  with  Der  Zuingherr,  which  I 
reviewed  in  these  pages  not  so  long  ago.  Style 
and  technique  remain  the  same,  and  even  the 
personnel  of  the  novel,  even  its  problems,  seem 
unchanged;  this  trilogy  is  really  ju^  one  ^ory 
in  three  in^lments.  Again  Karl  Himbein 
is  the  titular  hero,  again  the  reader’s  real 
intereA  turns  to  Marie  Ev,  Karl's  onetime 
sweetheart,  and  her  problem  with  Jacham 
Diet,  whom  she  has  married,  and  from  whom 
a  real  estrangement  separates  her  for  a  con- 
siderable  section  of  the  Story.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  three  parts  are  printed  and 
bound  up  together,  the  whole  will  make  a 
better  and  Stronger  impression  than  in  its 
present  detachment.  At  all  events,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  first 
two  will  take  equal  pleasure  in  this  concluding 
novel. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

•  Maria  Amelie  von  Godin.  Die  Ortlbauer' 
in.  Munchen.  Kosel  und  PuStet.  209 

pages.  3.80  marks. — Perseverance  and  noble 
unselfishness  are  the  chief  traits  of  Corona 
Hogg,  the  “Ortlbauerin,”  who  by  her  example 
encourages  her  husband  and  children  to 
acquire  a  farm  near  Munchen  and  to  increase 
its  value  greatly.  Corona's  simple,  unfaltering 
trust  in  God  and  her  husband’s  practical 
shrewdness,  moreover,  cause  their  fellow 
citizens  not  only  to  respect  them  highly  but 
to  consider  their  lives  exemplary.  Sharp  with 
the  tang  of  the  moist  ground,  this  Story  shows 
the  kinship  of  the  German  peasant  with  the 
earth  as  well  as  the  sincere  convictions  and 
simple  emotions  of  those  who  live  close  to  the 
soil  in  this  twentieth  century. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Pittsburg. 

•  Aino  Kallas.  Sanl^t  Thomasnacht,  eine 
Erzahlung.  (Berechtigte  Uebersetzung  aus 

dem  Finnischen  von  Rita  OehquiSt.jMunchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1935. 60  pages.  80  pfennigs. — 
On  St.  Thomasday  of  1343  the  people  of  Sac- 
cala  in  Livonia  decide  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  take 
their  Stronghold  by  hiding  in  the  sacks  of 


grain  which  they  are  to  bring  as  a  tithe.  But 
to  save  the  youngest  and  loved  son,  a  mother 
betrays  their  plans  for  the  price  of  his  life,  only 
to  see  him  jump  from  the  tower  in  order  not  to 
survive  his  disgrace.  So  she  gives  herself  up 
to  the  people  and  is  Stoned. 

The  Stark  and  gruesome  tale  is  related  by  a 
fictitious  chronicler  in  Biblical  language,  but 
the  effect  of  the  Story  is  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  faCt  that  his  sympathy,  seemingly  on 
the  side  of  the  Christian  Knights,  is  in  reality 
with  the  insurgents. — Emit  Feise.  Johns  Hop' 
kins  University. 

•  Hans  Joachim  Moser.  Die  verborgene 

Symphonie.  Der  Roman  eines  deutschen 

Musikers.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1936.  26l 
pages.  3.50  marks. — Hans  Joachim  Moser, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  the  History  of 
Music  at  Heidelberg  and  author  of  many 
bcx)ks,  historical  and  belletriStic,  combines  his 
talent  and  knowledge  to  present  to  us  an  “his- 
toire  intime”  of  German  composers  in  novel 
form.  A  fictitious  Musikdirektor  Rauch  writes 
his  autobiography,  which,  together  with  his 
one  and  only  symphony,  he  leaves  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  has  emigrated  to 
America  with  her  goodffor 'nothing  husband. 
It  is  a  simple,  amiable,  interesting  account, 
anecdotic,  full  of  love  for  music  (German 
music,  to  be  sure!)  and  for  romanticism,  in  a 
tone  so  removed  from  our  present  age  that 
the  reviewer  was  quite  taken  in  by  the  disguise 
and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
found  that  the  author  was  five  years  younger 
than  he  himself.  It  can  not  be  without  signifi 
icance  that  Rauch  resides  at  Braunschweig, 
the  city  of  Wilhelm  Raabe. — Ernsl  Feise. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Erwin  H.  Rainalter.  Das  grosse  Wandem. 

Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1936.  2M  pages. — Rai' 

nalter  has  attempted  here  to  bring  to  life  the 
conflict  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  in 
Salzburg  and  the  eviction  of  the  latter,  or  rather, 
voluntary  migration  of  almost  an  entire  village 
in  anticipation  of  the  eviction  order.  The  book 
has  many  merits:  the  selection  of  a  single 
village  as  the  principal  scene  of  action,  the 
presentation  of  both  parties  as  sincere  and 
welhmeaning,  but  driven  by  irresistible 
spiritual  forces  into  opposition,  the  alternation 
in  successive  chapters  between  the  city  of 
Salzburg  and  the  village  of  Goldegg,  and  the 
focusing  of  the  problem  in  the  love  between 
a  Catholic  girl,  who  is  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  land,  and  a  Protestant  youth  who  is 
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compelled  to  emigrate.  But  in  the  end  the 
book  falls,  for  my  feeling,  between  two  ^ools, 
as  so  many  such  novels  do,  and  gives  us 
neither  ^raight  hi^ory  nor  a  purely  human 
situation.  The  slip  cover  bears  an  attractive  and 
effective  reproduction  of  a  contemporaneous 
engraving. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

•  Paolo  Rossi.  Ich  mache  nicht  mehr  mit. 

Zurich.  Schweizer'Spiegel'Verlag.  1936. 

314  pages.  5.50  and  6.80  Swiss  francs. — Fran- 
cesco  Solari,  a  Florentine  idealiit  in  que^  of 
truth,  becomes  successively  fascia,  democrat, 
socially,  and  communis.  Imprisonment  in 
Italy  for  his  party  affiliations  and  condemna- 
tion  by  his  later  political  associates  in  SwitZ' 
erland  convince  him  that  “non  e  colpa  mia“ 
and  that  the  sole  hof>c  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  world  lies  in  the  intelligent  effort  of 
individuals  of  spiritual  vision.  The  author 
describes  not  only  Solari’s  personal  feelings 
and  his  reaction  to  disillusionment  but  also  an 
Italian  apathy  and  a  political  shortsightedness 
which  persuade  the  reader  that  “cosi  si  fa  in 
Italia”  and  among  Italian  exiles  during  the 
dictatorship.  The  <(tory  is  autobiographical. — 
R.  Tyson  Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Gottfried  Rothacker.  Das  Dorf  an  der 

Grenze.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1936. 

299  pages.  4  80  marks. — An  account  of 
the  oppression  endured  by  modem  Germans 
beyond  the  German  boundary  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Assuming  that  “das  Ganze  die  Summe 
der  Teile  i^”  and  that  the  average  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  Germans  in  all  the  lo^  territories 
are  approximately  the  same,  the  author  feels 
that  he  is  presenting  a  fair  picture  of  the 
whole  in  describing  the  life  in  the  village  of 
Schatzdorf,  the  enforced  degradation  of  the 
German  inhabitants,  and  their  unsuccessful 
effort  to  regain  their  self-respeCt  under  the 
leadership  of  a  patriotic  schoolma^er.  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  militant,  and  the  ^yle  is 
forceful  and  convincing. — R.  Tyson  Wycl{pff. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  K.  Rudolf.  Abschied  von  Soviet'Russland. 

Zurich.  Schweizer  Spiegel.  1936.  376 

pages.  7.80  francs. — The  author  labels  his 
book  a  Tatsachenroman.  It  is  difficult  to  discern 
the  facts  from  the  hClion  in  the  maze  of  scenes 
and  episodes  and  assumed  names  presented  in 
the  ^ory.  Herr  Rudolf  had  the  rich  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  three  years  sojourn  in  the  Soviet 


Union,  where  he  claims  to  have  worked  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  and  as  Party  organizer 
and  functionary.  His  novel  is  based  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  observations  and  vicissitudes.  As  a  novel 
it  will  hardly  rank  high;  there  is  too  much 
obvious  editorializing  in  it.  As  a  bit  of  report¬ 
age,  it  suffers  from  too  transparent  a  subjec¬ 
tivity  and  an  emotional  bias.  The  burden  of 
the  book  is  the  author’s  disappointment  at  the 
lack  of  personal  freedom  in  the  U.S.S.R.  We 
have  heard  this  jeremiad  as  a  theme  with 
variations  in  a  multitude  of  reports,  from  that 
of  Emma  Goldman  to  the  one  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  Citrin.  The  author  is  no  doubt  right  in 
his  misgivings  about  Soviet  bureaucracy, 
about  regimentation  and  over-rigid  discipline 
within  the  Party,  about  petty  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  politics,  and  similar  evils  discoverable  in 
any  ^ate  that  has  not  yet  reached  perfection. 
Not  even  the  Soviet  ^te  claims  to  have 
attained  perfection,  and  nowhere  do  we  find 
sharper  criticism  of  those  and  other  evils  than 
in  the  Soviet  press.  The  trouble  with  Herr 
Rudolf  and  his  confreres  is  that  they  overlook 
the  fore^  because  of  the  trees. — A.  K. 

•  Wilhelm  Schafer.  Ancl^emanns  Tristan. 

Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1936.  127 

pages.  2.50  marks. — A  quaint  novelle  which, 
unlike  Kleiift's  treatment  of  the  setting,  fol¬ 
lows  the  theme  of  the  awakening  of  a  simple, 
tru^ing  youth  of  Bingen  from  his  idealization 
of  love  to  the  reality  of  it.  In  spite  of  the  girl’s 
tardy  return  of  Tri^an’s  affection,  she  is  the 
means  of  bringing  out  the  sterling  mettle  that 
is  in  him.  Each  of  the  chief  characters  is  well 
drawn,  and  the  author’s  ^yle  is  richly  color¬ 
ful.  The  narrative  is  spiced  with  a  dry  humor 
derived  from  incongruity  of  circum^nce  and 
from  the  eccentricities  of  human  nature. — 
R.  Tyson  Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Robert  Seitz.  Der  Leuchtturm  Thorde. 

Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1935.  281  pages. — A 

regional  picture  of  cu^oms,  the  scene  of  action 
being  a  small  village  on  a  lake  near  the  German 
sea-coaA.  The  chief  characters  are  a  sea-faring 
man,  Chri^ian  Kars,  who,  tired  of  wandering, 
comes  to  the  village  to  settle,  his  uncle  Iben 
Kars,  and  the  latter’s  young  wife.  A  love  affair 
develops  between  Chri^ian  and  his  uncle’s 
wife.  A  child  is  to  be  bom,  whom  the  old  man, 
doubtless  with  mental  reservations,  accepts 
as  his  heir.  Chri^ian,  on  his  uncle’s  advice,  is 
about  to  marry  a  farmer’s  daughter,  but  the 
lure  of  the  sea,  symbolized  by  the  light-house 
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on  the  coafSt,  draws  him  away,  and  he  deserts 
his  hancce  and  goes  back  to  a  sailor's  life.  The 
^ory  is  told  in  a  ^yle  which  is  clear,  concise 
and  dirert.  It  is  realism,  but  relieved  by  a  lyric 
quality  and  a  touch  of  my^icism  rather  pleas' 
ing  to  the  reader. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer- 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Im  Wiederschein. 

Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1936.  336  pages. 

4.80  marks.  -A  group  of  nine  ?{ovellen  which 
exhibit  great  variety  in  motif,  in  setting,  and  in 
execution.  The  author's  versatility  has  free 
play  in  the  ethical  and  article  significance 
which  he  makes  evident  in  these  stories — some 
of  which  are  idealiiStic,  some  reali^ic,  and  some 
classically  retrained.  Salient  features  of  his 
^yle  are  humor,  broad  human  sympathy, 
^rong  feeling,  eame^ness,  psychological  un' 
der^tanding,  hi^orical  consciousness,  and 
emphasis  upon  a  religious  and  upon  a  national 
view  of  hfe.  Stickelberger,  a  Swiss,  may  be 
compared  not  unfavorably  with  the  great 
writers  of  Novellen,  Klei^  and  Keller. — R. 
Tyson  WycJpff.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Pittsburg. 

•  Herbert  Alexander  Stiitser.  Mensch  aus 

Schatten.  Bonn.  Buchgemeinde.  1936.  263 

pages.  3.80  marks. — Stvitzer  writes  (and  I 
commend  this  firm's  practice  of  having  the 
author  say  his  say  to  the  reader  about  his 
book):  “Es  drangt  uns  nach  Hoherem,  nach 
Besserem. — Was  i^  aber  das  Grosse?  Gott, 
der  Uebermensch  oder  was  son^?.  .  .  Einer 
von  diesen  Fragenden  i^  auch  Stefan,  der 
zuer^  seinen  Weg  allein  geht,  dann  aber 
gemeinsam  mit  Hildegard,  deren  Weltbild 
anders  iA  als  das  seine.  .  .  Der  eine  will  eine 
neue  Welt,  der  andere  liebt  die  be^ehende 
und  fiihlt  sich  ihrer  Ordnung  verpflichtet. 
Nicht  um  der  Probleme  willen  sind  die  Ge- 
^Iten  geschaffen,  sondem  um  ihrer  selb^.”  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  author  sincerely  believes 
this;  but  I  fear  that  he  will  not  convince  the 
majority  of  his  readers.  Difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible  to  define  the  boundary  between  liter' 
ature  and  lesson :  I  feel  that  Stvitzer  ^raddles  it. 
The  b(x)k  is  well  and  intere^ingly  written, 
and  there  are  excellent  pictures  of  the  life  on 
a  big  landed  e^te  in  O^preussen.  The  author 
promises  one  sequel,  perhaps  two:  I  shall  look 
for  them  with  intere^. — Bayard  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Chri^ian  Svondsval.  Sieger  von  morgen. 

Leipzig.  Li^.  1936.  325  pages.  5.50  marks. 


— This  novel  deals  with  the  resistance  which 
a  few  thousand  Siberians  offered  to  the  assault 
of  the  Red  army.  A  spirit  of  Spartan  courage 
and  of  sacrifice  permeates  the  book  which, 
although  not  directed  again^  Russia  as  such, 
definitely  opposes  Bolshevik  principles. 

Sundsval's  language  is  concise  and  forceful; 
his  thoughts  all  point  to  a  “victory  of  tomor¬ 
row."  Perhaps  the  most  ^riking  characfteri^ic, 
and  from  a  literary  ^andpoint  undoubtedly 
the  greater  merit  of  this  political  novel,  is  the 
excellent  use  of  Ivxal  color.  Few  people  know 
the  real  Siberia  which  the  author  succeeds  in 
depicting  for  us  in  all  its  va^Stness  and  wealth, 
its  gaiety  and  tragic  isolation. — J.  Breiten- 
bucher.  Miami  University. 

•  H.  S.  Thielen.  Das  unterhimmlische  Reich. 
Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  1935.  332  pages  and 

map.  3.80  marks. — Engelbert  Kampfer,  a 
thirty-nine-year-old  German  physician,  as  a 
climax  to  extensive  travel  in  Sweden,  Russia, 
Persia,  Arabia,  India  and  Batavia,  went  in 
1690  to  Japan  as  physician  to  the  Dutch  em¬ 
bassy,  during  a  period  of  fanatical  anti-foreign 
prejudice.  Thielen’s  novel  deals  with  his  ex¬ 
periences.  Kampfer's  tadt  and  medical  skill 
appeased  to  some  extent  the  ho^ility  of  the 
Japanese.  Despite  almo^  insurmountable  ob- 
^acles  he  gathered  a  large  amount  of  material 
for  his  hi^ory  of  Japan.  (Some  of  this  material 
is  in  the  British  Museum.)  Although  Thielen's 
narrative  sometimes  lags  exasperatingly,  he  has 
on  the  whole  carried  out  his  difficult  task  well 
and  has  presented  a  vivid  picture  of  a  Grange 
period  in  Japan's  hi^ory.  Especially  good  is 
the  account  of  the  arduous  journey  to  Tokyo 
and  the  experiences  at  court. — Guy  R.  Vowles. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Andreas  Thom.  Triumph  der  Liebe.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Zsolnay.  1935.  360  pages. — A  piefture 

of  middle  class  life,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  eccentri;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Langen,  suffering  from  a  heart  ailment; 
Dr.  Otto,  his  teacher-son;  Johanna,  his 
adopted  daughter;  Rupert  Groner,  engineer 
and  Otto's  bosom  friend;  and  Kbchin  Theresa, 
who  supplies  the  comic  relief.  The  theme  of 
the  novel,  two  men  loving  the  same  woman, 
is  to  be  sure,  an  old  one,  but — “Otto  kam  vom 
Gei^igen  her  und  Rupert  blieb  im  Korper- 
lichen  ^ecken.  Beide  zusammen  hatten  den 
idealen  Menschen  ergeben;  auf  zwei  verteilt, 
war  jeder  nur  die  Halfte  des  anderen  und  bc- 
friedigte  eigentlich  keinen  von  ihnen  ganz. 
Johanna  lebte  in  der  Mitte,  verehrte  den  einen, 
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bewundcrte  den  andercn  und  licbte  sie  beide.” 
Forced  to  a  choice,  Johanna  decides  for  phys' 
ical  charm,  but  chooses  unwisely  and  falls  back 
on  spirituality.  Is  there  here  any  real  “Triumph 
der  Liebe”? — Andreas  Thom  commands  an 
easy,  flowing  ^yle,  and  writes  with  precision 
and  clarity.  His  nature  descriptions  are  very 
effecilive. — Charles  C.  Zippermann.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Meerfeuer.  Bin 
Sommer  auf  Ronno.  Berlin.  Universitas. 

1936.  260  pages. — Some  time  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  and  reviewing  this  au¬ 
thor's  Totentanz  in  Livland,  and  I  feel  in 
the  present  volume,  so  totally  different  in 
subject  matter,  ^yle,  and  ethos,  the  same  com¬ 
petence  that  marked  the  other.  Ronno  means 
in  Swedish  “Vogelbeerinsel,”  and  the  book 
tells,  very  simply  and  ^raightforwardly,  the 
life  of  the  fisherfolk  on  this  remote  dot  of  land 
in  the  northern  ocean.  There  is  rhythm  in  the 
sequence  of  the  three  sections  of  the  book, 
each  consi^ing  of  six  chapters,  and  entitled 
Fruhsommer,  Hochsommer,  and  Spdtsommer, 
respectively.  If  the  narrative  is  simple,  the 
human  de^inies  are  not  always  so,  and  there 
is  profound  tragedy  in  the  ^ory,  pathos,  some 
humor — in  short,  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
up  a  full  picture  of  life.  Real  people  inhabit 
the  island,  clearly  seen,  convincingly  por¬ 
trayed.  An  arti^ically  designed  slip  cover  by 
Helen  Hassc  is  well  suited  to  the  mood  of  the 
^ory.  It  is  a  book  which  I  can  praise  without 
reservation. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Rudolph  Wahl.  Canossa.  Konig  und 
Kirche.  Eine  Hi^orie  mit  sieben  Bildern. 

Berlin.  Fischer.  1935.  400  pages.  6.50  marks. — 
A  grandiose  and  gripping  ^ory  of  the  great 
king  Heinrich  II,  and  pope  Innocenz  III,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  famous  humiliation  of  the  king  at 
Canossa  which  at  the  same  time  was  his  own 
diplomatic-political  triumph.  The  b<x)k  moves 
on  the  borderline  of  hi^ory  and  fic^tion,  in  that 
it  is  on  the  one  hand  carefully  documented  and 
hi^orically  reliable  in  its  great  outlines  and  its 
va^  background  of  accurate  cultural  informa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  written  in  a 
condensed  poetic  manner  and  living  closeness 
to  the  persons  without,  however,  falling  into 
the  miserable  mcxiem  psychologism  and  pitiful 
sensationalism  of  the  Zweigs,  Ludwigs  and  Co. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  classic  history-telling  of 
Plutarch  and  Suetonius. — Guftav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Josef  Magnus  Wehner.  Stadt  und  FeStung 

Belgerad.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlags 

anStalt.  1936.  261  pages.  4.80  marks. — In  a 
concise,  poetical  treatment  of  the  German 
conquest  of  Serbia,  Wehner  brings  us  a  docu¬ 
ment  attesting  to  the  eternal  virtues  of 
the  human  soul.  Shunning  the  crass,  ecstatic, 
and  flamboyantly  sensational,  the  author 
nevertheless  presents  a  gripping  pidture  of 
the  horror,  yet  the  heroic  grandeur  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  least  appreciated  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  recent  war.  Weird,  Striking, 
awe-inspiring  nature  scenes  present  back¬ 
grounds  or  parallels  to  the  grim,  reckless 
heroism,  unflagging  courage,  and  superhuman 
endurance  of  both  friend  and  foe.  Neither 
glorifying  nor  condemning,  Wehner,  who  was 
bom  in  1891  and  participated  in  the  severest 
Struggles  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Fronts,  presents  war  as  an  intensified  tempo 
of  life:  life  is  conflidl  and  its  highest  trans¬ 
figuration  is  death. 

This  novel,  offering  no  individual  hero,  only 
human  types  against  their  dynamic  backgrounds, 
deserves  to  rank  with  Dehmel’s  KriegstagC' 
buck  and  Carossa’s  Rumdnisches  Tagebuch, 
for  in  its  deep  mysticism  and  human  understand¬ 
ing  it  goes  beyond  the  common  war  novel  and 
becomes  almost  a  religious  book. — ErnSl  Koch. 
New  York  University. 

•  ErnSt  Weiss.  Der  arme  Verschwender. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van 

Riemsdyck.)  1936.  506  pages.  2.90  and  3.90 
Gulden. — The  poor  spendthrift  might  be  a 
character  created  by  Schnitzler.  The  course 
of  his  life  from  the  prewar  period  into  the 
days  of  the  inflation  in  Austria  is  recorded  in 
autobiographical  Style.  He  is  doomed  by  his 
very  nature  to  frustration.  His  noble  yet  in¬ 
decisive  nature  repeatedly  provokes  the  criti¬ 
cism  from  his  father,  “Du  willSt  ChriStus  sein 
und  Dich  nicht  ans  Kreuz  schlagen  lassen.” 
He  remains  a  “Don  Quixote  in  science,”  making 
discoveries  but  yielding  to  others  the  recogni¬ 
tion  for  his  important  findings.  Strength  of 
character  in  the  novel  is  represented  by  Vally, 
his  wife,  a  former  servant  girl.  In  contrast  to 
the  delicate,  high-Strung,  luxury-loving  women 
of  the  doctor’s  own  class,  she  appears  as  a 
heroine  when  she  rears  Eveline’s  child  and 
nurses  her  husband,  ill  with  tuberculosis, 
acquired  when  he  gave  shelter  to  Eveline.  If 
moral  laws  are  evaded  in  the  book,  there  is  no 
grossness  recorded.  The  emotional  crises  of 
childhocxi  are  vividly  portrayed.  The  Style 
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of  the  whole  is  simple  and  clearly  defined.  It 
reads  easily  in  spite  of  being  longer  than 
necessary  for  its  content. — Mathilde  Stecl^el' 
berg.  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kala' 
mazoo,  Michigan. 

•  Eme^  Wiechert.  Wilder  und  Menschen. 

Eine  Jugend.  Munchen.  Langen'Miiller. 
1936.  251  pages.  5.50  marks. — The  volume  is 
w'ell  worth  an  English  translation.  This  on  two 
scores.  Fir^  because  it  is  an  excellent  psycho' 
logical  ^tudy  of  the  unfolding  soul  of  a  child; 
a  remarkably  clear  memory  sanely  judging  the 
juvenile  world  after  four  decades  into  which 
fell  the  cataclysm  of  the  world  war  as  w-ell 
as  later  success.  Second,  for  a  very  remarkable 
saga  of  nature,  lakes,  moors  and  wide  and 
deep  fore^s,  molding  a  sensitive  young  life 
into  pure  artiistic  sub^ance. 

Wiechert  is  not  preaching.  But  his  entire 
life  is  a  commentary  upon  the  climactic  ex' 
perience  that  came  to  him  upon  his  transplant' 
mg  from  the  sensitively  eloquent  fore^s  to 
the  hedtic  life  of  the  ^udent  in  the  city.  His 
springs  dried  up,  as  it  were,  to  be  refreshed 
thereafter  only  during  lovely  vacations  at 
home,  in  the  region  of  the  Masurian  lakes 
of  Ea^  Prussia,  at  the  Russian  border.  The 
mcxicm  w’orld  will  be  required  to  remote  to 
its  youth  something  of  a  welbbalanced  con' 
taeft  with  creative  mothernature.  Too  much 
within  its  youth  movements  is  artificial, 
unable  to  compensate  for  the  at'homeness  of 
the  country  child  in  the  simpler  environment. 
As  sourcc'material  of  an  almo^  ideal  situation 
this  book  has  much  to  offer  to  educators  and 
social  scientiAs.  Its  European  setting  serves 
to  lend  intere^  by  differences  from  the  we^em 
scene. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

AAA 

T'len  Hsia  Monthly,  the  excellent  Shang' 
hai  English  language  magazine  edited  by  Wen 
Yuan'ming,  is  now’  in  its  second  year. 

“.  .  .How  many  times  have  I  heard  (Ana' 
tole  France)  conclude  that  women  are  incapable 
of  poetic  comprehension!  He  refused  them  the 
gift  of  powerful  creation,  he  judged  them  inca' 
pable  of  resuming  in  one  complete  expression 
the  drama  of  the  universe.  And  in  spite  of  the 
special  interest  w’hich  their  charms  excited 
in  him,  France  never  sacrificed  to  women  either 
his  literary  joys  or  the  moments  of  visual  satis' 
fadtion  which  he  owed  to  his  various  collec' 
tions.  He  loved,  it  is  true,  to  have  the  feminine 
element  gravitating  about  him,  he  appreciated 


the  soothing  humor  of  their  conversation,  but 
he  was  a  little  afraid  of  them,  and  he  treated 
them  with  such  respedlful  attention,  such  pb' 
tonic  regard,  that  a  great  adtress  of  the  Come' 
die  Fran^aise,  the  divine  of  divines,  com¬ 
plained  of  him  one  day  in  some  such  terms  as 
these:  ‘M.  France  is  really  extraordinary. 
When  he  talks  to  a  woman  it  alw’ays  seems  as 
if  we  are  beings  of  a  different  sphere,  with 
Eau  de  Cologne  inside  us.’  ” — Pierre  Calmette, 
in  ici  et  ailleurs,  Geneva. 

The  National  Theater  Appeal  Committee, 
London,  heads  a  plea  for  a  donation  w’ith  the 
declaration:  “This  country  alone  among  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  has  no  National  The¬ 
ater.  We  have  the  greater  dramatic  literature 
in  the  world.  We  have  arti^s  and  dramatics 
w’orthy  of  that  great  tradition,  but  we  have 
no  endowed  theater  where  these  plays  can 
continuously  be  seen.” 

“The  Nazis  are  anxious  to  emphasize  that 
they  do  not  w'ant  to  see  only  propagandi^ 
pidtures  made.  But  they  admit  that  no  films 
out  of  harmony  with  the  world  outlook  of 
National  Socialism  would  be  allowed.  .  . 
They  are  afraid  of  any  produdtion  tendency 
w’hich  might  encourage  introspedtion — afraid 
of  films  which  lack  a  con^rudtive  social  message 
and  might  lead  young  people  to  que^ion  those 
impulsive  moods  of  loyal  enthusiasm  which 
make  good  citizens.  I  am  sure,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  sombre  psychological  dramas  which  we 
used  to  expedt  from  the  German  Audios  are 
now  virtually  extindt.  Farces  and  ru^ic  com¬ 
edies  are  the  rule,  mingled  occasionally  with 
hi^orical  excursions.  .  .“ — Charles  Dany,  in 
The  London  Mercury. 

The  Universidad  de  Chile  publishes  for  the 
Sociedad  de  Escritores  de  Chile  a  new  lit¬ 
erary  monthly  called  S  E  C  H,  whose  fir^ 
number  appeared  in  July. 

“Pierre  Mille  (himself  a  colonial  writer) 
said  that  he  learned  more  about  a  country  from 
a  good  novel  than  from  a  heavy  monograph 
buffed  with  tables  and  figures.” — Roland 
Lebel,  in  The  French  Review. 

Upton  Sinclair  writes  The  Chriftian  Cen' 
tury  in  order  to  arouse  American  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  his  Polish  translator,  Mme  Anto¬ 
nina  Sokolicz  Merkel,  noveli^,  dramatic,  and 
founder  of  the  fir^  labor  college  in  Poland, 
who  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“The  flies  that  buzz  around  us  seem  to  be 
reading  chapters  from  the  Quixote." — Ramon 
G6mez  de  la  Serna. 
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•  Vicente  Rossi.  Desagravio  al  lenguaje  de 
Martin  Fierro.  Cordoba.  Imprenta  Ar- 

gentina.  1935.  $1.00  m.'n.  60  pages. — The 
material  we  review  is  one  brochure  of  a  series 
of  Folletos  lenguaraces,  all  devoted  to  the  task 
of  banishing  from  the  Argentine  the  Ca^ilian 
language,  and  sub^ituting  for  it  the  Argentine 
language.  This  particular  pamphlet  drives  to 
prove  that  Tiscornia's  commentary  on  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Martin  Fierro  is  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent  wrong  in  attributing  to 
words  treated  a  Spanish  origin.  These  words, 
says  the  author,  are  either  indigenous  or  coined 
by  the  criollos.  This  spirited  attack,  however, 
is  in  only  one  sedlor  of  a  long  battle  line.  In 
previous  folletos  the  Spanish  front  is  assailed  at 
many  points.  For  in^ance,  the  people  of  South 
America  will  no  longer  tolerate  in  the  spoken 
tongue  what  the  author  calls,  la  carraspera  de 
Camilla.  He  would  do  away  with  mo^  accent 
marks,  change  g  to  j  before  e  and  i,  and  banish 
altogether  Spanish  words  w’here  there  is  a 
synonym  of  American  origin.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  la^  year  the  Congress  of  Brazil  passed 
a  law  making  Brazilian  and  not  Portuguese  the 
official  language  of  the  ^te.  Why  should  not 
Argentina  follow  suit?  In  regard  to  the  com' 
mentary  of  Tiscomia  and  that  of  senor  Rossi 
on  the  same  words,  a  comparison  of  the  two  by 
the  present  reviewer  has  not  enabled  him  to 
decide  who  is  right  in  many  cases.  But  from  the 
tumult  and  the  fighting,  light  is  sure  to  be  shed 
on  a  difficult  problem  in  etymology. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Tomas  Barbadillo.  El  autogiro,  ayer,  hoy, 
mahana.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935. — 

Barbadillo  is  a  life-long  friend  and  co-worker 
of  the  late  Juan  Cierva,  who  invented  the 
autogiro  in  1920.  Cierva  himself  contributes 
the  preface  to  this  volume.  The  book  depidls 
the  development  of  the  autogiro  from  its 
beginnings,  and  predicts  a  great  future  for 


this  mode  of  transportation.  It  narrates  the 
ups  and  downs  in  the  invention’s  hi^ory, 
its  pra(^tical  failure  in  1931,  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  it  since,  many  of 
them  by  the  original  inventor  himself,  and 
looks  forward  to  a  comeback  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  1936  machine  can  fold  its  blades 
so  that  it  can  be  driven  out  of  a  hangar  and 
along  the  road  to  where  it  can  take  off  almo^ 
vertically.  It  is  able  to  jump  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  vertically  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  makers  hope  to  increase  this  di^ance 
to  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet.  Many  of  the 
original  features,  which  copied  the  airplane 
too  closely,  have  been  discarded.  The  maximum 
speed  has  been  greatly  increased,  while  the 
weight  and  fuel  consumption  have  greatly 
decreased. — F.  G.  Tappan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Fernando  Boter  y  Mauri.  Precio  de  cofte 
indu^rial.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935. 

304  pages.  18  pesetas. — Few  Co^  Accounting 
books  have  appeared  in  Spain.  For  this  reason, 
the  volume  by  Prof.  Boter,  Dean  of  the  In^i- 
tucio  d ’Eludes  Comercials  de  la  Generali  tat 
de  Catalunya,  published  a  year  ago  in  Catalan, 
has  now  been  translated  into  Spanish.  It  is  a 
thorough  and  valuable  work,  either  for  one 
having  ^udied  the  author’s  previous  Cur  so  de 
contabilidad  or  with  practical  experience.  Its 
five  parts  include  Materia,  Mano  de  obra, 
Ga^os  generales  de  ffibricacion,  Contabili- 
zacion  del  precio  de  co^e,  and  Casos  especiales. 
A  bibliography  shows  the  author’s  wide 
acquaintance  with  similar  works  in  many  lan¬ 
guages. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Wilhelm  Mann.  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1935.  314  pages.  16  pesos. — This 

is  the  fir^  of  a  two-volume  ^udy  of  modem 
Chile,  a  country,  according  to  the  author, 
“luchando  por  nuevas  formas  de  vida.” 
The  present  volume  discusses  geographic  and 
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climatic  conditions,  racial  composition  as  well 
as  the  basic  social,  political  and  economic 
^ru(^ture  of  the  country.  Volume  Two  will 
deal  more  speciBcally  with  the  arts  and  sciences, 
education  and  cultural  problems  as  a  whole. 
Sehor  Mann's  book  is.  superficially,  at  lea^, 
comprehensive  enough,  but  it  is  less  than  a  com' 
petent  ^udy  of  the  realities  of  present  day 
Chile.  Nowhere,  for  example,  does  he  bring 
up  the  quc^ion  of  foreign  ownership  of  Chile's 
mineral  resources  and  other  sources  of  the 
nation's  wealth ;  nor  does  he  give  a  hint  of  the 
fadt  that  under  President  Alessandri,  Chile  is 
today  ruled  by  a  semi-dicHatorship.  Chile,  like 
mo^  of  the  Hispanic  American  countries,  is 
passing  through  a  period  of  grave  crisis.  Some- 
thing  more  than  vague  generalities  are  needed 
to  explain  the  difficulties  involved  and  to  point 
the  way  out. — M.  H. 

•  Antonio  Ramos  Oliveira.  El  capitalismo 
espaiiol  al  desnudo.  Madrid.  Enrique  PriC' 

to.  1935.  250  pages.  5  pesetas. — The  author, 
who  subscribes  to  the  political  philosophy  of 
Karl  Marx,  endeavors  in  this  book  to  expose 
the  methods  by  which  the  capitali:>ts  are  ex¬ 
ploiting  and  enslaving  the  middle  classes  and 
the  proletariat.  The  international  bankers, 
largely  American  and  British,  have  obtained 
control  of  the  whole  financial  and  induArial 
sy^em  in  Spain,  mines,  manufactures,  means 
of  transport  and  communication.  This  has  been 
done  by  bribing,  browbeating  and  outwitting 
public  officials  in  Spain.  No  hone^  man,  says 
the  author,  can  survive  in  office;  he  will  be 
forced  out  by  an  all  powerful  financial  coali¬ 
tion.  Even  the  Spanish  Navy,  we  learn,  is 
controlled  by  foreign  interesfts.  The  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  mention  the  principal 
Spaniards  who  are  parties  to  this  shameful 
betrayal  of  the  fatherland,  giving  a  list  of 
their  names  and  the  foreign-controlled  monop¬ 
olies  with  which  they  are  connected.  To  sum 
up,  we  may  quote  the  sub-title  of  this  book, 
which  gives  us  a  dismal  picture  of:  “incapa- 
cidad,  alta  traicion,  sobomo.”  One  could  hope 
that  sehor  Oliveira  exaggerates. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Elio  M.  A.  Colle.  El  drama  del  Paraguay. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1936.  157  pages. 

50  centavos. — A  work  of  no  intrinsic  merit, 
but  of  interest  as  an  addition  to  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Chaco  war.  Its  most  worthwhile 
passages  are  the  descriptions  of  the  miserable 
living-conditions  of  Asuncion,  and  the  Sta¬ 
tistics  on  American  imperialism  in  Latin  Amer- 
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ica.  Colle's  ideas  of  social  revindication,  al¬ 
though  sincere,  are  repeated  countless  times 
by  an  author  who  is  figuratively  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  become  fatiguing  to  the  mo^ 
patient  reader,  who  would  like  to  be  informed 
a  little  more,  and  preached  at  a  little  less. 

As  concerns  the  Chaco  war  itself,  our 
author's  information  is  as  vague  as  it  is  on  the 
subject  of  those  mythical  people  whom  he 
calls  “Hindu  coolies”!  He  has  more  to  say  on 
the  affairs  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Colombia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  on  the  celebrated  “Bolivian  eights,” 
on  the  internal  affairs  of  Paraguay,  and  on  his 
burning  politico-economical  convictions  than 
on  the  Chaco  war  proper. — Lestrois  Parish. 
University  of  California. 

•  Narciso  Alonso  Cortes.  Arttculos  hi^O' 
rico'literarios.  Valladolid.  Imprenta  Cas- 

tellana.  1935.  224  pages. — An  unusual  col¬ 
lection  of  articles,  varied  as  to  subject  matter 
and  treatment,  which  show’s  the  almo^  un¬ 
limited  scope  of  intereA  and  learning  of  the 
author.  Don  Narciso  would  arouse  the  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity  of  any  reader  (even  a  fem¬ 
inine  one!)  by  his  enthusiastic  and  interesting 
accounts  of  the  many  intimate  and  personal 
facts  he  has  discovered  among  old  documents 
and  archives:  details  about  the  author  of 
Amadts  de  Gaula;  the  family  of  Feliciano  de 
Silva,  which  perhaps  never  interested  us  before; 
the  family  of  the  Cachupines;  the  Diario  Pin' 
ciano,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Valla¬ 
dolid;  some  unusual  faCts  about  the  name  and 
genealogy  of  the  Padre  Feijoo,  etc.  Equally 
attractive  are  the  selections  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  defends  Pereda  in  his  Montdlvez  and 
offers  considerable  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Spanish  sources  of  modern  Spanish  American 
poetry. 

The  essays  of  Narciso  Alonso  Cortes  are 
thought  provoking.  They  should  inspire  the 
reader  to  habits  of  research,  making  him  real¬ 
ize  that  in  “du^y  old  archives”  ^ill  lie  hidden 
many  rich  treasures. — Rebecca  Switzer.  Texas 
State  College  for  Women. 

•  Alvaro  Navarro  de  Palencia.  La  grandeza 
de  Felipe  II.  Madrid.  Con  el  autor.  1935. 

300  pages.  7  pesetas. — Too  many  modem 
writers,  says  sehor  Navarro,  find  in  Philip  II 
a  paragon  of  piety,  moderation  and  ^tesman- 
ship.  The  e.xaCt  opposite  is  true,  he  affirms. 
The  son  of  Charles  I  was  a  religious  fanatic, 
a  hypocrite,  and  at  times,  a  bloodthir^y 
monster.  No  w’orse  misnomer  could  be  applied 
to  him  than  The  Prudent.  As  evidence  of  his 
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ineptitude  are  cited  his  war  againA  Pope 
Paul  IV,  his  quarrels  with  France  and  the 
disa^rous  naval  expedition  to  England.  His 
inhuman  cruelty  is  indicated  by  his  treatment 
of  his  unfortunate  son  Carlos,  the  execution 
of  the  faithful  Egmont,  and  his  cold-blooded 
participation  in  the  wholesale  burnings  of 
helpless  vitjtims  condemned  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  often  at  the  royal  in^igation.  The  fancied 
parallel  between  the  grasping  of  supreme 
power  by  Philip  and  the  attempt  of  the  deposed 
king  Alfonso  XIII  to  seize  the  dit^tatorship  is 
cited  as  a  w^arning  to  modem  Spain,  the  author 
fearing  a  coup  d'etat  which  might  reAore  the 
monarchy,  an  event  envisaged  by  our  author 
as  sure  to  bring  on  ultimate  ruin  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  faclts  of  hi^ory  used  by  sehor  Navar¬ 
ro  are  those  commonly  accepted  by  hi^orians, 
and  his  severe  judgment  of  Philip  is  largely  due 
to  his  interpretation  of  those  facts. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Correspondencia  reservada  e  inedita  del 
P.  Francisco  de  Rdvago,  Confesor  de  Fer' 
nando  VI.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1936.  428  pages. 
16  pesetas.— Invaluable  for  scholars  in  this 
country  are  the  Archives  Secretes  de  la  Nigeria 
series  under  the  able  editorship  of  Carlos 
Pereyra.  Volume  III  is  devoted  to  excerpts  from 
313  letters  written  between  1747  and  1757  to 
Cardinal  Portocarrero  at  Rome,  other  letters 
from  the  English  mini^fter  Richard  Wall,  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  illnesses  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  secret  documents  about 
the  Jesuit  Missions  in  Paraguay. 

To  give  a  better  under^anding  of  the  prie^’s 
views  and  to  set  him  in  his  period,  the  general 
editor  and  Ciriaco  Perez  Bu^amante,  Dean  of 
the  University  of  Santiago,  have  written  en¬ 
lightening  preliminary  studies,  discussing  the 
accusations  made  again^  Padre  de  Ravago, 
and  his  contributions  to  political  theory  and 
to  Spanish  hi^ory  and  literature. 

Four  topics  611  the  letters  written  by  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  confessor:  Freemasonry,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  king  and  pope,  Jansenism,  and  the 
Jesuit  Empire  in  Paraguay.  These  letters,  with 
critical  comments  and  explanations  by  the 
editors,  consider  all  facets  of  the  problems. 
This  scholarly  volume  is  illustrated  by  forty- 
one  maps  and  cuts  of  important  people  men¬ 
tioned.— W.  K.  J. 

0  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Bolivar  y  las  An' 
tillas  hispanas.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1935. 276  pages.  5  pesetas. — The  revolutionary 
movement  in  Spanish  America  seemed  to 
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spring  into  life  almost  simultaneously  through¬ 
out  the  Southern  continent  and  Mexico.  That 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  failed  to  be  liberated 
from  the  mother  country  is  a  fadt  which  may 
need  some  explanation.  Bolivar,  who  at  the 
critical  moment,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
revolution,  at  several  times  was  on  the  point 
of  sending  insurgent  forces  into  Cuba,  but 
on  each  occasion  refrained  from  so  doing,  in 
spite  of  his  great  interest  in  these  islands, 
which  began  when  as  a  youth,  his  ship  was 
blockaded  in  Havana  harbor  by  a  British  man 
of  war.  He  well  knew  the  Strategic  importance 
of  the  Antilles  as  a  base  for  Spain  in  attacking 
the  Colonies.  Once  he  suggested  to  Spain  that 
she  recognize  the  independence  of  Colombia 
if  Bolivar  should  refrain  from  invading  Cuba. 
Spain  refused,  but  no  invasion  ensued.  It  seems 
from  Bolivar’s  correspondence,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  effort  of  ruling  the  island 
would  more  than  overbalance  the  advantage 
of  its  possession.  Had  England  gone  to  war 
with  Spain,  Bolivar  planned  to  attack  Puerto 
Rico  at  once,  but  dared  not  do  so  unsupported. 
We  do  not  know  too  well  all  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  Liberator  in  his  policy,  but  the 
fecit  remains  that  he  never  put  into  action  any 
aggressive  movement  again^  Spain  in  the 
Antilles. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  El  Presidente  Polf{ 
y  Cuba.  La  Habana.  Imprenta  “El  Siglo 
XX’’.  1936. 182  pages. — Dr.  Emeterio  S.  Santo¬ 
venia  of  the  Academy  of  Hi^ory  of  Cuba,  in 
his  preface,  comments  on  the  fadt  that  few 
American  presidents  have  had  a  more  unique 
relationship  to  the  We:ft  Indian  island  than 
Polk.  The  admini^ration  of  Polk  came  at  a 
time  when  the  6r^  symptoms  of  revolt  appeared 
in  Cuba.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  initial 
manife^ations  of  the  movement  to  be  taken 
up  later  by  Narciso  L6pez,  had  become  evident 
during  the  decade  of  1840.  The  fadl  that 
Polk’s  attention  was  turned  toward  the  south- 
waft  led  him  inevitably  to  concern  himself 
with  the  rich  Spanish  island  of  the  Caribbean. 
The  slavery  issue  had  already  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  awaken  the  hope  that  Cuba 
might  form  a  desirable  area  for  expansion. 

From  the  days  of  Adams,  the  United  States 
had  kept  well  informed  of  what  was  occurring 
in  the  nearby  island.  Jefferson  in  1805  notihed 
the  British  miniver  in  Washington  that  the 
United  States  under  certain  conditions  might 
be  forced  to  take  Cuba.  It  would  be  impossible 
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within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  review  to 
sugge^  the  tortuous  complexities  of  Cuban' 
American  relations  during  the  adminijstration 
of  Polk.  The  fa(ft  that  his  name  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  Mexican  War  tends  to 
ca«!t  into  a  shadow  his  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  Cuba.  Dr.  Santovenia  has  wTitten  a  brih 
liant  and  accurate  w-ork.  -  Richard  Pattee. 
University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Juan  B.  Selva.  El  Grito  de  Dolores.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1935.  223  pages. — Although 

Corrientes,  Santa  Fe,  Entre  Rios  and  Cordoba 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  to\xms  in 
which  the  liberal  ferment  was  mo^  active  in 
the  long'drawn'out  druggie  against  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  Rosas  (1835-1852),  there  were  other 
places,  like  the  Dolores  of  this  book,  w'here  the 
reaction  was  quite  as  Strong  and  whose  men 
served  the  liberal  cause  juSt  as  gloriously.  In 
the  annals  of  Dolores  from  1839  to  1841  the 
tireless,  enthusiastic  and  picturesque  figure 
of  the  Comandante  D.  Manuel  Rico  Stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  liberal  heroes 
from  the  other  districts,  and  centers  upon  him¬ 
self  the  bulk  of  the  narrative.  Up^  to  the 
battle  of  Chascomus  the  historian  Angel  J. 
Carranza  has  supplied  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  in  his  La  revolucion  del  39  en  el 
sud  de  Buenos  Aires.  This,  Juan  B.  Selva, 
with  the  aid  of  considerable  new  documenta¬ 
tion,  most  ably  and  interestingly  supplements 
and  extends. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North¬ 
western  University. 

•  Aquiles  Vergara  Vicuna.  Del  caldero  del 
Chaco.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 

1935.  284  pages.  $12  m.-n. — The  war  in  the 
Gran  Chaco  has  already  provoked  the  waiting 
of  several  books,  mostly  by  participants  in  the 
Struggle.  A  number  have  been  written  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Bolivia,  but  so  far  none 
directly  giving  the  side  of  Paraguay  has  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  writer.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  by  a  Chilean  officer,  who  had  tendered 
his  services  to  the  Bolivian  army.  The  author 
is  a  grandson  of  the  famous  historian.  Vicuna. 
The  book  gives  many  interesting  details  con¬ 
cerning  certain  sectors  of  the  front.  While 
semi-technical  at  times  in  describing  military 
Strategy,  much  of  the  narrative  centers  about 
the  writer's  own  adventures  at  the  front,  and 
these  are  sufficiently  exciting.  We  are  given  to 
understand  that  die  successful  showing  of 
Paraguay  was  largely  due  to  the  backing  of 
Argentina.  Further,  that  Chile  is  firmly  on 
the  side  of  Bolivia  for  political,  economic  and 
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commercial  reasons,  and  that  the  success  of 
the  Paraguayan  arms  is  a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 
cern  in  La  Paz.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and 
deserves  reading,  whether  we  agree  with  the 
author's  political  opinions  or  not. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  AuguSto  Arias.  El  criSlal  indigena.  Quito. 
Editorial  America.  1935.  209  pages. — 

One  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  Grupo 
America  in  Quito  contributes  this  delightfully 
written  Study  of  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Francisco  Javier  de  Santa  Cruz  y  Espejo,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Dr.  Espejo.  Bom  in  1747  in 
the  Audiencia  of  Quito,  Espejo  w’as  of  mixed 
Indian  and  African  blood.  Receiving  his  degree 
in  medicine  he  became  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  intellects  of  the  colony.  His  fame  rests  on 
the  fact  that  he  Stands  with  Miranda  and 
Nariho  as  one  of  the  authentic  precursors  of 
the  separation  of  America  from  Spain.  His 
writings  both  scientific  and  otherwise  were 
numerous,  moSt  of  them  Still  in  manuscript. 
AuguSto  Arias  Studies  the  man  and  his  time, 
analyzing  his  ideas  and  his  realization.  Dr. 
Espejo  was  tw'ice  imprisoned  and  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  advocate  the  employment  of  natives 
of  America  in  public  posts  and  a  national 
clergy.  His  name  is  reverenced  in  Quito  as  one 
of  the  noted  minds  which  illuminated  the  some¬ 
what  obscure  colony.  Arias  has  written  a  sug¬ 
gestive  and  useful  Study  of  the  man. — Richard 
Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Mariano  Cuber.  Melquiades  Alvarez:  ora' 
dor,  hombre,  politico.  Sus  ideales.  Su 

consecuencia.  Su  integridad.  Madrid.  Reus. 
1935.  272  pages.  5  pesetas. — On  October  23, 
1913,  Melquiades  Alvarez  created  the  Refer- 
miSta  party  by  a  speech  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
Madrid.  May  24,  1931,  he  redefined  the 
Stand  of  his  party.  This  book  Studies  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  leader  of  the  Partido  republicano 
liberal  democrata  to  the  founding  of  the 
second  republic.  It  summarizes  and  discusses 
the  program  of  the  party,  showing  it  in  favor 
of  capital  punishment  and  universal  suffrage, 
and  proposing  a  lay  State  rather  than  one  anti- 
religious,  and  the  use  of  land  for  land-users, 
rather  than  for  the  State. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  shows  why  the 
political  leader  is  called  “the  civilized  man, 
neither  liberal  nor  anti-liberal,’’  and  explains 
why  he  is  hated  by  little  men,  and  by  those  in 
favor  of  force,  but  extolled  by  most  of  the 
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great  thinkers  of  Spain.  Not  a  great  book,  but 
adequately  covering  the  subject  discussed. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Carlos  Marquez  Sterling.  Agramonte: 
El  Bayardo  de  la  rcivlucion  cubana.  La 

Habana.  Editorial  Tropico.  1936.  260  pages. 
$1.00. — The  President  of  the  legislative  cham' 
ber  of  Cuba  contributes  the  fir^  of  the  series 
of  Cuban  biographies  announced  by  the 
recently  founded  Editorial  Tropico.  It  deals 
with  one  of  the  moift  sugge^stive  6gures  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.  Ignacio  Agramonte  of  Ca- 
maguey  was  the  out^anding  leader  of  the 
earlier  military  operations  of  the  period  known 
as  the  Ten  Years  War,  from  1868  to  1878. 
His  unbelievable  audacity  and  e.xtraordinary 
ability  in  the  carrying  on  of  guerrilla  warfare 
won  him  everlasting  renown  in  the  annals  of 
those  who  fought  Spain  in  the  laSt  of  her 
important  colonies.  Marquez  Sterling  ac' 
knowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Emil  Ludwig. 
We  are  given  an  atmosphere  biography,  with 
a  deal  of  romanticizing  thrown  in.  There  is  a 
fairly  complete  bibliography,  but  no  footnotes 
or  references.  The  author  has  undertaken  the 
recreation  of  an  epoch,  more  than  a  careful, 
documented  history.  In  this  purpose  he  has 
achieved  full  success. — Richard  Pattee.  Uni' 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Oscar  Efren  Reyes.  Vida  de  Juan  Mon' 
talvo.  Quito.  Edicion  del  Grupo  America. 

1935.  418  pages. — Dr.  Reyes  is  beSt  known  as 
an  historian  and  as  such  he  undertakes  the 
Study  of  the  life  of  the  moSt  remarkable  man 
of  letters  Ecuador  has  produced.  Juan  Mon' 
talvo  has  often  been  Studied  as  a  Stylist,  an 
exponent  of  Hispanic  American  liberalism 
and  an  essayist.  His  political  role  predeter' 
mines  in  a  certain  sense  these  productive 
activities.  Juan  Montalvo  led  an  essentially 
tumultuous  Ufe,  in  exile,  voluntary  or  other' 
wise,  or  shackled  within  his  homeland  by 
numerous  prejudices  and  scruples.  The  fun' 
damental  impression  of  the  biography  of  Dr. 
Reyes  is  the  futility  under  which  Montalvo 
labored  so  often.  Considering  the  handicaps  of 
a  material  nature  and  the  difficulties  of  an  in' 
tellectual  life,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  man 
produced  anything  at  all  except  the  diatribes 
and  vitriolic  darts  which  he  hurled  indiscrim' 
inately  again^  Garcia  Moreno,  Borrero, 
Veintemilla  and  every  president  of  Ecuador 
whom  he  con^rued  as  a  tyrant.  Montalvo  is 
the  prototype  of  nineteenth  century  liberalism 
— romantic,  impulsive,  denunciatory  and  very 
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diffuse.  His  ^ormy  and  fru^rated  life  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  under^anding  the 
man  of  letters.  Dr.  Reyes  is  generally  sym' 
pathetic  to  his  hero,  although  the  lack  of 
a  clear  cut  and  tangible  ideology  cannot  fail 
to  impress  any  ^udent  of  Montalvo.  The  work 
is  a  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Grupo 
America. — Richard  Pattee.  University  of  Puet' 
to  Rico. 

•  Joaquin  Rodas  M.  Morazdnida:  de  la 
epopeya,  la  tragedia  y  la  apoteosis.  Quezah 

tenango.  Talleres  de  Carlos  D.  Suasnavar.  391 
pages. — Francisco  Morazan,  between  the  times 
when  he  was  revolutioniA,  president  of  Guate' 
mala.  President  of  Central  America  and  Presi' 
dent  of  his  native  El  Salvador,  wrote  of  his  ad' 
ventures.  Then  before  he  became  President  of 
Coisla  Rica,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile  in 
France  and  continued  writing.  Coming  back 
in  1842  to  attempt  to  force  the  reuniheation 
of  Central  America,  he  was  killed  in  the  en' 
suing  revolution.  Using  Morazan’s  writings, 
Sehor  Rodas  brings  the  ^ory  up  to  date  by 
lining  the  honors  paid  the  patriot  by  all  the 
Central  American  nations  since  his  death. 
Three  illuArations  and  a  colored  coat  of  arms 
adorn  the  volume. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Francisco  Vera.  San  Isidro  de  Sevdla. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1936.  266  pages.  6  pesc' 

tas. — The  General  Director  of  the  Biblioteca 
de  la  Cultura  Espahola  contributes  a  ^udy 
of  this  seventh  century  educator,  the  chief 
Bgure  of  Gothic  Spain,  who  came  at  a  time 
when  a  new  culture  had  to  be  ereefted  on  the 
ruins  of  old  Roman  in^itutions.  The  volume 
describes  his  encyclopedic  labors,  and  by 
quotations  the  modernity  of  his  ideas. 

Quotations  and  opinions  from  many  books 
mentioned  in  the  five  page  Bibliography  of 
previous  Judies  of  the  saint  appear,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  little  handbook  briefly  summarizes 
the  twenty  volumes  of  Isidro’s  Etimologias,  as 
well  as  five  separate  works. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Carlos  Silva  Vildosola.  Retratos  y  re' 
cuerdos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  294 

pages.  10  pesos. — Appropriately  the  Zig'Zag 
Press  inaugurates  its  Autores  Chilenos  series 
with  delightful  essays  by  one  of  its  founders. 
The  charming  personality  of  sehor  Silva,  Edi' 
tor  of  El  Mercurio  and  one'time  Ambassador 
to  England,  is  evident  in  them.  Especially 
intere^ing  are  intimate  glimpses  of  Blasco 
Ibanez  in  Chile,  and  details  of  his  courtship 
and  marriage.  The  author  fears  being  branded 
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as  old'fashioncd  by  the  publication  of  these 
fugitive  pieces,  since  they  contain  no  muck' 
raking.  Rather  he  shows  himself  a  cultured 
gentleman,  especially  in  the  moving  recoh 
lections  of  his  friend  the  humori^  Joaquin 
Diaz  Garccs.  Among  the  other  sixteen  per- 
sons  considered  are  arti^s,  politicians,  church' 
men,  and  writers.  A  valuable  book  for  all  who 
seek  to  know  twentieth  century  Chile. — 
W.  K.J. 

•  Juan  de  Contreras,  Marques  de  Lozoya. 
Hiftoria  del  arte  hispdnico.  Barcelona. 

Salvat.  1935. — The  second  of  a  set  of  four 
volumes  reviewing  the  entire  hi^ory  of  Span' 
ish  art.  This  volume  covers  the  Gothic  period 
from  the  Romanesque-Gothic  transitional 
period  until  the  early  Renaissance.  The  author 
uses  architetAure  as  the  background  again^ 
which  he  traces  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Although  he  examines  the  technical 
phases  of  architecture,  his  explanations  are 
simple  and  free  from  technical  vocabulary.  He 
has  undoubtedly  in  mind  his  indents  at  the 
University  of  Valencia. 

Mention  mu^  be  made  of  the  illu^rations. 
There  are  six  hundred  and  6fty'six,  many  of 
which  have  never  been  published  before.  The 
author  has  taken  his  camera  into  every  little 
town  and  rural  comer  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
— Patricio  Gimeno.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rafael  Lainez  Alcala.  Pedro  Berruguete 
pintor  de  Camilla.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe. 

1935.  161  pages.  12  pesetas. — The  author  has 
done  a  very  serious  and  minute  ^udy  of  the 
work  of  an  almost  forgotten  myitic  painter 
who  di^inguished  himself  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  court  painter 
for  Philip  I,  and  in  spite  of  his  recognition  his 
work  and  influence  has  all  but  been  forgotten. 
Perhaps  it  was  partly  due  to  the  brilliance  and 
lasting  fame  of  his  son,  Alonso  Berruguete, 
that  his  place  in  hi^ory  was  overshadowed. 
This  reviewer  was  amazed  at  the  almo^  modem 
realism  of  his  portraits  as  presented  in  this 
work. 

The  Concurso  J^acional  de  Literatura 
awarded  the  author  of  this  work  the  fir^  prize 
of  6,000  pesetas.  It  is  a  volume  that  every 
^udent  of  art  and  its  hi^ory  should  read  and 
enjoy  its  many  intere^ing  illu^rations. — 
Patricio  Gimeno.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jose  de  Armas  y  Cardenas  (JuAo  de 
Lara).  35  trabajos  periodtfticos.  (Grandes 

periodi^as  cubanos.  No.  1.)  La  Habana.  Publi' 
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cacionesdelaSecretariade  Educacion,  Direccion 
de  Cultura.  1935.  252  pages. — Let  no  one  turn 
away  from  this  book  on  the  ^alls,  or  upon  a 
mere  glance  at  the  bibliographical  description. 
If  he  does,  he  will  be  making  a  mi^ake.  A 
number  of  colledled  articles  by  a  provincial 
joumali^,  published  by  a  provincial  secretariat 
of  education,  may  not  sound  any  too  promis' 
ing;  but  in  this  case,  the  joumali^  in  que^ion 
happens  to  be  of  very  high  calibre,  an  excel¬ 
lent  writer  w'ith  a  fir^-rate  mind  and  true 
breadth  of  culture.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed, 
if  any  of  our  own  journalists  past  or  present 
could  make  as  good  a  showing. 

The  Cuban  government  la^  year  set  aside 
a  “Joumali^'s  Day";  and  the  Direccion  de 
Cultura,  when  called  upon  to  do  its  part, 
decided  that  the  beA  contribution  it  could 
make  would  be  to  publish  in  book  form  a 
number  of  articles  by  the  late  Jose  de  Armas 
y  Cardenas,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  to  go  to  the  Caja  del  Retiro  Periodi^ica. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  decided  to  launch 
therew’ith  a  Grandes  periodiftas  cubanos 
series. 

There  hardly  could  have  been  a  happier 
choice  than  that  of  Armas  y  Cardenas,  son 
of  a  di^inguished  journalist  father,  Jose  de 
Armas  y  Cespedes.  It  w'as  on  his  father's 
paper.  La  T^acion,  that  Armas  y  Cardenas 
began  his  labors,  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen. 
The  pieces  colledled  in  this  volume  range  from 
1882  to  1919.  Many  of  them  deal  with  themes 
out  of  Spanish  and  other  literatures;  for  Armas 
y  Cardenas  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  crit¬ 
ical  works.  His  El  Quixote  de  Avellaneda  y  sus 
criticos  drew  high  praise  from  Menendez  y 
Pelayo,  and  he  has  also  published  Ensayos 
criticos  de  literatura  inglesa  y  espaiiola,  etc. 
There  are  papers  on  philosophic  and  related 
subjects  and,  now  and  then,  a  gently  rambling 
essay  which  pleasantly  errs  by  being  over- 
whimsical. 

Of  particular  intere^  from  the  social  point 
of  view  are  a  prote^  published  in  1894  at 
the  appointment  of  General  Weyler  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  island  and  a  bitterly  ironic  piece 
entitled  La  Libertad  y  la  ley,  published  in  1899. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  Pedro  Prado. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Universidad  de  Chile. 
1935.  24  pages. — When  one  reads  the  new 
^tudy  on  this  great  Chilean  writer  by  his 
compatriot  the  poet-critic  Torres-Rioseco, 
one  wishes  there  were  more  works  like  this  and 
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fewer  pompous  mediocrities  in  Latin-Amer- 
ican  literature  and  its  criticism. 

Out  of  the  sea  of  “dull  heads  and  clu:fter' 
pates”  that  are  as  common  in  Latin  America 
as  elsewhere,  rises  the  transcendental  6gure 
of  the  true  arti^  Pedro  Prado.  The  transparent 
^yli^,  the  creator  of  the  immortal  Alsino,  the 
panthei^  whose  eyes  are  securely  6xed  on 
eternity,  Pedro  Prado  well  deserves  this  type 
of  appreciative  and  scholarly  criticism.  When 
Torres  quotes  Prado's  lines  on  the  fruits  of  the 
wheat  and  the  rose — 

“7^0  pidais 

que  den  todos  un  fruto  igual, 
que  todos,  todos  frutos  dan; 
pero  algunos  dan  fiores 
y  otros  dan  pan" — 

one  feels  that  in  this  in^ance  both  the  author 
and  his  critic  have  succeeded  in  giving  us 
“flores”  rather  than  prosaic  “pan.” — Lestrois 
Parish.  University  of  California. 

O  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles.  Jubileo 
y  aleluyas  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Madrid.  Es- 
pasa'Calpe.  1936.  189  pages.  4  pesetas. — This 
volume  has  really  two  parts;  the  fir^,  inspired 
probably  by  the  centenary  of  Lope’s  death, 
throws  more  or  less  whimsical  sidelights  upon 
the  life  and  works  of  that  genius.  Throughout 
this  part  is  emphasized  the  closeness  of  the 
ties  which  bind  Lope  to  the  city  of  Madrid. 
He  is,  sugge^s  the  author,  almo^  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  society  life  in  the  Spanish  capital  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Lope's  predileAion  for  amorous  intrigue  is  not 
forgotten,  usually,  and  by  choice,  with  mar¬ 
ried  women.  His  career  as  ecclesiaAic  also  is 
discussed.  In  the  second  part  we  have  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  city  of  Madrid  and  its  hi^ory. 
Especially  are  we  informed  as  to  its  origin 
and  early  hi^ory.  One  may  glean  many  faAs 
not  generally  known  concerning  the  city  of 
San  Isidro.  The  author's  ^yle  is  peculiar,  at 
times  choppy  and  elliptical;  but  in  spite  of 
this  and  his  fondness  for  paradox  and  epigram, 
it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  read  this  work. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Vida  y  poesia. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  225 
pages.  $10.  m.-n. — A  collection  of  short  essays 
reprinted  from  Mexican,  Colombian,  and 
Spanish  pericxJicals,  mo^t  of  them  inspired  by 
literary  events.  The  attitude  of  the  author, 
however,  is  rather  political  and  serial  than 
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literary.  He  e^imates  creative  writings  mainly 
according  to  sociological  criteria,  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  ae^hetic  considerations.  What  Mag¬ 
daleno  seeks,  in  a  work  of  art,  is  the  expression 
of  a  nationali^  or  a  South  American  point  of 
view.  He  condemns  any  work,  any  custom, 
any  Slate  of  mind  which  militates  againSt  the 
formation  of  an  elevated  national  conscious¬ 
ness — ^Mexican  or  Brazilian  or  Colombian  or 
Chilean,  but  national;  he  approves  any  force 
which  tends  to  awaken  and  purify  such  a 
consciousness.  It  is  the  recurrence,  in  one 
essay  after  another,  of  this  single  Standard 
that  lends  unity  of  tone  and  of  purpose  to 
the  collection.  The  Style  is  eminently  journal¬ 
istic — terse,  colorful,  rapid.  It  is  especially 
effective  in  the  artkulos  de  co^umbres  which 
now  and  then  interrupt  the  sequence  of  liter¬ 
ary  essays. — Bernard  Weinberg.  Chicago. 

•  Juan  Pablo  Echagiie  (Jean  Paul).  De  his' 
toria  y  de  letras.  Buenos  Aires.  L.  J. 

Rosso.  1935. — Chapters  on  nineteenth  century 
historical  methods  in  France,  on  contemporary 
French  writers  — Curel  (teatro  de  ideas),  Cle- 
menceau  and  Groussac,  and  Barbusse,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  on  several  literary  subjects  prove 
the  author's  familiarity  with  the  trends  of 
contemporary  French  thought  and  literature. 
He  has  sense,  taSte,  and  background.  He  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  but  clear-sighted  and  impartial.  His 
method  of  criticism  is  attractive  and  sound. 
Highly  recommended.  —  Dorothy  Clotelle 
Clar\e.  Dominican  College,  San  Rafael,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  Carlos  Reyles.  IncitacioneL  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  165  pages.  $12  m.-n. 

— In  these  meditative  Studies  on  life  and  liter¬ 
ature  Carlos  Reyles  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
shooting  Straight  at  his  objective.  This  he 
reaches  almost  immediately  without  recourse 
to  digressions.  Rather,  after  finding  it,  he 
subjects  it  to  a  relentless  analysis  until  its 
very  essence  is  exposed  to  view.  Though 
philosophical  in  content,  in  them  it  is  the 
voice  of  observation  and  experience  that  is 
heard,  not  the  speculations  uttered  by  the 
philosopher  from  his  ivory'  tower.  Hence  a 
touch  of  worldliness  which  distinguishes  him 
from  his  compatriot  Rod6,  with  whom  he  has 
in  common  an  entrancing  power  of  Styli^ic 
expression.  The  essays  in  this  collection  are: 
Soledad,  fiel  companera;  La  vida  y  la  moral; 
Arte  de  novelar;  Don  ^uijote;  Don  Juan;  Mar' 
cel  ProuSl;  Paul  Valery  and  Resonancias  de  Se¬ 
villa. — J.  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 
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•  Serafin  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero. 
Tuyo,  mio  y  de  los  dos.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 

1936.  164  pages. — A  charming  little  volume 
of  verse  is  this  appropriately  named  collection 
representing  varied  themes  treated  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Quinteros,  or  by  the  two 
in  collaboration.  The  poems  are  for  the  mo^ 
part  short,  gracious  in  thought,  and  well 
written.  The  contents  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions  and  indexed,  and  the  binding  is  pleasing. 
— Streeter  Stuart.  Southeastern  State  Teachers 
College,  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Play  Beltran.  Poesia  reiolucionaria  (An' 
tologia:  1932'1936).  Valencia.  Ediciones 

“Nueva  Cultura.”  32  pages.  50  c.'ntimos  — 
A  winnow'ed  offering  by  a  Spanish  revolu' 
tionary  poet  who  inclines  to  Surrealism,  or 
who  at  least  shows  diStinA  traces  of  the  Sur- 
realist  influence.  The  subjeefts  treated  are  all 
sociabrevolutionary ;  Strikes,  popular  uprisings 
and  the  like.  There  is  a  long  poem  on  Casas  ViC' 
jas.  The  pieces,  while  affecting  in  content,  not 
infrequently  tend  to  sag  on  the  side  of  form. 
They  somehow  do  not  quite  come  off,  always. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Ruben  Dario.  Antologia  poetica.  Santia- 
go  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  283  pages.  $10 

m.-n. — Under  the  editorship  of  Raul  Silva 
CaStro,  one  hundred  seventy-five  poems  from 
the  complete  works  of  Dario,  and  others  hith¬ 
erto  unpublished  except  in  newspapers, 
sought  out  by  Chilean  critics,  are  made  avail¬ 
able  inexpensively  in  the  first  of  Zig-Zag's 
Poetry  Anthologies.  The  editor  indicates  the 
source  of  each  poem  and  its  place  of  publica¬ 
tion.  His  preface  briefly  recounts  the  poet’s 
life  and  lists  first  editions  of  his  writings. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Amado  Nervo.  Poestas  completas.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  966  pages.  60 

pesetas. — In  1920-22,  Biblioteca  Nueva  issued 
a  28  volume  set  of  Nervo,  containing  poetry, 
essays,  short  Stories  and  novels.  Now  all  the 
poetry  is  gathered  into  this  leather  bound 
omnibus.  Professor  Jenaro  Estrada,  w'ho  in 
1925  compiled  a  Nervo  bibliography,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  preface.  Studying  the  change  in  the 
poet  from  the  Mazatlan  earliest  poems  to  the 
final  volumes  written  in  Uruguay.  Besides 
more  than  six  hundred  poems,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  as  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  the  writer. 
— W.  K.  J. 

•  Pablo  Peralta.  Cardal.  Buenos  Aires.  Je¬ 
sus  Menendez.  $1.50  and  $3  m.-n. — This 
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small  volume  by  an  author  who  made  a  name 
wnth  his  novel  Hojarasca  three  years  ago,  shows 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  folklore  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Gaucho.  Its  dialed  is  difficult,  though 
authentic,  but  its  verses  are  full  of  the  spell 
of  the  pampas.  Among  them  is  Reunion, 
winner  of  the  Asociacibn  Ruben  Dario  fir^ 
prize  two  years  ago,  and  also  the  very  popular 
Consejos  which  has  figured  in  a  number  of 
radio  broadcaAs. — W.  K.  ]. 

•  A.  Cambours  JOcampo.  Max,  la  mara' 

villa  del  mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1935. 

108  pages.  $2.00  m.-n. — This  three-a(5t  play 
is  one  of  similar  productions  made  possible 
through  the  NEA  (“Nucleo  de  Escritores  y 
Actores"),  a  sort  of  Little  Theatre  movement 
which  is  attempting  to  encourage  young 
writers  and  a»Aors  while  building  up  a  ta^e  , 
for  the  “good”  in  things  theatrical.  Martin, 
a  common  bookseller,  is  tricked  into  sub^itut-  j 
ing  for  a  famous  actor.  His  success  is  insstan- 
taneous. — Streeter  Stuart.  Southea^ern  State 
Teachers  College,  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  Bodas  de  sangre. 

Madrid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1936.  125  pages.  | 

5  pesetas. — Only  the  villain  is  given  a  name 
in  this  three-act  tragedy.  The  others  are  novio,  j 
novia,  madre,  and  even  Luna  and  Muerte. 
Symbolism  ^arts  in  the  fir^  scene.  “Una  habi- 
tacion  pintada  de  amarillo.”  El  novio  is  anxious 
to  marry  la  novia  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Leo¬ 
nardo,  whose  family  caused  the  death  of  el 
novio's  brother  and  father,  w’as  for  a  long  time 
her  sweetheart.  In  a  room  “pintado  de  rosa,” 
and  in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  the  action 
develops  slowly.  Finally,  in  a  gray  environ¬ 
ment,  they  make  preparations  for  the  mar¬ 
riage,  but  Leonardo  kidnaps  the  novia,  and 
the  third  act,  in  verse,  brings  a  meeting  of 
the  pursuers  with  Death.  The  fantasy  ends 
ta^efully  and  appropriately,  in  “una  habita- 
cion  blanca.” — W.  K.  J. 

•  Jorge  Icaza.  Flagelo.  Drama  en  un  acto. 

Con  un  e^udio  de  F.  Ferrandiz  Alborz.  i 

Quito  (Ecuador).  Publicaciones  del  Sindicato 
de  Escritores  y  Arti^as.  1936.  89  pages.  $1.50  | 

m.-n. — Jorge  Icaza  is  a  social  reali^  of  Ecuador,  j 

whose  work  has  been  sharply  attacked  by  local 
critics,  while  the  scxial-minded  young,  on 
the  other  hand,  uphold  it  with  fervor.  Sr. 
Alborz,  for  example,  who  writes  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  present  play,  an  introduction 
longer  than  the  play  itself,  would  tell  us  that 
Icaza’s  novel,  En  las  Calles,  is  “la  gran  novela 
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americana.”  The  Flagelo  is  a  onc'adl  depidlion 
of  the  unspeakable  wretchedness  and  degrada- 
tion  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ecuador. 
It  is  a  theme  that  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  in  all  the  Latin  American  countries,  as  a 
social  consciousness  becomes  more  heightened 
and  acute.  Mexican  dramatics,  for  in^ance, 
have  dealt  with  the  same  subjec^t  in  much  the 
same  way,  and,  as  here,  more  or  less  in  the 
native  Indian  diale(ft,  which  renders  the 
produeft  hard  reading  for  the  foreigner.  Sr.  Al- 
borz'  introdu(ftion  is  of  especial  interest,  con- 
^ituting  as  it  does  a  short  hi^ory  and  acerb 
critique  of  the  modern  literature  of  Ecuador. 
For  one  intere^ed  in  that  body  of  writing, 
the  book  is  worth  acquiring  for  this  essay 
alone. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Pedro  Munoz  Seca  y  Pedro  Perez  Per' 
nandez.  JabaU.  Comedia  satirica  en  tres 
adlos.  Madrid.  Espasadalpe.  1933.  4  pesetas. 
— Pedro  Munoz  Seca.  El  gran  ciudadano. 
Farsa  comica  en  tres  artos.  Madrid.  Sociedad 
de  Autores  de  Espaha.  1935.  4  pesetas. — Ja- 
hall  is  the  tale  of  a  simple  hen-pecked  husband 
m  a  country  town,  whose  shrewish  wife  helps 
the  prie^  and  a  doctor  to  manoeuvre  him  into 
the  position  of  Alcalde,  because  they  think  he 
will  be  their  tool  in  their  reactionary  plans.  To 
their  horror  he  turns  into  a  “wild  boar"  on 
his  assumption  of  power,  tries  to  ^eer  a  middle 
path  betw'een  the  extreme  bigotry  and  radical¬ 
ism  in  the  town,  and  opens  the  new  ^ate 
hospital  unceremoniously  without  help  from 
the  Church,  to  the  gypsies  who  need  it  and 
who  have  been  o^racized  by  the  respectable 
citizens.  Unfortunately,  like  mo^  liberal  pro¬ 
grams,  his  plans  do  not  succeed;  both  parties 
turn  on  him,  so  that  in  the  hurly-burly  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  the  “wild  boar"  has  become 
again  the  “lamb"  of  the  6r^  scene. 

El  gran  ciudadano  has  a  more  elaborate  plot, 
less  dialect  and  a  slightly  more  cynical  thesis. 
It  is  centered  on  a  provincial  average  man 
who  secretes  a  large  sum  of  ^olen  money 
belonging  to  the  State  that  has  been  literally 
flung  to  him  by  chance,  and  who  makes  a  huge 
fortune  by  inve^iting  it  in  indu^rial  enterprises 
undertaken  by  the  government.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  essentially  hone^  and  so  uneasy  over 
the  source  of  his  wealth,  that  he  insists  on 
giving  back  to  the  State  every  penny  of  the 
original  sum,  with  intere^,  that  he  acquired 
by  his  odd  ^roke  of  luck,  and  because  of  this 
apparently  unselfish  action  earns  rewards  of 
various  sorts  from  the  government.  He  refuses 
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high  office  and  the  decorative  cross,  but  cannot 
decline  the  title  of  “gran  ciudadano"  finally 
forced  upon  him. 

The  complicated  plots,  topsy-turvy  moral¬ 
ity,  humorous  portrayal  of  hypocrisy,  graft 
and  avarice  in  every-day  forms,  together  with 
a  richly  amusing  gallery  of  village  types,  make 
both  these  plays  far  more  entertaining  than 
mo^t  of  the  literature  that  reaches  us  from 
abroad  these  days.  To  be  sure  Munoz  Seca 
is  no  propagandi^  for  a  new  world;  left-wing 
critics  will  decry  him,  for  he  has  nothing  more 
original  to  say  than  had  Ben  Jonson,  to  whom 
he  is  in  many  w^ays  quite  comparable.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  old  order  in  Church  and  State 
and  in  the  old  ideal  of  Spanish  womanhood, 
which  he  portrays  very  charmingly  in  the 
gypsy  Reyes  of  his  lateA  play,  and  he  realizes 
the  full  difficulty  of  remaking  individuals  into 
new  patterns.  Yet  he  is  no  unenlightened  re¬ 
actionary  either;  he  hates  bigotry  and  cruelty, 
Cupidity  and  dishone^y,  wherever  they  ap¬ 
pear,  and  his  laughter  clears  the  air  in  which 
it  rings  out  so  loudly. — Winifred  Smith.  Vas- 
sar  College. 

•  Julio  Planchart.  La  Republica  de  Cain. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1936.  243  pages. — This 

drama  in  five  “jomadas,"  and  a  prologue, 
written  in  verse,  is  Planchart's  evaluation  of 
his  native  Venezuela  under  the  regime  of  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  dictator  of  Venezuela.  Al¬ 
though  begun  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
it  was  only  within  recent  months  that  it  was 
possible  to  publish  the  drama  in  its  completed 
form. The  characters,  particularly  that  of  the 
dissolute  and  sensual  Cain  who  claims  that 
he  is  immortal,  are  graphically  portrayed.  La 
Republica  de  Cain  is  a  ^riking  photograph  of 
a  nation's  soul,  a  terrible  indictment  of  its 
dictator.  Although  not  written  altogether 
dispassionately,  due  credit  for  improvements 
by  Venezuela's  late  dictator  not  being  given, 
the  author's  sincerity  is  evident  throughout 
the  book,  and  the  bitterness  behind  the  drama 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  personal  experience. 
— W.  P.  Smith.  Louisiana  State  University. 

•  Lope  de  Vega.  Fuente  Ovejuna.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Juventud.  1935.  405  pages.  5  pese¬ 
tas. — A  fine  contribution  to  the  third  cente¬ 
nary  of  Lope  de  Vega's  death  by  contemporary 
Spain — that  Spain  that  is  trying  to  seek  a  new 
national  life  through  the  ordeal  and  anguish 
of  revolution.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  go  for 
inspiration  to  the  great  men  of  its  pa^  who 
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in  the  torment  of  their  re^less  life  spoke 
of  rebellion  again^  despots.  No  other  Spaniard 
of  the  XVI Ith  century  evidenced  a  rebellious 
individualism  as  much  as  Lope  de  Vega. 

The  present  volume  republishes  a  play  that 
mu^^t  be  very  meaningful  to  modern  Spain  in 
its  social  and  political  implications.  Recently 
the  play  was  performed  in  Russia  with  a  great 
deal  of  success.  It  centers  about  a  deadly 
<!truggle  between  a  tyrant  and  the  people  of 
Cordova  who  in  the  end  kill  their  oppressor. 

The  book  contains  also  a  selection  from 
Lope  de  Vega’s  poems  and  El  peregnno  ert  su 
patria,  a  short  novel  in  w’hich  are  related 
Panfilo's  wanderings  by  land  and  by  sea.  The 
novel  offers  a  great  many  amusing  situations 
that  make  reading  very  pleasant.  This  new 
edition  is  all  the  more  welcome  since  |the  novel 
was  a  bibliographical  rarity. — D.  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio.  La  noche  de  San 
Juan.  Madrid.  Hernandez.  1935.  I6l 
pages.  1.25  pesetas — This  play  has  not  been 
reprinted  since  the  collected  works  of  its 
author  w'ere  hr^t  published  in  1635,  the  year 
of  his  death,  which  it  now  commemorates. 
Lope  wrote  it  in  1631  for  a  fe^ival  given  on 
the  eve  of  Saint  John  for  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella.  The  plot  is  in  no  w'ay  remarkable:  two 
pairs  of  lovers,  separated  by  apparently  unsut' 
mountable  barriers,  after  many  trials  and  ad¬ 
ventures  6nally  succeed  in  overcoming  all 
obstacles  to  their  union.  Though  the  play 
has  been  overlcxjked  by  mo^  Spanish  critics, 
George  Ticknor,  the  famous  American  writer 
on  Spanish  literature,  considers  it  unsurpassed 
as  a  pidture  of  the  manners  and  cu^oms  of  the 
time.  He  praises  it  for  its  delicacy  of  feeling, 
its  gayety,  its  w’it,  and  above  all  for  its  deep 
understanding  of  the  Spanish  people  and  the 
Spanish  charadter.  Like  all  Lope's  plays  it  makes 
easy  and  delightful  reading  and  we  are  for¬ 
tunate  to  be  able  to  possess  it  in  this  attractive 
and  convenient  form  and  at  so  very  moderate 
a  price. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  AuguSto  Cespedes.  Sangre  de  mestizos. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936. 
265  pages.  $10  m.-n. — The  Gran  Chaco  region 
has  often  been  called  the  Green  Hell.  The 
testimony  of  the  author  of  these  Stories,  a 
Bolivian  officer  in  the  Struggle  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  conBrms  that  title.  It 
makes  one  sick  at  heart  to  read  of  such  anguish, 
with  absolutely  no  good  end  served.  The 
soldiers  were  mostly  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
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driven  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  certain  oil  barons  and  corrupt  poli¬ 
ticians,  says  the  writer.  A  synopsis  of  the 
first  Story  may  serve  to  charadterize  the  whole 
book.  The  Bolivian  company,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  author,  being  in  dire  need  of  water, 
digs  a  w’ell  one  hundred  feet  deep  with  no 
results  but  exhaustion  and  disappointment. 
They  are  attacked  by  the  Paraguay^ans,  and 
defend  their  dry  well,  w'hich  they  can  use 
only  as  a  grave  into  which  they  throw  the 
dead. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

•  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  El  milagro  de  Mila- 
gros.  Mexico.  Gabriel  Vargas.  1935. 

402  pages. — The  book  is  a  psychological  and 
social  novel  in  that  it  portrays  the  changes 
taking  place  in  society  and  in  religion  through 
the  influence  of  the  new  freedom  for  women, 
the  movies  and  other  modem  tendencies.  It 
shows  the  Stmggle  between  the  old  and  the 
new  particularly  through  the  two  main 
characters  in  the  book — Transito,  the  modem 
Mexican  girl,  and  Milagros,  her  cousin,  who 
represents  the  old-fashioned  ideas.  The  author 
uses  the  novel  to  ix)int  the  moral  that  the  city 
is  a  hotbed  of  vice  and  evil  tendencies,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  get  back  to 
simple  living  as  found  in  small  communities. 
He  very  carefully  punishes  all  vice  and  rewards 
the  good,  and  brings  the  book  to  a  happy  end¬ 
ing.  It  reads  well  for  all  its  didacticism,  and 
includes  some  fine  descriptions,  not  only  of 
the  Mexican  countryside,  but  of  its  life. — 
Erminie  Elms.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

•  Manuel  Galvez.  Escenas  de  la  Guerra  del 
Paraguay.  I.  Caminos  de  la  muerte.  II. 

Humaitd.  III.  Jomadas  de  agonia.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  207, 190, 176  pages. — In  573  pages 
of  unrelieved  horror,  Manuel  Galvez  gives 
an  unbiased  picture  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Paraguayan  Dictator,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez. 

Vol.  I  covers  the  years  1865-6,  betw’een  the 
outbreak  of  ho^ilities  and  the  invasion  by  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  Paraguayan  territory,  a 
hi^ory  of  suffering  and  battles,  love  and 
death  along  the  way,  a  story  unified  through 
use  of  the  Argentine  family  of  Artemio  Gue¬ 
vara. — In  Vol.  II  the  war  continues  through 
the  birring  Battle  of  E^ero  Bellaco  to  the 
abandonment  of  Asunci6n  and  the  capture  of 
the  tyrant’s  fortified  headquarters  at  Humai- 
ta.  This  time  the  Paraguayan  family  of  Yahez 
is  the  unifying  element. 

The  final  volume  of  the  trilogy  piles  on 
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horror  and  bloodshed  until  it  becomes  numb- 
ing,  being  chiefly  concerned  with  torturing 
marches  of  ari^ocratic  Paraguayan  women, 
wives  of  defeated  leaders  or  falsely  accused 
conspirators,  shifted  about  by  Lopez.  The 
picture  of  ruthlessness  ends  only  with  the 
slaying  of  Doctor  Lopez  on  the  la^  page. 

The  trilogy,  full  of  Guarani  words  explained 
in  footnotes,  of  Portuguese  songs,  and  obsolete 
Spanish  from  the  Golden  Age,  shows  the 
enormous  amount  of  research  necessary  to 
recreate  that  horrible  internecine  i>truggle, 
but  no  one  would  read  the  Escenas  a  second 
time  for  pleasure. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

•  S.  Gonzalez  Anaya.  Los  naranjos  de  la 
mezquita.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935. 

432  pages.  5.50  pesetas.— Continuing  his 
series  of  Andalusian  novels,  Gonzalez  Anaya 
gives  here  a  graphic  picture  of  Cordoba.  He 
weaves  together  descriptions,  legends,  his- 
torical  and  contemporary  matters.  The  action 
centers  about  two  love  alFairs — that  of  Flo' 
rentino  Lobera  and  Salud  Valdenebro,  and 
that  of  Enrique,  Lobera 's  son,  and  Fuensanta 
Barahona.  The  fir^  two  lovers,  reunited  after 
twenty  years,  are  again  separated  on  the  eve 
of  their  marriage  by  Lobera’s  disappearance. 
Finding  his  son's  bride  to  be  his  own  ille¬ 
gitimate  daughter.  Lobera  retires  from  the 
world  to  do  penance. 

The  easy  and  fluid  ^yle  of  the  author, 
his  original  character  Judies  and  his  skillful 
presentation  of  Andalusian  cu^oms  place 
him  high  among  his  contemporaries  and  make 
the  book  well  worth  reading. — Mary  Jenl{in' 
son.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  La  Desventura  del 
Conde  Kads}{y.  Mexico.  Botas.  1935. 

167  pages. — As  an  adequate  vehicle  for  the 
humorous  satire  w'hich  he  directs  again^ 
America  Hispana  and  foreign  legations  po^ed 
there,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the 
memoirs  of  a  European  diplomat,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Urania  in  the 
Spanish-American  republic  of  El  Oro.  The 
sham,  the  superficiality,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  a  diplomat’s  life,  and  his  pathetic  malad- 
juAment  in  the  fiery-spirited  republics  of 
Spanish- America — where  scilsus  picantes  and 
diabolical  liquor  attune  the  inhabitants  to 
chronic  revolutions,  celebrated  with  une¬ 
qualled  skill  in  the  matter  of  regularity  and 
time-economy,  all  this  but  serves  as  a  target 
for  the  author’s  cleverly-direcfted  darts  aimed 
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at  everything  from  the  Ambassador  of  Junker- 
landia — who  refuses  to  speak  any  other  tongue 
but  his  English ! — to  the  ai^tonishing  similarity 
between  Revolution  and  Reaction  in  America. 
— John  E.  Engle}{ir\.  The  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

•  Jose  Martinez  JJrez.  Adan  en  la  cordi' 
Hera.  Buenos  Aires.  Rosso.  1934.  190 

pages. — Psycho-pathological  Judies,  animal 
Tories,  the  problems  of  young  married  couples, 
and  subjeefts  of  pure  fantasy,  are  treated  by 
Martinez  Jerez  in  this  colleiAion  of  eleven 
short  {Stories. 

One  ^ory — Pasion  y  muerte  del  senor  Ar- 
regui — is  a  mas'lerpiece,  a  psychological  and 
literary  tour-de-force,  told  in  the  fir^  person 
by  a  protagoni^a  who  is  mildly  demented.  In  a 
^yle  that  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  futuriA 
Marinetti,  the  author  gives  us  here  a  series 
of  hallucinations  joined  into  an  elaborate 
tragi-comical  nightmare.  This  ^tory  exem¬ 
plifies  Martinez’  t dents:  conscious  artifice, 
polished  .^yle,  a  flair  for  the  unusual  and 
piquant.  Some  of  his  sketches  suffer  from 
preciosity,  some  are  unsuccessful,  but  all  are 
brilliant  and  refledl  the  author’s  vivacity. 

Typical  of  Martinez  are  the  “Fuegos  fa- 
tuos”  which  he  places  as  a  sort  of  epilogue  to 
his  book:  gently  sarca^ic,  well-seasoned  epi¬ 
grams.  Of  love,  he  tells  us:  “El  amor  es  la  lite- 
ratura  del  matrimonio,  como  el  matrimonio  es 
el  periodismo  del  amor.’’  And  of  politics:  “No 
negamos  que  la  democracia  es  el  regimen  ideal 
para  el  gobiemo  de  los  pueblos,  c  mo  el  bicar- 
bonato  es  el  mejor  remedio  para  combatir  la 
dispepsia;  pero  eso  no  quiere  decir  que  todos 
tengamos  que  tomar  bicarbonato.’’ — Lestrois 
Parish.  University  of  California. 

•  Jorge  Nelke.  Ocaso.  Buenos  Aires.  Rol¬ 
dan.  1934. 186  pages. — Incoherence  is  the 

great  characfteri^ic  of  Jorge  Nelke’s  new  novel, 
and  the  author’s  very  skill  at  impressioni^ic 
writing  makes  this  incoherence  more  difiicult 
to  forgive.  Only  those  who  have  already  read 
La  idea  imposible  will  be  able  to  follow  Ocaso 
completely;  this  novel  goes  on  from  where  the 
other  left  off,  and  the  charaefters  are  the  same : 
Florian,  Prospera,  Milagros,  Oniguez. 

Nothing  happens,  or  rather  many  discon¬ 
nected  things  happen  in  the  novel.Another 
writer  might  have  made  an  effort  to  join  to¬ 
gether  the  fine  scattered  pictures  Nelke  gives 
us  here:  the  patio  with  its  three  flowerpots; 
the  “lecheria”  with  its  marble-topped  tables, 
where  the  escaped  asylum-inmate  rises  to 
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deliver  an  impromptu  leciture;  the  motor'  plunges  at  once  in  medias  res.  The  tale  at 


cycle  wreck  at  night;  the  closing  descriptions 
of  Ohiguez  who  feels  the  approach  of  death 
and  whose  “bigotes  enblanquecidos  se  le  alar- 
garon,  dado  que  perdio  la  solicitud  de  recor- 
tarselos,  mientras  la  barba  de  dos  y  cinco  dias, 
le  asomaba  de  la  piel  como  crin  de  cepillo  de 
dientes.” 

This  book  serves  to  demon^rate  once 
more  that  impressioni^ic  writing  at  random, 
with  careless  lapses  into  mere  words,  and 
with  no  backbone,  may  combine  to  produce  a 
“novela  paralitica."— Lestrois  Parish.  Uni' 
versity  of  California. 

•  Mercedes  Pinto.  Ella.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Nascimento.  1934.  362  pages.  $7-50  m.-n. 
— Mercedes  Pinto  is  a  woman  noveli^  of  Uru- 
guay  and  Spain,  in  the  present  in^nce  pub¬ 
lished  in  Santiago  de  Chile  by  the  adtive  and 
usually  lively  house,  Nascimento.  The  scene 
of  Ella,  feminine  counterpart  to  the  same  au' 
thor's  El,  is  laid  in  Spain.  It  is  the  tale  of  a 
woman’s  inner  soul-life  from  earliest  infancy 
to — well,  the  book  ends  on  a  highly  tragic 
note  of  suspense.  The  ^ory  is  told  in  the  6rSt 
fierson,  simply,  diredtly,  with  a  convincing 
intensity  of  feeling  and  with  technical  skill 
and  a  certain  technical  novelty.  It  lapses  into 
the  diary  form  for  a  brief  period  toward 
the  end;  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  Straight  narra- 
tion.  It  is  the  Story  of  an  intelledtual  and  sen¬ 
sitive  girl,  daughter  of  a  brilliant  father,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  life  treats  her,  what 
it  does  to  her,  from  childhood  on.  The  young 
girl's  conflicts  with  social  taboos,  for  exam¬ 
ple — the  war  of  native  right  inStindts  with 
the  cruelties  of  social  habit — are  tellingly 
portrayed.  And  throughout  the  book,  “She” 
is  greatly  concerned  with  religion  and  the 
Church,  set  over  against  and  frequently  in 
clash  or  meaningful  contadt  with  her  sex 
and  love  life.  The  plot  in  substance  has  to 
do  with  her  marriage  to  a  brutal,  maniacal 
husband;  there  are  her  children,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears,  of  course,  another  man.  With  her 
husband  in  and  out  of  the  asylum,  the  question 
of  divorce,  with  its  legal  and  ecclesiastical  im¬ 
plications,  arises.  It  all  seems  to  be  a  hopieless 
tangle.  The  author  may  be  said  to  be,  without 
any  impeachment  of  her  originality,  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  by  no  means  unworthy 
Marcel  PrevoSt  school  of  the  novel.  She  is, 
obviously,  a  Story-teller  born  to  the  trade,  and 
inner,  psychological  drama  is  her  forte.  She 
wastes  no  time  in  frills  or  forewords,  but 


times  has  something  of  a  Marie  Bashkirtseff 
effedt. — Sdmuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Jose  Antonio  Ramos.  Caniqui.  La  Haba- 
na.  Cultural.  1936.-  A  semi-hiStorical 

novel  of  the  Cuba  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  fir^ 
part  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most 
accurate  analyses  of  Negro  slave  psychology 
and  one  of  the  moSt  unbiased  views  of  the 
modem  slave  situation  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Sentimentality  is  absent.  There  is,  in  the  6rSt 
part,  also  a  fine  Study  of  the  grip  of  religious 
ideas  on  the  mind  of  a  young  over-sheltered 
and  mentally  unguided  girl  who  is  left  to  draw 
conclusions  from  Stray  remarks  and,  some¬ 
times  stealthy  observations.  Historical  and 
excellent  psychological  interests  in  no  way 
detradt  from  the  fidtion  element  and  the  Story 
has.  Strangely  enough,  a  highly  romantic  end¬ 
ing. — Dorothy  Clotclle  Clarl{e.  Dominican  Col¬ 
lege,  San  Rafael,  California. 

•  Carranque  de  Rios.  Cinematografo.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936.  268  pages.  6 

pesetas. — This  is  no  pleasant  pidture  w-hich 
the  author  draws  of  the  film  industry  in  Spain. 
Compared  with  Hollywood,  of  course,  it  is  al¬ 
most  negligible.  We  are  introduced  to  a  school 
for  would-be  movie  artists,  organized,  appar¬ 
ently,  one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors.  There  are  pathetic  figures, 
drawn  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  We 
have  a  mother  and  her  little  boy  whose  last 
peseta  the  promoters  of  the  school  do  not 
scruple  to  take.  The  pay  is  extremely  meager, 
and  the  hours  of  employment  exceedingly  few. 
One  of  the  charadters  commits  suicide,  and  the 
little  son  of  Luisa  dies  of  pneumonia  caused 
by  privation.  The  bitterness  of  the  author  in 
portraying  this  panorama  of  misery  refledls  the 
class  hatreds  which  now  prevail  too  much  in 
Spain.  There  is  much  of  the  spirit  and  not  a 
little  of  the  technique  of  Pio  Baroja  in  this 
novel. — -Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Jose  Toral.  La  Revolucion  de  Uretona, 
Trilog'a.  1.  La  virgen  roja.  Madrid.  Riva- 

deneyra.  1936.  394  pages.  2.50  pesetas. — Al¬ 
ready  known  as  a  noveli^  and  poet  of  merit, 
Jose  Toral  offers  another  novel  demon^rating 
his  ability  in  the  development  of  charadter. 
Catalina  Jacoviff,  who  lends  her  title  of  La 
virgen  roja  to  this  fir^  volume  of  a  trilogy  on  a 
revolution  in  the  mythical  kingdom  of  Ure¬ 
tona,  furnishes  a  love  ^ory  again^  the  back- 
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ground  of  the  revolution.  Having  vowed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  man  but  the  one 
who  succeeds  in  killing  the  dictator  of  Ure- 
tona,  Catalina  6nds  matters  complicated  when 
she  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Spauckine  (the  dictator)  who  is  personally  in- 
debted  to  his  superior.  But  the  greater  portion 
of  the  bcx)k  is  a  psychological  ^udy  of  the 
main  characters  involved  in  the  revolution. 
The  ta^e  of  action  at  the  very  end,  at  the 
actual  outbreak  of  fighting,  promises  swifter 
motion  for  the  succeeding  two  books. — 
Robert  L.  Abbey.  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

•  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  Red.  Caracas.  Edi' 
torial  Elite.  1936.  221  pages. — These 

tales  are  characterized  by  originality  of  plot. 
The  subjects  are  varied,  many  of  them  with 
conditions  peculiar  to  Venezuela.  Mo^  have  a 
my^ic  flavor,  which,  at  times,  renders  the 
meaning  vague,  and  more  than  hints  at  allegory. 
This  quality,  however,  does  not  exclude  a 
strong  admixture  of  bald  realism,  as  we  sec 
men  and  women  slaughtered  in  race  riots, 
revolutions,  and  banditry.  One  talc,  which  is, 
in  the  main,  a  monologue  by  an  inmate  of  an 
insane  asylum,  might  well  have  been  written 
by  a  madman.  There  is  nothing  tangible  or  co- 
herent  in  the  ^ory  of  his  experience,  and  yet 
the  author  succeeds  in  arousing  the  reader’s 
sympathy  for  those  locked  in  the  gloomy 
dungeons  of  mental  darkness.  The  illu^rations 
which  accompany  the  text  remind  one  of  El 
Greco.  Their  sadness  has  a  my^ic  quality  not 
unlikely  to  provoke  a  feeling  of  horror.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  much  talent.  Two  previous  works  of 
his  have  been  translated  into  French  and  Ger¬ 
man. — Cahert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jose  S.  Villarejo.  Hooohh  lo  Saiyoby. 
Asuncion,  Paraguay.  Edan.  1935. 

pages. — Continuing  his  rcali^ic  recreation 
of  the  Chaco  struggle,  initiated  with  Ocho 
hombres,  Villarejo  in  this  small  volume  of 
Cuentos  de  la  guerra  y  de  la  paz  offers  four 
character  Judies.  The  title  piece,  which  might 
be  translated  from  the  Guarani  “Whiz  go  the 
bullets,"  tells  of  a  foreigner  enli:^ting  with 
the  Paraguayan  army,  who  tries  to  salvage 
two  guns  abandoned  by  the  Bolivians  in  No 
Man's  Land.  T^odlalgia  describes  the  loneliness 
of  a  patrol.  The  remaining  two  depict  life 
at  home.  In  La  Rebelion  de  Pedro  David  we 
have  a  hit  and  run  taxi  driver  who  kills  the 
one  person  for  whom  he  has  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing.  Eva  y  Addn  is  a  tender  picture  of  hun¬ 
ger  in  a  penniless  family.  Villarejo  deserves 


the  attention  of  those  looking  for  the  be^ 
fictional  interpretations  of  the  Chaco  War. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

AAA 

“The  city  of  Rotterdam  is  celebrating  in 
this  year,  1936,  the  four  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  her  illu^rious  son,  the 
humani^  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  The  museum 
of  Tokio  has  presented  to  that  city  a  wocxien 
^atue  of  Erasmus. — For  many  years  there 
^ood  in  an  ancient  Japanese  temple  the  ^atue 
of  a  saint,  which  the  prices  called  ‘Kateki- 
sama.’  Some  one  declared  very  positively  that 
it  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
in  Europe,  and  the  ^atue  was  taken  to  Tokio 
because  of  its  importance  as  a  work  of  art. 
It  was  e^ablished,  only  very  recently,  that 
that  ^atue  did  not  represent  a  Chri^ian  saint, 
but  the  famous  educator  Erasmus,  very  much 
as  he  appears  in  the  paintings  of  Holbein  and 
Dvirer.  It  is  now  known  that  the  ^atue  which 
has  been  returned  to  Holland  was  taken  to 
Japan  as  a  figurehead  on  a  merchantman  in  the 
year  1598.  The  ship  remained  in  Japan,  where  it 
was  dismantled.  An  opulent  family  set  the 
^atue  up  in  a  temple,  so  that  Erasmus  became 
a  Buddhi^  deity,  preserved  as  a  sacred  relic 
before  a  Japanese  altar.  And  now  after  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  this  image  of  Luth¬ 
er's  contemporary  returns  to  his  native  city.” 
— Ultra,  La  Habana. 

Toson  Shimazaki,  elderly  author  of  the 
widely  read  novels  Hal^ai,  Ham,  lye  and  Shin' 
sei,  has  ju^sl  published  with  Schinckosha, 
Tokio,  the  two  volume  work  Toal{emaye  (Be' 
fore  the  Dawn).  He  worked  for  seven  years  on 
this  Audy  of  Japan's  awakening  from  secluded 
feudalism  to  modern  international  life,  and  the 
colossal  work  ran  serially  in  the  magazine 
Chuo  Korou.  Its  dates  are  1853  to  1886,  and 
the  hero,  Hanzo  Aoki,  is  a  village  leader  who 
was  22  when  (Commodore  Perry  paid  his  epoch 
making  visit.  Hanzo  is  an  ideali^  w’ho  takes 
his  own  problems  and  those  of  his  changing 
country  so  seriously  that  he  loses  his  mind  and 
dies  in  incarceration  in  his  own  home. 

“Motion  picture  scenarios  are  beginning  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  win  consideration  as  a 
definite  literary  form.  Several  have  been 
published  in  magazines,  or  in  colleAions.  .  . 
The  only  similar  case  abroad  is  probably  the 
publication  in  book  form  of  H.  G.  Wells’ 
two  recent  scenarios.  The  Shape  of  Things  to 
Come  and  The  Man  Who  Could  Worl{  Mir' 
odes." — Moscow  ?{ews. 
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•  Amaldo  Cipolla.  L'Abissinia  in  armi. 

Firenze.  Bemporad.  1935.  491  pages.  15 

lire. — For  the  reader  who  has  patience  to 
6nd  his  way  through  its  meander,  this  is  a 
veritable  encyclopaedia  of  Ethiopian  affairs  up 
to  October,  1935.  Hi^ory,  Ethnology,  Geog' 
raphy.  Social  Studies,  personal  reminiscences, 
army  taAics,  special  pleading,  bizarre  and 
v'arious  faefts — all  meet  in  this  ilhordcred  and 
un'indexed  volume. 

Cipolla,  as  a  veteran  explorer,  has  an  un- 
doubted  authority;  nor  does  he  misuse  it  for 
propaganda  so  much  as  mo;ft  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  There  is  here,  however,  a  partisan 
point  of  view  which  contrasts  with  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  his  early  In  Etiopia.  The  Abissinia, 
too,  indulges  in  that  neo-Imperial  bombaSt 
which  has  come  to  be  used  for  propaganda  and 
whatever  has  to  do  with  the  “primato  degli 
Italiani.”  The  new  Italy  needs  a  Baretti. 

The  chapters  on  early  Italian  penetration 
into  Ethiopia  are  illuminating,  especially  the 
passionate  account  of  the  Stupidity  of  early 
taAics  and  of  the  Antonelli  affair.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  chapters  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  church  and  slavery,  to  the  section  on 
the  “corte  medievale,”  copied  in  part  from  In 
Etiopia,  and  especially  to  the  clever  news¬ 
paper  reporting  of  the  late  war  in  Part  IV. 
There  is  a  good  map,  and  the  photographs 
might  well  be  labelled:  "Come  to  Ethiopia!" — 
Reginald  F.  French.  University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Nicola  FeSta.  I  Frammenti  degli  Storici 

Antichi.  Vol.  II.  Bari.  Laterza.  1935.  195 

pages.  24  lire. — Using  the  same  technique 
which  distinguished  the  6rSt  volume  of  the 
series,  Nicola  FeSta,  noted  Greek  savant,  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  present  volume  all  the  extant 
fragmentary  works  of  AriSton,  Apollophanes, 
Erillus,  Dionysius  of  Heracles,  Perseus,  Cle- 


anthes  and  Spherus.  The  Italian  translations, 
neither  literal  nor  free,  aim  above  everything 
to  be  clear  and  faithful  to  the  Greek  texts. 
The  introductory  bibliographical  notes,  the 
exhaustive  historical  and  philological  notes  as 
well  as  the  bibliography  are  a  telling  evidence 
of  Professor  FeSta’s  erudition  and  life-long 
work  of  research. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Lorenzo  Giusso.  Leopardi  e  le  sue  due 
ideologie.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1935. 255  pages 
12  lire. — Leopardi,  the  most  living  and  uni¬ 
versal  of  modem  Italian  writers,  is  generally 
known  as  “the  poet  of  pessimism.”  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  is  too  Stereotyped  a 
notion,  resulting  from  a  partial  knowledge  of 
Leopardi’s  work  or  from  attempts  to  draw 
conclusions  that  are  too  sweeping.  His  own 
analysis  shows  that  the  poet  had  tw’o  ideol¬ 
ogies,  the  6rSt  of  which  was  built  from  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  the  English  deists  and 
their  French  followers.  Leopardi  now  ac¬ 
cepted  the  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
imagination  and  sensations  over  reason,  the 
superiority  of  acJlion  over  thought  and  the 
idea  of  the  noble  savage.  In  religion  he  was  a 
deist.  The  second  ideology  begins  in  1827. 
It  derives  from  the  absolute  materialism  of 
d’Holbach,  denies  God,  the  soul  and  reason, 
and  sets  up  the  concept  of  a  hostile  Nature. 
It  is  a  philosophy  almost  perfectly  epitomized 
by  one  of  Leopardi’s  greatest  lyrics — La  Gi- 
neSlra.  In  spite  of  the  disproportionate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  two  philosophic  periods — twelve 
chapters  againSt  two — the  whole  exposition 
is  brilliantly  and  interestingly  done,  and 
constitutes  a  Strong  invitation  in  favor  of  a 
revision  of  the  already  crystallized  ideas  about 
Leopardi  and  his  works. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwestern  University. 
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•  Piero  Opert.  Bartolomeo  Colleoni.  Tcy 
rino.  Paravia.  1935.  174  pages.  9.50  lire. 

— From  the  pen  of  a  man  who  fought  and  was 
badly  wounded  during  the  World  War,  and 
who  published  a  good  little  book  about 
soldiers’  life  in  war-time,  we  have  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Paravia  series  I  Condottieri.  This 
biography  of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  faithful  to 
hi^ory,  is  as  enjoyable  and  lively  as  a  ^ory, 
and  is  nicely  illustrated.  It  is  a  well  docu¬ 
mented  life  of  one  of  the  greater  Italian  cap¬ 
tains,  at  a  time  when  the  proud  art  of  war 
gave  power  and  riches  to  gallant  men  whose 
names  are  linked  to  the  cultural  ma^erpieces  of 
the  Renaissance. — Ariacleta  C.  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

•  Enzo  Palmieri.  Ciosue  Carducci.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1935.  101  pages.  7  lire. — 

Signor  Palmieri,  a  teacher  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Florence,  is  slowly  forging  to  the 
forefront  of  contemporary  Italian  criticism. 
He  began  with  an  essay  on  Papini  (II  mio 
Papini,  1917)  which  was  followed  by  his 
Barbarian  Cruises  (Crociere  Barbare,  1920) 
and  a  pamphlet  on  Manacorda  (1925).  In 
1927  he  published  in  rapid  succession  sketches 
of  Carducci,  Papini  and  Borgese.  With  the 
Orizzonti,  Foligno,  1930,  he  widened  his 
literary  field.  Lately  he  has  gained  some  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  D'Annunzio  and  Carducci  scholar. 
In  this  slender  volume,  which  belongs  to  the 
well-known  series  of  Formiggini's  Profili,  Si¬ 
gnor  Palmieri  gives  us  a  vivid  delineation  of 
Carducci  the  poet.  Since  Carducci’s  unevent¬ 
ful  private  life  is  entirely  taken  up  by  his 
adivities  as  teacher,  poet  and  prose-wTiter, 
Palmieri's  profilo  is  mainly  concerned  with 
them.  The  author  traces  skilfully  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  poet’s  art  from  the  publication 
of  the  Juvenilia  and  of  Levia  Gravia,  which 
are  modly  imitations  from  other  poets,  to  the 
Giambi  ed  Epodi,  where  the  fird  sparkles  of 
real  poetry’  begin  to  appear,  to  the  Rime 
J^uove  and  the  Odi  Barbare,  in  which  Car¬ 
ducci’s  lyrical  genius  burds  out  triumphant¬ 
ly,  up  to  the  Rime  e  Ritmi,  where  his  poetical 
produdion  attains  its  highed  pinnacle.  The 
prose-writer,  the  critic  and  the  polemic 
in  Carducci  grew  up  alongside  the  poet,  with 
the  result  that  scarcely  a  field  of  Italian  liter¬ 
ature  remained  unturned  by  the  prolific 
worker.  Carducci’s  memorable  essays,  scholar¬ 
ly  monographs  and  maderly  discorsi,  in  Pal- 
mieri’s  opinion,  conditute  the  greated  monu¬ 
ment  of  Italian  culture  since  the  unification 


of  Italy.  This  reviewer  heartily  agrees  with  the 
author. — Michele  Renzulli.  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Mario  Soldati.  America  Primo  Amore. 
Firenze.  Bemporad.  1935.  296  pages.  9 

lire. — Strange,  cruel,  almod  sadidic,  is  the 
dory  of  Signor  Soldati’s  fird  love  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  lived  two  years 
in  this  country  spending  what  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  friends.  He  sought  a  position, 
but  owing  either  to  his  lack  of  enthusiasm 
or  to  envy  on  the  part  of  heads  of  departments 
who,  as  he  dates,  felt  in  awe  of  his  intellectual 
superiority,  he  found  none  and  returned  to 
Italy  to  scoflf  in  these  pages  at  the  Lover  who 
had  rejected  him. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  which  the  author 
liked  were  the  skyscrapers  and  the  subways. 
He  disliked  all  the  red,  including  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  offered  him  hospitality. 
In  fact,  it  seems  that  he  affords  them  the  mod 
cruel  treatment  of  all. 

Had  Signor  Soldati  really  tried  to  under- 
dand  this  country  with  his  heart  and  not 
merely  with  his  mind  alone,  had  he  tried  to 
choose  his  friends  among  other  elements  than 
those  he  mentions,  had  he  tried  to  see  what 
America  really  has  to  contribute  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  had  he  tried  to  give  what  the  cultured 
European  can  contribute  to  America,  his  day 
would  not  have  been  so  fruitless,  nor  his 
rancor  so  bitter. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Tcxldi.  Itinerari  Bizzarri.  Curiositi  Ita- 
liche.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  248  pages. 

12  lire. — A  sort  of  tour  through  quaint  Ital¬ 
ian  villages  and  towns  conducted  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  guide,  well  versed  in  classical  and  mocjern 
literatures,  codumes  and  legends.  The  author 
holds  the  reader  spellbound  before  a  leaning 
tower,  Scylla  and  Cariddi,  a  lake,  in  the 
manner  of  a  cicerone,  quoting  very  a  propos 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  and 
scattering  witticisms.  With  a  few  chiselled 
expressions  he  evokes  the  hidory  of  a  whole 
town,  depiding  the  charadleridics  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  rendering  the  description  lively  and 
amusing  by  the  skillful  interweaving  of  the  pad 
and  present.  A  mod  informative  and  amusing 
book. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Benedetto  Croce.  Ultimi  Saggi.  Bari.  La- 
terza.  1935.  399  pages.  30  lire. — The 

fird  half  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  hidory 
of  Aedhctics  and  may  be  considered  a  con- 
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tinuation  and  complement  to  the  Storia  dell'' 
Eiletica  and  T^uovi  Saggi.  The  mo^  important 
chapter  is  undoubtedly  Aeflhetica  in  ^uce, 
originally  written  for  the  Encyclopedia  Bri' 
tannica.  This  is  the  essay  which  prompted 
Croce's  critics  to  dub  the  system  here  dis- 
cussed  his  “terza  E^etica.”  Croce,  for  his 
part,  claims  that  this  criticism  is  not  war' 
ranted  since,  while  it  is  true  that  he  has 
plumbed  new  depths  in  his  theory  by  re- 
elaborating  it  and  occasionally  changing  a  few 
lines  here  and  there,  it  remains  none  the  less 
the  same  E^etica. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  volume 
deal  mainly  with  problems  of  logic  and  ethic 
relative  to  the  relations  of  moral  living  on 
philosophy  and  to  apoliticism  in  the  philos' 
opher.  The  critical  notes  on  the  eternal  and 
hi^orical  quality  of  philosophy  which  close 
the  book  complete  the  cycle  from  hi^ory  to 
philosophy  and  from  philosophy  back  to  his' 
tory  which  Croce  began  in  his  early  life. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Emma  Calderini.  II  CoStume  Popolare  in 
Italia.  Milano.  Sperling  e  Kupfer.  1934. 

200  pages.  400  lire. — A  very  rich  book,  en' 
hanced  by  two  hundred  arti^ic  colored  plates. 
The  author  has  collected  here  nearly  all  the 
numerous  co^umes  of  regional  Italy,  mo^t  of 
them  nowadays  only  to  be  seen  in  those  local¬ 
ities  where  the  touri^  seldom  goes  and  the 
trains  do  not  yet  run.  Some  of  the  peasant 
women  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  marshes 
^ill  have  rare  samples  of  them  in  their  ancient 
worm-eaten  hope-che^s.  The  book  is  there¬ 
fore  a  precious  document  of  a  picturesque 
Italy  now  slowly  disappearing,  and  it  halts 
in  their  passing  the  memories  of  that  side  of 
the  life  of  the  Italian  people  of  yesteryear,  the 
charm  of  which  is  linked  to  the  songs  and  the 
traditions  of  the  soil. 

A  valuable  book  to  have  in  a  library  for 
reference,  and  a  rich  source  for  sugge^ions  and 
inspiration  to  the  artists  who  try  today  to 
interpret  Italian  life. — Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Vittorio  Parisi.  Difesa  Dell' Arte.  Palmi 
Calabria.  Edizioni  “Rassegna.”  1936. — 

Defense  of  what  Art?  And  defense  of  that 
Art  against  what?  Signor  Parisi  has  his  an¬ 
swers  ready.  “L’Arte  deve  avere  la  funzione 
di  educare  i  Popoli.”  And  what  is  he  defending 
it  against?  AgainSt  “la  modema  letteratura 
arzigogolaia”;  against  “I’arte  nuova  in  genere: 
Futurismo,  Cubismo,  Novecentismo,  Moder- 


nismo.”  Modern  poetry;  “parole,  parole,  but- 
tate  giu  come  lame  su  un  lontano  bersaglio.” 
Modern  novels  and  Stories:  “fantasia  arte- 
fatta  e  rimeStata."  Modern  Theatre:  “alle- 
goria,  teatralita,  meccanismo." 

The  book  will  please  those  interested  in  a 
definition  of  art  which  would  exclude  all  that 
doesn't  further  the  fascist  aims. — H.  M. 
Lewis.  Oklahoma  Southeastern  State  Teachers 
College. 

•  Antonio  Jacono.  Armand  Godoy,  Mila¬ 
no.  Edizioni  Latine.  1935.  348  pages. — 

A  truly  international  book.  It  is  an  Italian’s 
criticism  of  a  Spanish-speaking  poet,  who  writes 
in  French.  At  the  outset,  the  critic  States  clear¬ 
ly  that  he  belongs  to  the  new  school  of  criti¬ 
cism,  which  rejects  the  position  of  cold  impar¬ 
tiality  and  adopts  that  of  an  ardent,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  well-considered  and  logical 
partisanship.  He  presents  a  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  that  Godoy  is  a  great  poet.  Any  disa¬ 
greement  on  this  point  will  probably  be  based 
on  the  poet's  ideology  rather  than  on  his 
technique.  Godoy  is  a  religious  poet;  a 
Catholic  mystic  tinged  with  pantheism,  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  confine  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  religious  themes.  On  the  technical 
side,  his  inspiration  is  Baudelaire,  and  he  seems 
to  have  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  French 
verse. 

Godoy  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  poets  of  alien  speech  who  have  found 
French  to  be  the  best  vehicle  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  poetic  emotions.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  such  names  as  the  Cuban,  Jose  Maria 
Heredia,  and  the  North-Americans,  Stuart 
Merrill,  John  A.  Nau,  Vielle  Griffin,  and 
Renee  Vivien,  to  mention  only  some  of  those 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Americans  is 
Godoy 's  translation  of  Poe's  Raven  into 
French  verse;  a  task  which  baffled  Baudelaire 
and  Mallarme,  whose  translations  are  in  prose. 
— John  A.  Ray.  Washington  University. 

•  Ezio  Levi.  Lope  de  Vega  e  I'ltalia,  con 
prefazione  di  Luigi  Pirandello.  Firenze. 

Sansoni.  1935.  172  pages.  15  lire. — Lope  de 
Vega  never  travelled  in  Italy,  but  in  an  age 
when  the  Italians  ruled  over  the  world  of 
art  and  of  the  intelledt  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  like  moSt  of  his  contemporaries  should  be 
brought  within  the  orb  of  their  influence. 
Italy  supplied  him  with  the  plots  and  settings 
of  many  of  his  plays.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  best  of  Italian  authors — Dante,  Petrarch, 
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Boccaccio,  Arioso,  Tasso  and  many  lesser 
literary  figures — and  filled  his  works  with 
references  or  allusions  to  them  or  to  their 
writings.  In  Spain  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
the  Italian  painters,  Vincenzo  Carducci,  and 
Eugenio  Cascesi,  and  the  writers  Juan  Caxes 
and  Jose  Camerino.  However,  the  debt  that 
Lope  owed  to  Italy  he  amply  repaid  during  the 
next  three  centuries  through  the  use  that 
Italians,  from  Marino  to  Manzoni,  made  of 
his  va^  output.  The  Promessi  sposi  in  par' 
ticular  has  a  number  of  points  of  contact  with 
certain  of  Lope's  plays.  The  seven  essays  de- 
voted  to  these  subje<fts  compose  an  organic 
whole,  but,  naturally, do  not  pretend  to  exhau^ft 
the  difficult  and  extensive  subject  of  Lope  and 
Italy.  Nevertheless,  they  con^ftitute  a  contri' 
bution  of  such  fundamental  value  that  no 
Lope  specially  can  afford  to  overlook  them. 
— J.  G.  Fucilla.  NorthweAern  University. 

•  Eurialo  Dc  Michelis.  Saggio  su  Tozzi. 
(Dal  Frammento  al  Romunzo).  Firenze. 

La  Nuova  Italia.  1936. — A  cautious  evalua- 
tion  of  the  art  of  Tozzi,  presented  chrono¬ 
logically  rather  than  synthetically.  De  Michelis 
analyzes  those  qualities  in  Tozzi  w'hich  made 
critics  compare  him  to  Do^oevsky  and  Verga, 
defines  his  lyricism  as  the  cry^llization  of 
the  soul's  pregnant  hesitancy  before  the 
moment  of  action,  and  insi^s,  above  all,  on 
the  interpretation  of  Tozzi's  development  as  a 
conscious  attempt  to  escape  Dannunzianism 
through  a  w'illed  objectivity  and  a  sense  of  the 
moral  order. — Angelina  R.  Pietrangeli.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•  Bruno  Mosca.  La  favola  e  il  problema  di 
Psiche.  Adda.  Tempo  No^ro.  1935.  3.50 

lire. — The  Cupid  and  Psyche  theme  has 
been  extremely  popular  in  art  and  in  liter¬ 
ature.  This  the  author  of  the  present  ^tudy 
recognizes  but  purposely  limits  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  versions  of  Apuleius  and  La 
Fontaine,  which  respectively  represent  the 
allegorical  and  the  human  or  reali^ic  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  great  ^ory.  The  tale  is 
charmingly  paraphrased,  and  though  the  plot 
analysis  is  brief  it  is  packed  with  keen  observa¬ 
tion  and  sensitive  ae^hetic  reaction.  Mosca 
proves  beyond  que^ion  that  the  Apuleius 
version  is  intimately  linked  with  Plato's 
concept  of  the  soul. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Pietro  Pancrazi.  Scrittori  Italiani  del  >(o' 
vecento.  Bari.  Laterza.  225  pages.  20  hre. 


— A  gallery  of  forty-three  writers,  mo^  of 
whom  are  ^ill  living,  a  few  ^ill  in  their  youth, 
from  Pirandello  to  Gozzano  and  Moravia. 
Pancrazi,  who  is  a  very  prolific  and  serene 
literary  critic,  knows  many  of  the  authors  and 
to  his  criticism  are  added  biographical  glimpses 
revealing  the  personality  of  each  writer. 

These  analyses  cover  mo^  of  the  Italian 
literary  production  from  1922  to  1933,  treating 
as  they  do  the  two  or  three  mo^  charaCteri^ic 
works  of  each  author.  They  fir^  appeared 
during  that  period  in  the  terza  pagina,  or 
literary  section  of  Italian  daily  newspapers. 

Pancrazi  judges  each  author  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  is  and  not  for  what  he  should  be  or 
is  not.  This  method,  because  it  leaves  no  room 
for  prophecies,  has  ^ood  him  in  good  ^ead  in 
the  di^ance  of  time,  for  his  ei^timation  of  an 
author's  value  being  neither  under-rated  nor 
overe^imated  Aill  holds  true  today. 

The  volume  is  important  not  only  for  its 
terse  and  incisive  analysis  but  also  as  a  record 
of  the  criticisms  which  firjft  greeted  the  various 
works  when  they  appeared. — Michele  Can- 
tarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Gino  Raya.  Storia  della  letteratura  iw- 
liana.  Vol.  II.  Dal  Rinascimento  all'  Ar¬ 
cadia.  Milano-Genova-Roma-Napoli.  Societa 
Anonima  Editrice  Dante  Alighieri  (Albrighi, 
Segati  C.).  1936.  244  pages.  8  lire. — The 
fir^  volume  in  this  Hi^ory  of  Italian  liter¬ 
ature  was  reviewed  in  Bool{s  Abroad,  Winter, 
1936,  p.  43.  The  author  continues  to  display 
the  admirable  virtues  that  characterized  the 
beginning  of  his  work.  There  is  the  same  hard- 
cut  clarity,  a  concision  that  sacrifices  nothing 
of  the  essential,  the  same  fine  ae^hetic  ta^e 
and  intellectual  urbanity,  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  hone^y,  in  short.  Here  is  one  text- 
book-maker  who  doesn't  have  to  talk  down, 
and  who,  as  has  been  said  before,  gives  his 
^udent  readers  something  more  than  the 
dead  bones  of  erudition. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  fascinating  Renaissance  period, 
running  from  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  to  L' Arca¬ 
dia  and  Meta^asio.  The  romanzo  cavalleresco, 
Arioifto,  Machiavelli,  the  Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion,  Tasso,  etc.,  come  in  for  treatment. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Scrittori  ?ioSlri.  Raccolta  Antologica  di 
Scritti  Inediti.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1935. 

463  pages.  12  lire. — Scrittori  T^o^tri  are  Mon- 
dadori's  writers,  that  is  to  say,  writers  whose 
books  have  been  and  are  ^ill  published  by  the 
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publishing  house  which,  in  1935,  celebrated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
To  this  celebration  93  Italian  writers  and  10 
staff  arti^s  contributed  either  an  unpublished 
short  ^tor>',  a  poem,  essay,  chapter  of  a  novel, 
scene  of  a  play  or  some  illu^ration,  all  of  which 
arc  included  in  the  present  volume.  There  also 
appear  autographs  of  inedita  by  Capuana,  Fog' 
gaszaro,  Pascoli,  Verga  and  D'Annunzio. 
The  volume  is  an  eloquent  te^imony  of  the 
intelligence,  ability  and  courage  of  a  man  who, 
in  1907,  began  his  career  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
small  printing  shop  w'hich  has  now  become  the 
largest  Italian  publishing  house,  w’ith  a  print¬ 
ing  capacity  of  20,000  volumes  a  day. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Antonio  Torchia.  Storia  della  letteratura 
italiana-  con  antologia  e  commenti.  Vol. 

Ill'Parte  III.  T^oiccento-Mussolmi.  Catanzaro. 
Guido  Mauro,  editore.  1936.  7  lire. — Can 
political  conditions,  which  translate  into  laws 
the  thinking  and  yearning  of  the  masses,  be 
used  as  a  barometer  to  indicate  literary  or 
artisstic  trends?  Insofar  as  recent  literature  in 
Italy  is  concerned  Torchia  answers  this  ques¬ 
tion  affirmatively.  A  romantic  idealism  led  to 
Italian  unity  This  w’as  follow^ed  by  a  period 
of  realism  in  Italian  politics  w’hich  the  Uttera' 
teurs,  following  the  lead  of  the  liberals,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  w'orks  marked  by  social,  naturaliiitic 
or  psychological  tendencies.  Carducci,  who 
fought  again^  the  prevailing  current,  was 
joined  by  the  neo-idealisJts,  nationalissts  and 
futunVts,  and  these  groups,  overcoming  the 
po^'W’ar  chaos,  finally  merged  into  the  dyna¬ 
mic  imperiali^ic  idealism  of  Mussolini.  An 
original,  thought-provoking  point  of  view 
skilfully  and  intere^ingly  presented.  The  IcLst 
half  of  the  volume  contains  an  anthology 
of  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Mussolini,  and 
a  number  of  comments  upon  him  by  leading 
men  in  the  fascist  w’orld. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Armando  Zamboni.  L'anima  e  I'arte  di 
Olinto  Dini.  Torino.  II  Nazionale.  1935. 

116  pages.  5  lire. — Signor  Armando  Zamboni, 
w’ho  is  a  young  but  active  critic  and  whose 
Conoscenze,  1933,  were  sympathetically  re¬ 
viewed  in  Boo}(s  Abroad,  sends  us  this  slender 
volume  dedicated  to  Olinto  Dini,  a  retired 
teacher  and  a  third-rate  poet.  He  traces 
briefly  Dini’s  life  from  his  childhocxi  up  to  his 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Pisa  and  his 
subsequent  peregrinations,  as  a  teacher, 
throughout  Italy.  He  then  reviews  Dini’s  poe¬ 


tical  production — about  a  dozen  skimpy  little 
pamphlets — beginning  w’ith  Alcune  Poesie, 
1900,  and  ending  with  Tormenti  e  Consola' 
zioni,  1935.  La^ly  he  reports  a  number  of 
quotations  of  critical  climates  of  Dini's 
poetry  from  Italian  periodicals.  Zamboni's  aim, 
however,  in  this  particular  case,  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  devoted  friend  rather  than  that  of 
a  serious  and  objective  critic.  He  falls,  too 
openly,  into  Papini's  footiteps  of  impres- 
sioni^ic  and  eulogi^ic  criticism,  a  type  of 
criticism  now,  luckily,  on  the  w’ane. — Michele 
Renzulli.  Temple  University. 

•  Francesco  Moroncini.  Epi^olario  di  Gia' 
como  Leopardi.  Volume  Terzo.  Firenze. 

Le  Monnier.  1936.  298  pages.  25  lire. — The 
third  volume  of  Leopardi’s  EpiSlolario  (see 
Boo}{s  Abrodd,  Winter  1936,  p.  94)  edited  by 
the  eminent  scholar  who  died  in  Naples  on 
October  7, 1935.  It  contains  259  letters,  written 
and  received  by  the  poet  from  May  4,  1823  to 
January  4,  1826.  Most  important  is  the  cor¬ 
respondence  he  had  with  his  friend  Carlo 
Bunsen,  Prussian  Ambassador  to  Rome,  w’ho 
tried  to  secure  for  him  a  position  which  could 
give  him  a  living  and  a  library  for  his  research 
w’ork;  w’ith  his  cousin  G.  Mechiorri;  with 
Pietro  Brighenti,  lawyer,  composer,  editor,  spy 
and  patron  of  intellectuals;  with  Antonio 
Stella,  the  Milanese  publisher  to  whom  Leo¬ 
pardi  w'as  indebted  for  the  fruitful  months 
spent  in  Bologna  and  Milan.  The  e.<teem  en¬ 
joyed  by  Leopardi  among  foreign  scholars  is 
documented  by  the  letters  he  exchanged  with 
G.  P.  Vieusseux,  G.  G.  Rheinhold  and  A. 
Jacopssen. 

We  have  the  publishers’  assurance  that  the 
publication  of  the  remaining  three  volumes 
of  this  highly  valuable  contribution  to  Leo- 
pardiana  has  been  undertaken  by  Getulio 
Moroncini. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  Giuseppe  Bianchini,  Pier  Luigi  Mariani 
(compilers).  Poeti  del  no^ro  tempo.  Rieti. 

Guf.  1935.  295  pages.  12  lire. — A  poetic  an¬ 
thology  compiled  by  the  Fascia  government 
of  Italy,  o^ensibly  “a  docVimentare  le  forze 
della  poesia  italiana  contemporanea.”  There 
is  considerable  talk,  in  the  foreword,  of  the 
“totale  clima  rivoluzionario,”  the  “permanent 
revolution,’’  the  Fascia  will,  or  what  have 
you,  all  the  usual  garbled  ideology  of  Fascism, 
stolen  from  the  revolutionary  Left  and  brazen¬ 
ly  mangled,  and  including — of  all  things! — an 
allusion  to  “una  civilta  colletiva  di  lavoro’’! 
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It  doesn't  come  off  very  well,  as  the  com' 
pilers  (one  can  hardly  call  them  editors)  are 
forced  to  admit.  They  frankly  confess  they 
would  like  to  have  “gleichgeschaltet”  the  whole 
thing;  but  the  poets  in  some  cases  balked,  pre- 
fcrring  to  pick  their  own  work.  So,  despite 
a  few  properly  di^ributed  poems  to  Mussolini, 
the  volume  is  not  as  Black  Shirt  as  it  might  be. 
Mo^  of  the  old  familiar  names  are  represented, 
along  with  a  number  of  not  impressive  new 
ones.  And  the  boys — Marinetti,  Ungaretti, 
BontempelU,  are  writing  the  same  kind  of 
verse  they  have  been  writing  for  the  la^ — 
how  many  years?  Italian  poetry,  the  short  of 
it  is,  would  seem  to  be  juA  about  as  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  as  is  the  Italian  novel. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Nino  Finamorc.  La  Ponte  della  Rupe. 

Bologna.  Galanotti  e  Roncati.  1935. 

117  pages  and  17  w’ood'cuts.  15  lire. — In  some 
fifty  exquisitely  printed  lyrical  poems,  aug- 
mented  by  wood'cuts  done  by  the  poet  him- 
self,  Nino  Finamore  sings  his  dismay  at  the 
thought  that  whereas  Spring  returns  to  the 
Earth,  Youth  and  Lxjve  will  never  return  to 
the  Poet.  Even  when  Love  flowers  again,  it 
becomes  something  of  a  mill^one,  holding 
to  the  ground  the  Poet's  soul,  athirst  for  the 
Infinite.  In  his  quest  for  happiness,  the  Poet 
travels  afar,  tries  to  lose  himself  in  the  tumult 
and  pleasures  of  the  metropolis,  but  to  no 
avail.  He  finds  its  semblance  upon  his  return 
to  his  humble  native  town.  There,  unw'illing 
to  believe  that  the  world  harbors  but  Strife  and 
anguish,  he  turns  to  his  sister  for  solace.  CJon' 
tcmplation  and  meditation  conciliate  him  with 
poverty  and  teach  him  to  be  proud  of  high 
thinking  and  upright  living  which,  at  leaSt, 
do  not  rob  him  of  his  freedom.  At  laSt.  he 
finds  that  dream  is  w’orth  more  than  life  as  it 
is  and  and  that  consolation  lies  alone  in  Art 
and  Poetry  which  offer  the  Poet  Immortality. 

These  are  not  verbose  poems;  they  cap¬ 
tivate  the  reader  rather  by  their  sincerity, 
feeling,  warmth  and  humanity. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  Ck)llege. 

•  Emilio  Fiore.  Echi  dell'  anima.  Napoli. 

Ed.  “I  Quademi  di  Athena."  1935.  98 

pages.  6  lire. — This  slender  volume  contains 
poems  on  domestic  life,  on  love,  on  war  and 
the  fatherland.  Reminiscences  of  childhood 
days,  of  long  winter  nights  around  the  family 
fire-place  enlivened  by  the  grandmother's 
tales  of  adventures  and  fairy  lands  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  touching  verses.  Time,  however. 


has  played  havoc  with  the  family.  The  grim 
reaper  has  dragged  to  a  premature  grave  a 
young  and  promising  brother  of  the  poet 
together  with  his  mother  and  the  dear  old 
lady.  Along  with  pxjems  of  poignant  sorrow 
we  find  some  delicate  love-lyrics  and  two 
fine  portraits  of  rustic  life  in  Ritomo  and 
Meriggio.  The  patriotic  and  war  poems  are 
negligible.  The  verses,  in  general,  are  harmo¬ 
nious  and  polished;  at  times  they  are  labored 
and  betray  a  degree  of  effort.  Here  and 
there  they  reveal  clear  traces  of  the  influence 
of  other  poets.  The  Echi  dell'  anima  embody 
excellent  promise.  If  Signor  Fiore  were  not 
hampered  by  other  occupations  and  could 
devote  more  time  to  poetry,  moSt  likely  he 
would  produce  verses  of  enduring  worth. — 
Michele  Renzulli.  Temple  University. 

•  Ada  Negri.  II  Dono.  Milano.  Mondadori. 

1936.  146  pages.  12  lire. — This  book  of 

poems,  which  won  the  1936  “Firenze  Prize," 
is  a  contemplation  of  the  problem  of  Life. 
Life  is  bestowed  as  a  gift  that  we  may  Struggle 
to  discover  its  cosmic  meaning  and  gather  our 
Store  to  offer  up  at  harvest  time.  Ada  Negri 
reveals  her  usual  capacity  for  passing  from 
the  autobiographic  fa(^t  to  the  universal.  She 
has  the  gift  of  seeing  in  daily  human  adventure 
the  cosmic  law,  through  which  every  one  of 
us  detects  the  "Hidden  Word"  when  that 
word  is  in  harmony  with  the  life  of  our  fellow 
men.  Time  is  fleeting,  and  during  our  short 
sojourn  in  the  human  family  we  feel  the  need 
of  leaving  behind  a  trail  of  good:  the  ears  of 
com  are  gathered  and  will  feed  the  family 
in  w’inter  time;  the  mountain  top  is  reached 
and  it  is  a  symbol  of  man's  ascent  to  the 
All-High,  and  the  morning  hours  are  not  for 
from  the  sunset. — Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Nino  Salvaneschi.  Contemplazioni  del 

Mattino  e  della  Sera.  Milano.  Corbaccio. 

1936.  214  pages.  8  lire.-  The  lack  of  physical 
eyesight  confers  upon  the  author  of  this  book 
the  power  to  speak  to  the  human  heart  with 
delicate  insight  and  sugge^ive  intimate  cor¬ 
diality.  When  Salvaneschi  tried  his  hand  at 
novel  writing  he  was  not  very  convincing, 
since  he  lacked  that  broad  synthetic  faculty 
which  binds  in  arti^ic  unity  a  world  of  differ¬ 
ent  attuned  elements.  But  in  these  Contem' 
plazioni,  which  are  persuasive,  consoling,  en¬ 
couraging  thoughts,  he  is  so  much  in  his  ele¬ 
ment  that  he  becomes  a  real  companion  in 
prayer.  The  simple  and  uplifting  ^tyle  with 
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which  this  colledlion  of  aphorisms  is  written, 
makes  the  book  full  and  lucid,  and  a  boon  to 
the  thoughtful  reader. — AnacUta  C.  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Giovanni  Boccaccio.  Venticinque  novelle 
scelte  dal  Decamerone.  A  cura  di  Alessan¬ 
dro  Tortoreto.  Milano.  Societa  Editrice  Na- 
zionale.  1936  7  lire. — The  need  for  anthol¬ 
ogies  of  classical  authors  carefully  chosen  and 
soberly  and  intelligently  commented  and  in¬ 
terpreted  is  an  ever-present  problem  the 
teacher  is  called  upon  to  fece.  Professor  Torto- 
reto,  one  of  the  mo^  brilliant  of  the  younger 
group  of  scholars  in  Italy,  who  already  has  to 
his  credit  a  long  li^  of  books  and  articles  and 
a  number  of  successfully  edited  school-books, 
has  solved  the  problem  in  so  far  as  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  is  concerned.  The  Tories  selected 
represent  the  high-points  of  the  maAcrpiece 
and  are  based  upon  the  mo^  authoritative 
texts.  The  foot-note  commentary  also  draws 
upon  the  be^t  editions  but  includes  likewise 
many  valuable  notes  by  the  present  editor. 
In  addition  to  the  Tories  the  book  contains 
an  introdueftory  life  of  Boccaccio  by  Ludovico 
Dolce,  excerpts  from  Boccaccio's  own  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  collection,  and,  at  the  end,  a 
series  of  brief  opinions  on  the  work  expressed 
by  some  of  the  mo^  eminent  critical  author¬ 
ities. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northweitem  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Giovanni  di  Jasio.  C'era  una  volta.  Foggia. 
Studio  Editoriale  “La  Favola.”  I8l  pages. 

10  lire. — This  author  is  a  poet,  and  he  writes 
here  in  poetic  prose  for  the  children,  although 
there  is  much  in  these  fairy  tales  to  challenge 
the  thought  of  their  elders.  Some  of  these  tales 
are  old  ones  in  new  dress;  others  may  well  be 
original.  In  these  Tories  we  have  plenty  of 
action,  so  dear  to  the  children's  heart,  aAion 
in  which  is  exempHBed  an  optimi^ic  idealism 
also  in  consonance  with  childish  thinking. 
The  laA  piece  is  in  verse,  and  reveals  better 
than  any  other  selection  the  intimate  feelings 
of  the  author.  In  his  own  words,  “When  the 
poet  with  pure  hands  and  humility  offers  his 
beA  to  the  children,  he  has  his  reward;  the 
dream  and  the  divine  joy  of  living  with  the 
angels  even  here  on  the  earth.” — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Marino  Moretti.  L'Andreana,  Romanzo 
dei  Figli.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1935.  342 

pages.  12  lire. — The  Aory  of  the  tragic  de^iny 
of  Andreana,  the  matriarch,  daughter,  wife 


and  widow  of  fisherfolk,  who  valiantly  and 
vainly  ^rove  to  better  her  lot  and  esf)ecially 
that  of  her  son  and  daughter:  valiantly,  be¬ 
cause  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  unOinching 
determination  she  succeeds  in  marrying  Mon- 
do,  the  town  Babbitt,  thus  satisfying  her 
social  ambitions;  vainly,  because  her  daughter 
is  seduced  by  Mondo's  ne'er  do  well  son  and 
ends  by  running  away;  because  Mondo  is 
ruined  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  the  town's  “femme  fatale,”  a  dancer; 
because  her  son  who  had  been  replaced  at 
birth  by  some  other  woman's  child,  dies  of 
tuberculosis,  shortly  after  she  succeeds  in 
finding  him.  Thus  vanishes  the  work  of  a  life¬ 
time.  All  fail,  all  succumb,  except  Andreana 
who,  again  with  child,  returns  to  the  fish 
market  to  ^start  life  anew. 

In  some  respedts  Moretti's  novel  is  a  sort 
of  sequence  to  Verga's  I  Vinti,  but  done  a  la 
Blasco  Ibanez.  Although  lacking  the  fatali^ic  1 
element  of  Verga  and  the  color  of  Ibanez,  it 
has  much  to  offer  the  reader,  especially  in  its 
delineation  of  the  clash  between  the  two 
generations,  between  two  different  sets  of 
values. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Alfredo  Panzini.  ?{ovelline  divertenti  per 
bambini  intelligenti.  Firenze.  Bemporad. 

102  pages.  5  lire. — A  tribute  to  the  intelligent 
child;  a  boon  to  w'hoever  is  called  upon  to 
tell  or  read  a  child  something  new,  some¬ 
thing  intere^ing,  something  modem  in  the 
way  of  Tories.  Amusing  little  tales,  the  moral 
of  which  is  always  cleverly  travelled  in 
cheeses,  dogs,  wolves,  cakes,  roaA  ducks  and 
other  such  tempting  visions.  The  vocabulary 
is  simple,  and  should  it  prove  too  difficult  for 
the  very  little  child,  the  tales  can  be  retold 
in  even  simpler  words,  since  the  plots  are 
very  amusing.  Being  intelligent,  they  success¬ 
fully  with^nd  the  supreme  teA  of  repetition, 
a  vital  point  in  children's  Tories.  The  illu^ra- 
tions  are  as  witty  as  the  tales  and  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  little  volume's  charm. — Helene  Pa'  ^ 
quin  Cantarella.  Northampton, Massachusetts. 

•  Alfredo  Panzini.  II  Ritomo  di  Bertoldo. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1936.  166  pages. 

10  lire. — To  under^nd  and  appreciate  the 
title  of  this  book  the  reader  muA  recoiled 
that  jocose  p»oem  written  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  in  twenty  cantos,  by  twenty  | 
poets,  under  the  direction  of  Della  Volpe,  and 
which  passed  condantly  from  lip  to  ear  among 
the  peasants.  Bertoldo  was  a  farmer  who  had 
to  abandon  his  fields  and  go  live  at  court  where 
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his  shrewdness  and  judgment  were  needed. 
While  there,  he  longed  to  return  to  his  simple 
country  life.  Panzini,  the  well  known  and 
charming  writer  of  I  Giomi  del  sole  e  del  grano, 
writes  this  book  in  honor  of  the  soil,  which 
gives  comfort  and  reA  and  simple  solace  to 
him  who  goes  back  to  her.  It  is  a  song  to 
rural  life,  as  6ne  as  an  eglogue,  but  the  sib 
houette  of  the  peasant  moving  among  his 
ploughed  6elds,  tables,  opulent  vineyards, 
is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  smiling,  pa- 
tient,  learned  and  philosophical  author,  when 
he,  forsaking  society,  muA  retain  some  of  his 
awareness  and  spirit  to  cope  with  the  shrewd' 
ness  and  weariness  of  his  farmer.  The  author 
has  written  this  pretty  tale  not  to  add  to 
bucolic  literature,  nor  probably  to  contribute 
to  the  agricultural  campaign  of  the  government, 
but  simply  to  give  himself  and  his  readers 
joy  in  the  contemplation  of  the  soil,  meek 
and  mild  under  the  hands  of  man. — Anacleta 
C.  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

AAA 

“From  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  comes  an  intereA' 
ing  news  item  about  public  hbrary  develop' 
ment  there.  A  motor  van  carrying  books,  mag' 
azines,  and  newspapers  ^nds  in  a  public  park 
for  several  days,  during  which  time  it  lends 
this  material.  A  trained  librarian  gives  out 
books  (to  be  read  within  the  park  area), 
reserves  them  if  patrons  intend  to  come  back 
for  future  reading,  answers  que^ions  (using 
the  small  quick'reference  library  e^ablished 
within  the  van)  or,  if  unable  to  answer  a  ques' 
tion,  makes  a  note  of  information  required, 
which  he  undertakes  to  obtain  from  head' 
quarters.” — Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  issue  of  Hochschule  und  Ausland  (Ber' 
lin,  Herbert  Stubenrauch)  for  November  is 
dedicated  to  contemporary  China,  and  has 
articles  on  Die  Grundsdtze  der  nationalen  Revo' 
lution.  Die  Itpmmuni^ische  Gefahr  in  China, 
Konfuzius  und  die  ntodeme  Gesellschaft,  Die 
"}{eue  Lebensbewegung,"  Chinesische  Zeittafel, 
etc. 

“To  the  Editor,  South  Slav  Herald,  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia: 

Sir: — I  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Lichten' 
bach,  ea^  of  Fiume,  and  I  attended  school  at 
Nesselthal,  about  two  miles  north'ea^t.  I  see 
that  the  names  of  Laibach  and  Agram  are  now 
Ljubljana  and  Zagreb  respectively.  What  are 
now  the  names  of  Gottschee,  Nesselthal,  and 
Lichtenbach?.  .  .  Yours  faithfully,  John  E. 
Staudacher,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A.” 
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Jean  Royere’s  and  Armand  Godoy's  Royal' 
i^  monthly  La  Phalange  has  passed  from  its 
Italian  series  to  a  Spanish  series,  and  since 
October  has  been  busy  attacking  the  Spanish 
Republic  and  glorifying  the  rebelhon. 

“Chou  Shu'jen,  better  known  under  the 
nom  de  plume  Lu  Hsun,  probably  the  mo^ 
outAanding  noveli^  in  China,  is  reported  to 
have  died  on  the  19th  of  October  after  a  long 
illness.  .  .  .Among  his  books,  the  beA  known 
are  History  of  Chinese  Novels,  and  the  Biog' 
raphy  of  Ah  the  latter  having  been  trans' 
lated  into  several  we^ern  languages.  .  .” 
China  Institute  Bulletin,  New  York  City. 

The  China  In^itute  in  America  pubh'shes 
from  119  We^  57th  St.,  New  York  City,  a 
monthly  record  of  current  cultural  activity  in 
China  called  the  China  Institute  Bulletin. 

“The  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  showing 
Mexican  bandits  or  having  any  national  of  a 
Latin'American  country  depicted  as  the  vih 
lain  has  been  forbidden  in  Mexico  by  the 
terms  of  the  By'Laws  of  the  Council  of  Motion 
Picture  Censorship  ju^  issued  by  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Government.” — Mexican  T^ews 
Letter,  November  17,  1936. 

Two  and  one  half  million  copies  of  Hitler’s 
Mein  Kampf  have  been  sold  in  Germany. 
Rosenberg's  Myth  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
and  Goebbel’s  From  Kaiserhof  to  Reich  Chan' 
cellery  are  next  in  popularity. 

”.  .  .(Theodor)  Fontane  was  not  party  to 
the  narrow  nationalism  which  obtained  in 
Germany  after  1870.  Although  he  was 
damped  by  some  as  a  Prussian  phili^ine  bc' 
cause  of  the  alleged  proPmssian  sentiment 
of  his  ballads  and  his  war  books,  this  was  far 
from  the  truth.  ‘Dem  Nationalen  haftet  immer 
etwas  Enges  an,'  he  wrote  his  daughter  Mete 
in  1891.  As  such  it  was  not  compatible  with 
his  broad  spirit  of  tolerance.” — Arthur  L. 
Davis  in  The  Germanic  Review. 

“One  of  Yugoslavia's  be^  known  poets,  Vo' 
yislav  ilieh,  has  sought  special  police  proteC' 
tion  from  the  attentions  of  Belgrade  urchins. 
His  Bohemian  6gure  attracted  notice  when  he 
paid  an  agitated  visit  to  the  central  police 
Nation  here,  and  complained  to  the  Super' 
intendent  that  urchins  who  followed  and 
whirled  after  him  through  the  Greets  were 
completely  de^roying  his  inspiration.  Ilieh 
alleges  that  other  poets  have  hired  the  boys  to 
moleA  him,  in  order  to  have  the  literary 
market  free  for  their  own  verses.” — South  Slav 
Herald. 
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•  Bartomeu  Torres.  Mn.  Coflas  i  Llobera. 

Assaig  biografic.  Mallorca.  “Les  Hies 

d’Or.”  1936.  289  pages. — Very  Btting  it  is 
that  the  6r^  biography  of  a  contemporary 
Mallorcan  writer  should  be  that  of  its  out' 
standing  literary  figure,  Miquel  Co^  i 
Llobera,  the  poet'prieA  of  Pollensa.  Since  his 
death  in  1922,  three  single  collections  of 
his  poems  have  reappeared  besides  a  four- 
volume  definitive  edition  of  the  Obres  Com¬ 
pletes,  his  hfe'long  correspondence  with  Rubio 
i  Lluch  and  the  Ca^ilian  version  of  the  Hora- 
cianes  and  Visions  de  la  Paleitina,  which  in' 
elude  the  mo^t  original  metrical  innovations 
to  be  found  in  contemporary  Catalan  liter' 
ature.  Within  the  paA  decade,  also,  impres' 
sions  and  evaluations  of  Co^'s  work  have 
not  been  lacking.  Prominent  among  these  are 
the  prefaces  contributed  to  the  above-men' 
tioned  editions  by  his  friends  Joan  Alcover, 
Miquel  Ferra  and  Antoni  Rubio  i  Lluch. 

The  present  volume,  therefore,  definitely 
supplements  our  previous  knowledge  by  re' 
vealing  those  biographical  details  which  this 
unassuming  country  gentleman  and  his  friends 
have  quite  naturally  failed  to  impart. 

The  bcx)k  is  beautifully  printed  and  in' 
dexed,  closing  with  a  conveniently  arranged 
chronology  of  Co^’s  life  and  a  complete 
bibliography  of  his  works,  all  of  which  bears 
the  approval  of  his  intimate  friend  and  ap' 
pointed  literary  successor,  the  Mallorcan  poet 
Llorenc  Ribcr. — Josephine  de  Boer.  Barcelona. 

•  Rafael  Tasis  i  Marca.  Una  Visio  de  Con- 
junt  de  la  T^ovella  Catalana.  Barcelona. 

Publicacions  de  “La  Revi^a.”  1935.  154 
pages.  4  pesetas. — Despite  its  promising  title, 
this  firA  treatment  of  any  contemporary  Cata' 
Ian  genre  is  apparently  but  a  colledtion  of 
thirty'seven  articles  followed  by  a  ledure 
recently  delivered  before  the  “Prat  Suburenc” 
of  Sitges.  Since  these  chapters,  each  devoted 


to  a  different  writer,  are  arranged  neither 
topically  nor  chronologically,  the  reader 
emerges  bewildered  by  a  wealth  of  isolated 
fa(As  but  with  no  clear  impression  of  the  char' 
aAer  or  scope  of  the  field  as  a  whole. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  has  the  advantage 
of  treating  only  distiniftly  current  worb 
cutting  directly  through  earlier  layers  of  fi  Aion 
down  to  1925.  The  criticism  is  keen  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  over'indulgent.  Foreign  influences 
are  skilfully  noted  and  the  Catalan  novel  takes 
its  place  in  the  general  European  production  of 
the  paA  decade.  Four  highly  intere^ing  chap' 
ters  are  devoted  to  the  possibility  of  Barce- 
Iona's  finding  a  place  in  fiction  next  to  the 
London  of  Dickens,  the  Paris  of  Proust  or 
Duhamel,  the  Vienna  of  Schnitzler  and  Zweig, 
etc.,  etc. 

Incidently,  the  book  unwittingly  reveals 
that  the  novel  is  ^ill  the  weaken  spot  in  con' 
temporary  Catalan  literature,  which  excels 
fir^  in  poetry  and  then  in  those  inimitable 
glimpses  of  everyday  life  afforded  by  the  short 
^ory,  familiar  sketch  and  one'aCt  play. — 
Josephine  de  Boer.  Barcelona. 

•  Jan  Kapras,  Bohumil  Nemec,  Frantisec 
Soukup.  Idea  Ceskpslovens^eho  Statu  (The 
Idea  of  the  Czechoslovak  State).  Praha.  L.  Ma' 
zac  (for  Narodni  Rada  Ceskoslovenska.)  1936. 
614  pages. — One  of  the  mo^  useful  of  recent 
books  from  Czechoslovakia.  The  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  published  it  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  ^rengthening  the  confidence  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people  in  their  democracy,  on 
the  basis  of  the  ^tement  made  by  President 
Masaryk  when  he  resigned  in  1935:  “The 
State  lives  on  the  idea  from  which  it  was  bom. 
The  Czechoslovak  ^ate  originated  in  the  unity 
of  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks.  The  duty  flowing 
from  this  hi^orical  truth  muA  be  discharged 
by  the  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs.”  A  total  of  46 
speciali^s  have  contributed  scholarly  articles 
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to  this  notable  work.  The  6rA  part  traces  the 
“idea”  from  primitive  times  to  the  World  War. 
The  next  sedlion  deals  with  the  careers  and 
ideas  of  certain  great  political  leaders,  Karel 
Sladkovsky,  Frant.  Lad.  Rieder,  Milan  Ro^i- 
slav  ^tefanik,  Alois  Rasin,  jVlastimil  Tusar, 
Ant.  Svehla,  T.  G.  Masaryk.  The  la^  part 
surveys  the  economic,  political,  social  and 
religious  conditions  of  Czechoslovakia  today. 
The  be^  handy  reference  work  on  that  coun- 
try. — J.  S.  Roucel(.  New  York  University. 

•  Ferdinand  Peroutka.  Budovdtii  Statu. 
(The  Upbuilding  of  the  State).  Vol.  III. 

Praha.  Fr.  Borovy.  1936.  735  pages.  95  Kd. — 
Ck)ntinuing  his  monumental  work,  Peroutka 
carries  his  ^tudy  of  the  formation  of  the  Czecho' 
Slovak  State  through  the  year  1920,  when  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  was  tom  apart  by 
the  druggie  between  its  moderate  wing  and 
the  left  wing,  which  wanted  to  imitate  the 
Russian  communi^ic  example.  The  fir^ 
elected  Parliament  of  Czechoslovakia  is  ade- 
quately  described  here,  together  with  the 
analysis  of  the  making  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Constitution,  the  formation  of  the  Little  En' 
tente,  the  internal  political  difficulties  that 
resulted.  Throughout  the  volumes  are  scat¬ 
tered  valuable  reprodudlions  of  the  original 
documents,  which  can  hardly  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  You  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
Peroutka  to  enjoy  reading  his  excellent  book. 
It  flows  along  in  that  easy  journalistic  Style 
which  he  commands  with  such  facility.  A 
work  which  will  be  the  Standard  treatment 
for  a  long  time  to  come. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New 
York  University. 

•  Tomas  6apek.  Mojc  America.  (My  Amer¬ 
ica).  Praha.  Fr.  Borovy.  1935.  272  pages. 

48  Kd. — Dr.  6apek,  a  leading  Slavic  analyst 
of  the  life  of  our  immigrant  Slavs  in  America, 
has  now  written  a  highly  subjective  volume 
of  memoirs  covering  the  period  between  1861- 
1934,  which  is  highly  valuable  because  of  its 
very  subjectivity,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the 
mentality  of  an  immigrant,  his  reactions  to 
the  “new”  and  “old”  country,  his  life-career 
and  his  impressions  of  numerous  greater  and 
lesser  American  and  European  figures.  Here 
the  very  soul  of  a  successful  “marginal”  man 
is  described  simply,  without  pretensions  or 
personal  vanity.  One  really  regrets  that  the 
book  is  so  short  and  that  it  does  not  tell  more. 
It  could.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  present 
work  is  a  contribution  which  should  intereA 


both  his  America  and  his  native  Czechoslova¬ 
kia. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Karel  Hynek  Macha.  Maj.  Praha. 
Evropsky  Literami  Klub.  1936.  Limited 

Edition. — Macha,  the  one  truly  lyric  poet  of 
nineteenth  century  Czech  literature,  has  re¬ 
mained  dear  to  the  lovers  of  Czech  literature 
with  his  greater  and  almo^  only  work.  May. 
His  recent  death  is  commemorated  with  this 
beautiful  edition  of  that  famed  poem  and  il- 
lu^rated  with  the  pictures  of  that  great  Czech 
arti^-painter,  Mikolas  Ales.  Dr.  Emanuel 
Svoboda’s  60  page  analysis  of  Macha's  works 
makes  this  book  an  important  monument  to 
the  great  follower  of  Byron. — J.  S.  Rouce}{. 
New  York  University. 

•  Emil  Vachek.  Diivl^e  Srdee  (Wild  Heart). 
Praha.  Sfinx  B.  Janda.  1936.  327  pages. 

35  K6. — This  Czechoslovak  Dreiser  may  not 
always  employ  the  be^  literary  finesse,  but  he 
knows  how  to  write.  In  this  Aory  a  w'ealthy 
and  successful  physician  and  psychiatrist  lives 
his  home-life  in  such  a  way  that  he  seems  to  the 
reader  a  psychopathological  case  himself. 
After  ha^ening  the  death  of  his  beautiful 
wife  by  his  cruelty,  he  continues  quarreling 
with  his  three  children,  two  of  whom  spend 
mo^  of  their  time  plotting  schemes  of  revenge. 
A  violent  theme,  powerfully  handled  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  reading  if  your  nerves  are  ^rong. — 
J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Emil  Vachek.  T^epfhel  v  tele.  (The  Foe 
in  Your  Body).  Praha.  Prague  Literary 

Club.  1936.  306  pages. — The  problem  of  the 
exiled  German  emigrants  is  the  theme  of  this 
leading  Czechoslovak  noveh;ft.  Professor  Ha- 
man  suffers  from  a  persecution  mania.  While 
living  in  Prague  with  his  w'ife  he  is  troubled 
with  hallucinations  which  affect  every  incident 
of  his  family  life.  On  returning  to  Germany, 
he  tries  to  save  his  soul  by  abusing  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  public— and  lands  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Vachek's  works  have  already  provided  a 
whole  gallery  of  the  unfortunates  of  this  world. 
The  book  is  noteworthy  as  another  excellent 
publication  of  the  European  Literary  Club, 
an  enterprise  which  has  American  equiva¬ 
lents,  but  is  new  in  Europe.—/.  S.  Rouce}{. 
New  York  University. 

•  Adolf  Zeman.  Pirdti  svobody  (The  Pirate 
of  Freedom).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda. 

1936.  300  pages.  19  Kci. — Zeman  is  one  of  the 
writers  who  take  for  their  background  the 
legendary  exploits  of  the  Czechoslovak  for- 
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eign  legions.  He  begins  his  tale  in  the  Italian 
part  of  Au^ria-Hungary  during  the  days  of  the 
murder  of  Archduke  Ferdinand.  The  Czech 
patriots  desert  the  Au^rian  armies  and  are 
executed  when  caught.  The  fate  of  the  na' 
tionali^ic  heroes  in  the  Czech  legion  makes  for 
nationali^ic  Strength  and  unity.  Zeman  is  not 
a  great  literary  6gurc.  But  his  works  are  popu¬ 
lar,  as  he  know’s  how  to  create  the  war  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  its  hysterical  mood.  Recommended 
to  those  who  enjoy  reading  vigorous  and  real- 
i^ic  war-literature. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York 
University. 

•  A.  N.  J.  den  Hollander.  De  Lndclijl{e 
arme  blankcn  in  het  Zuiden  van  de  VereC' 

nigde  Staten.  Een  sociaal-hi^orische  en  socio- 
grafische  studie.  Groningen.  J.  B.Wolters'  uit- 
gevers'  maatschappij,  N.  V.  1933.  6.90  guil¬ 
ders. — Although  in  this  book  the  author  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  “poor  w’hites”  he  neverthe¬ 
less  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  economic 
hi^ory,  present  ^tus,  and  future  of  the  rural 
South.  E^ing  his  knowledge  on  an  extensive 
^udy  of  the  literature  and  on  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  his  pred¬ 
ecessors  and  to  give  an  entirely  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  economic  and  social  make  up 
of  the  South  before  the  civil  w'ar. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  foreigner 
has  been  able  to  write  this  comprehensive 
^udy  and  make  it  worth  reading  and  translat¬ 
ing.  Much  that  he  says  is  ^ill  of  value  for  an 
under^anding  of  the  present  day  problems  of 
the  South.  There  is  an  extensive  bibliography; 
unfortunately  however  a  topical  index  is  lack¬ 
ing. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

•  Maurits  Dekker.  Oranje,  en  de  opiland  de 
T^ederlanders.  (Orange,  and  the  uprising 

of  the  Dutch).  Am^erdam.  C^erido.  1935. — 
The  6r^  volume  of  a  trilogy  on  the  eighty 
year  druggie  of  the  Dutch  with  Spain  (1568- 
1648).  It  is  well  written,  as  could  be  expedled 
from  this  experienced  craftsman,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  que^ionable  if  this  minor  addition  to 
the  already  numerous  biographies  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange  will  have  more  than  merely 
literary  value.  The  writer  is  tolerant  in  all 
but  his  religious  bias,  in  which  he  proves  him¬ 
self  to  be  as  violently  anti-Catholic  as  any 
of  the  knights  in  William's  following  could 
possibly  have  been. 

This  fir^  volume  covers  only  the  fir^  thir¬ 
teen  years  from  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  to 
the  battle  of  Oo^erweel  near  Antwerp.  The 


second  and  third  volume  will  be  entitled  Alva's 
Beu’ind  (Alva's  Reign)  or  in  other  w’ords  the 
main  part  of  the  Eighty  Year  War,  and  De  Unie 
van  Utrecht  (The  Alliance  of  Utrecht),  dealing 
w'ith  the  laA  ^ages  of  this  battle  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in  1648.  It  w’ill  be 
intere^ing  to  see  how  this  trilogy  will  develop, 
as  this  fir^  volume  is  from  a  literary  ^andpoint, 
if  not  from  a  historical  one,  at  leaA  tantalizing. 
-  -  Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Anthonie  Donker.  Schaduw  der  Bergen 
(Shadow  of  the  Mountains).  Rotterdam. 

W.  L.  6^  J.  Brusse's  Llitgevers  Maatschappij. 
1936.  3.90  Borins. — The  author  of  this  novel 
on  life  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  whose  real  name 
is  Dr.  N.  A.  Donkersloot,  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Amsterdam,  is  also  the  editor  of  the 
excellent  Dutch  critical  monthly  Critisch  Bul¬ 
letin.  from  which  periodical  we  occasionally 
give  ab^tradts  for  Booths  Abroad. 

Dr.  Donkersloot  has  spent  some  time  in  the 
Engadin  in  Switzerland  and  evidently  knows 
life  in  Davos  and  its  varying  population  of 
“one-lungers,”  “half-lungers”  and  world-fa¬ 
mous  sportsmen  from  close  acquaintance. 
Known  as  a  poet.  Dr.  Donkersloot  has  proved 
conclusively  that  he  can  handle  prose  as  well. 
His  biting  satire,  as  in  the  description  of  Frau 
Ober^  Briichner,  the  “married  old  maid,”  his 
fine  psychology  as  worked  out  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  Romer  and  Mattini,  are  such  that  the 
reader  remains  vitally  intereAed  in  the  triv¬ 
ial  events  occurring  in  a  re^-home  for  T.  B. 
patients. 

There  is  little  dialogue  in  the  book  as  con¬ 
versational  passages  are  used  only  if  they  are 
found  to  be  more  effedlive  in  characterization 
than  description  could  be.Possibly  this  paucity 
of  conversation  is  the  result  of  the  viewpoint, 
often  expressed  by  the  author  in  the  book, 
that  mo^  people  talk  altogether  too  much. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Emil  Lengyel.  Millions  of  DiAators.  New 
York.  1936.  283  pages.  $2.00. — Millions 

of  Dictators  is  an  eAimate  of  the  power  of  the 
average  man  in  shaping  the  deAiny  of  nations. 
It  is  a  serious  Audy  in  present  day  national 
and  mass  psychology,  showing  trends  of 
thought  and  methods  of  accomplishment.  It  is 
the  colledtive  thinking  of  men  and  women  that 
forces  parties  and  opportuni^  didtators  such 
as  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Stalin  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  they  seem  to  assume  of  their  own 
initiative. 
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How  does  the  average  man  arrive  at  his 
conclusions?  What  is  the  present  generation — 
a  produ<5t  of  the  World  War,  of  silent  revolu' 
tions  going  on  in  the  minds  of  people  today, 
of  democracy?  Such  queAions  the  author 
answers  from  interviews  with  individuals  in 
representative  areas  and  ^tions  of  life  in  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  England.  The  author  concludes  that 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  “the  intel- 
le<ltual  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  mass  force 
.  .  .  .his  ^rength  is  on  the  increase  day  by 
day.”  In  France  the  average  man  is  “immune  to 

self'deception . In  no  other  State  .... 

fisj  the  little  man  as  sovereign  as  in  France.” 
This  explains  the  luxuriant  political  life  of  that 
country.  An  undercurrent  in  Germany  prob¬ 
ably  dooms  Hitler,  who  is  popular  now  because 
he  scrapped  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  threat 
to  Hitler  is  the  German  exile.  The  Russian 
peasant  ^ill  loves  private  ownership,  and  mili¬ 
tant  communism  has  been  forced  to  recognize 
that  facft.  As  for  the  Italian,  he  is  skeptical 
but  becomes  articulate  only  with  a  leader  who 
has  promised  to  improve  the  future.  The 
as’erage  Englishman  “more  or  less  knows  what 
he  wants  and  how  to  get  it.” 

The  reader  comes  to  agree  with  the  author 
that  after  all  the  millions  of  di<ftators  do  shape 
the  de:5tinies  of  nations,  sometimes  with  pre¬ 
meditation,  and  sometimes  through  the  com¬ 
pelling  force  of  events. — M.  L.  Wardell.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Stravinsky.  An  autobiography.  New  York. 

Simon  6^  Schuler.  1936.  288  pages,  plus 
ten  photographs  and  portraits.  $3. — Stravinsl{y. 
Edited  by  Merle  Armitage.  New  York.  G. 
Schirmer.  1936. 158  pages.  $5. — Few  composers 
have  been  discussed  in  their  lifetime  as  much  as 
Igor  Stravinsky.  Here  are  two  new  books  about 
him.  In  his  autobiography  Stravinsky  presents 
a  ^raight  record  of  his  life  and  achievements, 
without  digressions  and  garrulous  irrelevan- 
cies;  for  these  he  is  both  too  young  and  too 
active.  The  book  will  disappoint  those  who 
are  curious  for  sensationalism  or  for  the  my^ic 
interpretation  of  the  Stravinsky  enigma.  The 
author  is  almo^  starkly  matter  of  facft.  His 
record  is  well  packed  with  information  about 
himself,  his  works,  and  such  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  as  Scriabin,  Diagilev,  Kousse- 
vitzky,  Glazunov,  Nizhinsky,  Ravel,  Mon- 
teux,  and  others.  Despite  his  reserve  and  im¬ 
patience  with  words  and  criticism  (“one  does 
not  criticise  anybody  or  anything  that  is  func- 
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tioning”),  he  has  scattered  scintillating  and 
often  acrid  remarks  about  his  musical  likes 
and  dislikes.  He  is  not  any  too  gentle  in  his 
animadversions  concerning  Beethoven,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Scriabin,  and  lesser  gods. 

For  criticism  of  Stravinsky's  music,  the 
other  book  is  both  fuller  and  of  greater  variety. 
Merle  Armitage  has  put  togetlier  eleven  pa¬ 
pers  written  about  the  composer  within  the  la^ 
Bfteen  years  by  such  men  as  Jean  Codteau  and 
Jose  Rodriguez,  Eugene  Goossens  and  Olin 
Dowmes,  Eric  Satie  and  Boris  de  Schloezer, 
not  counting  the  editor  himself.  The  approach 
is  of  the  broaden  gamut,  from  the  profes¬ 
sionally  technical  to  the  emotional  and  my^ic. 
We  thus  obtain  an  amazing  bouquet  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  judgments,  sometimes  mutually  con¬ 
tradictory  and  exclusive,  but  invariably  simu¬ 
lating.  InSead  of  arriving  at  some  final  point 
of  view  regarding  Stravinsky,  one  is,  on  the 
contrary,  prompted  to  suspend  judgment, 
to  poncler  and  liSen  again  and  again,  and  to 
regard  the  man  as  a  complex,  intensely  vital, 
incessantly  growing  artiS  who  defies  finality 
of  classification  .The  book  is  beautifully  printed, 
a  delight  for  the  eye.  Aside  from  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  works  by  Picasso,  Braque,  Matisse,  and 
other  painters,  the  book  has  a  number  of  in¬ 
triguing  photographs  of  Stravinsky,  taken  by 
the  celebrated  Edward  We^on. — A.  K. 

•  Margaret  Leah  Johnson.  Beaumarchais 
and  his  Opponents:  ?^ew  Documents  on 
his  Lawsuits.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1936.  278  pages. — In  the  course  of 
being  a  successful  playwright  and  an  able 
diplomat,  Beaumarchais  waged  a  number  of 
brilliant,  if  not  always  successful,  pamphlet  con¬ 
troversies.  Lomenie  has  ^udied  and  analyzed 
the  part  that  Beaumarchais  played  in  these 
disputes.  But  the  other  side,  that  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  has  not  been  considered  so  thoroughly. 
This  phase  of  the  controversy  is  the  subject 
of  Miss  Johnson's  dissertation.  In  the  fir^ 
chapter  the  important  La  Blache  and  Goezman 
lawsuits  are  reviewed  in  detail.  Then,  after 
surveying  Beaumarchais'  negotiations  with  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  the  Komman  lawsuit,  which 
forms  the  major  portion  of  the  ^udy,  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Two  brief  chapters,  one  dealing  with 
Mirabeau's  controversy  with  Beaumarchais, 
the  other  with  the  latter's  part  in  the  French 
Revolution,  complete  the  ^tudy.  The  parts 
relative  to  d'Eon,  Mirabeau  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  seem  to  be  essentially  a  summary  of  cor¬ 
responding  sections  in  works  of  Lomenie,  and 
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others.  In  the  chapters  on  Goezman  and 
Komman,  however,  many  “new’”  pamphlets 
by  Beaumarchais’  opponents  arc  summarized 
or  quoted  in  part.  Too  often  these  pamphlets 
are  neither  evaluated  nor  criticized.  As  a  con- 
sequence  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
has  been  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
man  or  the  period  by  this  ^udy.  There  is  an 
adequate  bibliography. — Kenneth  L.  Culver. 
Berkeley,  California. 

•  Alexander  Pushkin.  Lyrics,  }<iarrative 

Poems,  Foll{  Tales,  Plays,  Prose.  Selecfled 

and  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky.  New  York.  Random  House. 
1936.  896  pages.  $3.50. — The  fir^  compre- 
hensive  anthology  of  Pushkin  in  English.  As 
in  the  case  of  all  anthologies,  there  mu^  be 
a  ho^  of  opinions  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  omission  and  commission.  Russian  poetry 
has  fared  so  poorly  in  English  translation,  that 
one  feels  like  soft-pedalling  all  ^ridtures  and 
congratulating  Random  House  on  this  note- 
w’orthy  addition  to  their  one-volume  editions. 
Pushkin's  massterpiece,  Eugene  Onegin,  has 
found,  after  more  than  one  hundred  years,  its 
fir^  adequate  English  version.  Miss  Babette 
Deutsch,  responsible  for  this  and  other  pieces 
in  the  volume,  is  head  and  shoulders  above  her 
fellow-translators,  except  for  the  shorter 
lyrics,  wherein  she  fails  to  transmit  Pushkin’s 
ease,  grace,  and  ^ark  simplicity.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  volume  is  quite  appropriate,  in 
view  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Pushkin's  death,  which  will  be  commemorated 
in  various  countries  next  February. — A.  K. 

•  Lee  M.  Hollander.  Old  T^orse  Poems. 

The  mo^t  important  non-skaldic  verse 

not  included  in  the  poetic  Edda.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1936. 115  pages. — 
It  was  a  happy  thought  for  Hollander  to  follow 
up  his  well-know’n  translation  of  the  poetic 
Edda  with  this  supplementary  colledtion  of 
lays;  and  the  loving  care  with  which  the  w’ork 
has  been  done  is  evident  on  every  page.  There 
are  sixteen  poems  in  all,  each  preceded  by  an 
informative  introduction — without  which  in 
many  cases  the  reader  would  be  quite  in  the 
dark,  for  this  is  a  highly  allusive  art — and 
further  elucidated  by  helpful  footnotes.  The 
merits  of  the  translation  are  those  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  w’ork;  utmo^  fidelity  to  poetic  form  as  w’ell 
as  to  content,  the  English  verse  reproducing,  as 
for  as  that  is  possible,  the  rhythms  and  alliter¬ 
ations  of  the  original.  TTiis  does  not  produce 
a  pretty  verse,  but  the  lines  have  a  certain 
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rugged  strength  that  is  impressive  and  in  that 
sense  pleasing.  In  view  of  our  remoteness  from 
this  entire  poetry,  and  the  variability  of  our 
English  accents,  I  wonder  whether  the  trans¬ 
lator  w’ould  not  have  done  better  to  indicate 
the  alliteration  by  the  use  of  italics;  I  for  one 
found  myself  rereading  a  good  many  lines  in 
search  of  the  rhyming  syllables.  I  should  also 
have  welcomed  ^ill  further  w’ord-explanations; 
possibly  a  brief  glossary  might  have  been 
appended.  This  would  have  done  away  with 
some  inconsi^encies,  too;  e.g.  the  explanation 
on  p.  59  of  “dragon”  which  fir^  occurred  on 
p.  46,  cf.  also  “nithing”  on  pp.  18  and  24. 
Friends  of  old  Norse  poetry,  as  of  old  Germanic 
lore  in  general,  will  find  this  book  illuminating 
as  well  as  e^hetically  simulating. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Maurice  Hindus.  Moscow  Sl{ies.  New 
York.  Random  House.  1936.  (W8  pages. 

$2.75. — Mr.  Hindus  is  surely  not  unfamiliar 
with  Krylov’s  aphorism  about  the  cobbler 
who  undertakes  to  bake  pies  and  the  piemaker 
attempting  to  cobble  b<x)ts.  Yet  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  has  tried  to  do  in  his  firS  (and 
let  us  hope,  laS)  novel.  Mr.  Hindus  has  built 
himself  a  reputation  as  a  fair  and  vivid  ob¬ 
server  of  Soviet  Russia,  both  in  his  lecfturcs 
and  in  his  books  and  articles.  As  a  noveli^  he 
is  surprisingly  naive  and  old-fashioned.  Some 
pages  read  like  a  take-off  on  a  mid-Vicflorian 
penny-dreadful.  The  author  had  gcxxl  material 
to  work  with,  and  one  does  enjoy  the  scenes 
of  Russia  during  the  critical  years  of  1929- 
1930,  the  fir^  ^ge  of  the  Five  Year  Plan. 
That  is  Hindus’  forte.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  has 
to  wade  through  lengthy  passages  of  mushy 
amorousness  and  general  irrelevancies,  before 
reaching  the  valuable  portions  of  the  book. 
—A.  K. 

•  Mikhail  Prishvin.  Jen  Sheng:  The  Root 
of  Life.  New  York.  Putnam.  1936.  177 

pages.  $1.75. — Julian  Huxley,  in  his  preface 
to  this  book,  calls  Prishvin  “a  scienti^  as  well 
as  a  lover  of  nature.”  The  lay  reader  forgets 
these  attributes,  for  he  is  too  absorbed  in  the 
flow  of  the  ^ory  to  speculate  about  its  author. 
So  much  is  packed  into  this  brief  work,  so 
much  intimate  knowledge  of  wild  life  in  the 
fore^s  of  Manchuria,  such  delicate  under- 
ending  of  varieties  of  deer  with  their  fragil¬ 
ity  and  super-sensitiveness,  so  much  broad¬ 
mindedness  and  unbookish  wisdom,  and 
withal  such  freshness  and  robu^ness  of  ilyle, 
that  Jen  Sheng  appears  as  a  sheer  tour  de  force. 
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Yet  the  Russian  reader  has  known  Prishvin 
for  years:  he  had  begun  publishing  before  the 
war.  A  huntsman,  a  hiker,  a  lover  of  animals, 
Prishvin  has  his  own  genre,  slightly  remini' 
scent  of  the  old  Aksakov,  contemporary  of 
Pushkin  and  Gogol.  Politically,  he  is  loyal  to 
the  regime,  and  is  adive  in  the  Writers’  Union. 
In  his  writings,  however,  he  retreats  into  the 
non-human  world  and  lives  fully  a  life  un' 
touched  by  civilization.  An  English  critic 
has  compared  Jen  Sheng  to  Green  Mansions. 
Not  without  reason. — A.  K. 

•  Olaf  Stapledon.  Odd  John.  New  York.  E. 
P.  Dutton.  1936.  282  pages.  $2.00. — As 

'  the  scienti^s  and  the  my^ics,  the  positivi^s 
and  the  dreamers,  continue  to  collaborate  in 
the  demolition  of  the  simple  and  convenient 
old  super^itions  which  were  called  the  “laws 
i  of  nature,”  Tories  of  the  “supernatural”  are 
becoming  more  plausible  and  more  impressive. 

I  It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  a 
branch  of  the  human  family  gifted  with  unique 
sensitiveness  and  capacity  becomes  di^rib- 
uted  about  the  world,  dissolved  in  the  sea  of 
human  mediocrity,  that  a  number  of  the  spo' 
radic  instances  of  reversion  to  type  are  by 
telepathic  means  located  through  the  energy 
of  one  of  their  number,  that  they  rendezvous 
I  on  a  Pacihc  island  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  found 

an  unprecedentedly  refined  and  spiritualized 
civilization,  when  the  loutish  mediocres  discov' 
er  the  colony  and  zealously  de^roy  it.  This  is 
the  ^lory  of  Odd  John,  told  with  an  almo^ 
casual  simplicity  that  is  both  readable  and 
highly  reasonable.  What  w’hoppers  the  man 
can  think  up!  And  yet  a  good  part  of  it  might 
be  true.  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  no  doubt  a  good 
I  part  of  it  is  true. — H.  K.  B. 

•  "’Suuria  Uusmaalaisia."  Helsinki.  Uu' 
denmaan  Maakuntaliitto.  1936. — One  of 

the  hi^orical  provinces  of  Finland  is,  literally 
translated  “Newland,”  in  the  south-central 
part  of  the  country.  Culturally  a  very  impor' 
tant  province,  this  region  has  produced  many 
great  men,  and  this  book  is  a  collection  of  bio' 
graphical  essays  devoted  to  them.  The  fir^ 
figure  is  Michael  Agricola,  the  father  of 
Finnish  literature,  who  ^udied  in  Germany 
with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  came  home 
to  write  an  ABC  and  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Finnish.  Alexis  Kivi,  the  great  Finnish 
r  author,  creator  of  The  Seven  Brothers,  lived  and 
wrote  and  found  his  settings  and  themes  in 
this  province,  as  did  Johannes  Linnankoski, 
author  of  “The  Song  of  the  Blood'Red  Flow' 


er.”  The  book  closes  with  an  essay  on  Jean 
Sibelius. — Toivo  David  Rosvall.  Worce^er, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Toivo  Pekkanen.  Tehtaan  varjossa  (In  the 
Shade  of  the  Factory).  Helsinki.  Werner 

Soder^trom.  (4th  edition,  1934). 10  Fmk. — The 
title  is  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  relative 
security  which  is  attached  to  a  job  in  a  factory. 
There  is  no  sini^er  or  morbid  connotation 
in  it,  although  the  fir^  few  chapters  tell  a  tale 
of  abject  misery.  Samuel  finds  himself  fatherless 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  joins  forces  with 
his  mother  to  support  and  keep  together  a 
femily  of  five.  Chance  pushes  him  into  a  place 
as  the  apprentice  of  a  tool  maker  in  a  factory, 
little  as  he  may  be  suited  by  his  dreamy  nature 
to  such  work.  He  makes  good  and  slowly  gains 
promotion  and  security,  while  ^udy  at  night 
widens  his  mental  horizon.  To  the  end  he  re' 
mains  a  passive  observer  of  men  and  events 
around  him,  but  more  deeply  aware  of  the  true 
meaning  of  things  than  his  fellow  workers. 
There  are  other  keenly  observed  characters, 
among  them  Samuel’s  mother,  typical  of  mil' 
lions  of  hard' working  Finnish  women. — T^ina 
GronSlrand  Smith.  New  York  Botanical  Gar' 
dens. 

•  Eino  Railo.  Havuseppele  (The  Wreath  of 
Pine).  Helsinki.  Werner  Soder^rom.  1934. 

40  Fmk. — A  pioneer  ^ory.  It  differs  from  those 
of  early  American  settlers  in  that  it  describes 
a  fro^y,  almost  barren  land,  which  was  not 
tamed  for  many  decades.  By  for  the  mo^t 
important  character  in  the  novel  is  Hunger. 
We  see  it  emerging  from  its  cold  recesses  of 
fro^  as  the  crop  nears  maturity,  and  in  one 
blighting  night  de^roying  the  work  of  a  whole 
year. 

Among  the  simple  Irving  farmers  deitiny 
has  set  down  a  small  colony  of  intelligentsia: 
the  parish  preacher,  his  assi^nt,  the  forever, 
all  with  their  families,  and  a  young  and  at' 
tractive  po^mi^tress.  They  all  long  to  return 
to  the  civilized  life  they  have  known.  But 
circum^nces  keep  them  chained  to  the  hard' 
ships  and  privations  of  the  land  until  they 
become  inalienably  attached  to  it  and  begin 
to  feel  that  it  is  their  mission  to  remain  and 
to  help  the  ^ruggling  peasants.  They  do  not 
all  have  the  physical  or  the  moral  ^rength 
required  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  self  sacrifice; 
both  the  young  curate  and  the  forever  meet 
with  untimely  death.  It  is  the  pine  wreath  on 
their  grave,  which,  replacing  the  cypress  of 
more  southerly  climes,  symbolizes  peace  as  well 
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as  the  poverty  of  the  land. — J^ina  Cronflrand 
Smith.  New  York  Botanical  Gardens. 

•  F.  E.  Sillanpaa.  Viide.<loi^a.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1936. — 0(yus  Fifteen  is  a  collec' 

tion  of  short  ivories,  sketches,  Straws  in  the 
wind.  The  book  is  nevertheless  signiBcant  in 
revealing  the  continued  development  of  this 
author  of  rising  international  fame.  The  best 
material  is  autobiographical,  and  we  discover 
in  the  book  a  sensitive  poet,  a  keen  psychob 
ogiSt,  a  human  being:  we  see  how  music  and 
art  and  literature  affected  a  poor  peasant  lad. 
There  are  several  masterly  short  Stories,  in' 
eluding  one.  Autumn  Rain,  of  two  men,  a 
smug  and  sleepy  bourgeoisie  in  conflirt  with 
a  Struggling,  pow’erful,  dissatisfied  proletariat; 
another,  the  idyll  of  young  love,  the  sudden 
tragedy  of  death,  the  final  reconciliation  and 
acceptance  of  life. — Toivo  David  Rosvall. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

•  Gyula  Illyes.  Pusztal(  T^epe.  Budapest. 

“Nyugat.”  1936. — The  heretofore  inar- 

ticulate  landless  peasantry  of  Hungary  have 
recently  begun  to  e.xpress  themselves  in  liter- 
ature.  Some  of  these  writers  have  remained 
peasants.  Peter  Veres  is  the  most  convincing 
author  of  this  type.  Others  have  outgrown 
their  class  socially  and  intelledually,  although 
they  Still  remain  loyal  to  it.  This  latter  type  is 
represented  by  Gyula  Illyes.  Illyes  has  long 
been  known  as  a  poet.  But  this  book  proves 
that  he  is  a  masterful  prose-writer  as  well. 

The  book  deals  w'ith  a  theme  which  has 
never  been  handled  before.  “The  People  of  the 
Plains,”  peasant'servants  in  the  Transdanub- 
ian  sedtion,  have  nothing  of  the  freedom  w’hich 
it  is  the  fashion  to  associate  w’ith  the  plains. 
They  are  racially  the  purest  sedtion  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  people,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the 
most  poverty-stricken.  The  author  was  born 
of  this  class,  and  in  spite  of  his  culture  and 
cosmopolitan  intelligence,  he  has  not  forgotten 
the  tradition  of  his  blood.  The  book,  while 
a  condemnation  of  certain  unbearable  social 
and  economic  conditions,  is  charadteriStically 
fair.  With  amazing  frankness  and  tadt  and  with 
deep  compassion  for  his  people,  Illyes  tells  an 
authentic  Story  of  healthy  men  and  women 
whose  human  dignity  has  endured  for  ages, 
although  tested  superhumanly.  A  touching 
book  which  should  appeal  to  the  consciences 
of  those  who  have  not  paid  any  particular 
attention  to  this  phase  of  Hungarian  life. — 
Joseph  Remenyi.  WeStem  Reserve  University. 
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•  Nini  Roll  Anker.  Den  som  henger  i  en 

trad.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1935.  249  pages. 

— Few  women  writers  have  shown  as  un¬ 
flagging  an  interest  in  their  own  se.x  as  Nini 
Roll  Anker.  The  charadters  in  her  new  book 
are  chiefly  w’omen  fadtory  w'orkers,  painted 
against  the  background  of  modern  industrial 
life.  Among  the  problems  emerging  are  the 
Struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  woman’s 
place  in  modern  society,  the  relation  between 
the  sexes.  The  book  gives  a  simple,  unaffedted 
picture  of  sombre  every-day  reality.  But  behind 
this  pidture,  with  all  its  objectivity,  the  read¬ 
er  feels  the  presence  of  the  author,  who  lives 
w'ith  her  charadters,  feels  with  them,  and  loves 
them.  For  this  reason,  the  Story  makes  a  Strong 
appeal  not  only  to  the  intellect,  but  also  to  the 
heart. — Harry  V.  E.  PalmbluJ.  Phillips  Uni¬ 
versity.  * 

•  Oskar  Braaten.  Oslo  fortellinger.  Oslo. 

H.  Aschehoug.  1935.  245  pages. — From 

1910,  when  he  published  his  first  bcxik,  until 
the  present  day,  Oskar  Braaten  has  Stcxxl  out 
as  a  strong  representative  of  the  Landsmaal 
movement  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  able  and 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  life  of  the  less 
fortunate  classes.  The  present  volume,  a  good 
example  of  his  Style  and  tendencies,  is  made 
up  of  Stories  written  between  1914  and  1922. 
These  are  interesting  and  appealing,  full  of 
pathos  and  yet  permeated  with  a  spirit  of 
genuine  optimism.  One  of  the  best  and  mo^ 
touching  is  Konge  for  en  dag,  the  tale  of  an 
inmate  of  a  charity  home  w’ho  escapes  from 
his  dreary  surroundings  for  a  day  and,  making 
free  with  the  few  dollars  he  has  earned  by 
odd  jobs  during  the  year,  pretends  to  live 
again  in  his  former  splendor.  Harry  V.  E.  ' 
Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Kristian  El;aer  d.  y.  Arisen.  Oslo.  H. 

Aschehoug.  1935.  355  pages. — On  mov¬ 
ing  into  Oslo  with  his  family,  Otte  RoSten  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  a 
home  in  a  city  suffering  a  house  famine.  After 
months  of  hunting  he  finds  a  big  old  building, 
which  he  contracts  to  buy.  To  indicate  its 
character  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  a  time  of 
distress,  he  calls  his  new  home  the  “Ark.” 
Since  he  is  generous  to  a  fault  and  unable  to 
resist  any  appeals  for  financial  aid,  he  finds 
the  payments  more  of  a  burden  than  he  had 
expected.  He  is,  therefore,  soon  forced  to  ' 
dispose  of  an  idyllic  little  country  home  which 
was  to  be  the  shelter  of  his  old  age.  Finally 

he  finds  himself  compelled,  in  spite  of  all  his 
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efforts,  to  exchange  his  equity  in  the  “Ark” 
for  the  title  to  a  small  apartment.  Closely 
interwoven  with  this  plot  and  of  almos^t  equal 
interest  is  the  ^tory  of  David  Swanck,  w'ho  at 
the  beginning  opens  his  house  to  the  homeless 
family,  receives  from  them  in  the  form  of 
repeated  “loans”  more  than  enough  to  keep 
both  families,  and  then,  whenever  occasion  is 
offered,  indulges  in  more  or  less  dired  refer- 
ences  to  his  exemplary  hospitality;  who,  al¬ 
though  a  philanderer  and  a  notoriously  poor 
provider,  feels  quite  virtuous  and  almod  per¬ 
suades  himself  that  he  is  a  model  husband  and 
father.  The  lack  of  sympathy  between  Ottc 
and  his  son  Johan  is  evidently  intended  to 
typify  the  insuperable  gulf  between  the  older 
and  the  younger  generation,  a  theme  treated 
before  by  Elder — as,  for  instance,  in  Fugl  Fp- 
nii^s.  As  an  undercurrent  one  feels  the  implied 
I  indidment  of  present  social  and  economic 
I  conditions  and  the  gentle  satire  which  may 
I  usually  be  expeded  in  Elster's  works. — Harry 
V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Johan  Falkberget.  Tdrnvel^teren.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1935. — Tdmve}{teren  is  the 
third  volume  of  the  scries  Chriflianus  Sextus, 
so  called  because  its  adion  centers  around  a 
mine  named  in  honor  of  the  Crow’n  Prince, 

'  who  at  the  end  of  the  Story  becomes  King 
Christian  the  Sixth.  The  events  recounted  in 
this  volume  take  place,  then,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  charaders 
are,  for  the  moSt  part,  officers  and  workers  of 
ChriStianus  Sextus  and  surrounding  mines. 
Falkberget  has  been  highly  successful  in 
depiding  the  atmosphere  of  that  early  day 
and  in  creating  a  convincing  local  color.  The 
'  reb'gious  background  is  the  simple  Lutheran 
faith,  mixed,  however,  with  lingering  Cath¬ 
olic  conceptions  and  even  traces  of  earlier 
heathen  superditions.  The  author  tells  his 
ftory  in  a  dired  and  simple  way  and  gives 
the  impression  of  relating  what  he  has  seen 
rather  than  of  creating  a  work  of  fidion. 
The  charaders  evoke  the  reader’s  sympathy 
and  intered.  And  with  all  its  idealism,  the 
book  has  a  legendary  charm  which  makes  one 
loath  to  put  it  down  and  to  return  to  one's 
own  prosaic  world. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad. 
Phillips  University. 

,  •  Ingeborg  Refling  Hagen.  Him  }{om  vi 

'  fra?  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1935. 151  pages. — 
The  thirteen  numbers  that  compose  this 
Landsmaal  colledion  vary  considerably  in 
form  as  well  as  in  content.  Some  are  written 
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in  prose;  others,  in  poetry  of  different  types — 
rime,  assonance,  blank  verse.  The  dyle  is 
simple  and  effedive;  some  of  the  poems  have 
a  didindly  musical  quality.  As  usual  in  the 
works  of  Ingeborg  Refling  Hagen,  the  folk¬ 
lore  element  plays  an  important  part. — Harry 
V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  C.  J.  Hambro.  America  Pa  Sl(illaxien. 

Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1936.  160  pages.  5 
kroner. — After  the  “Roosevelt  landslide,” 
Journalid  Hambro's  book  seems  an  accurate 
analysis  of  “America  at  the  Crossroads.” 
The  predidion  of  the  Roosevelt  vidory  was 
shrew’d  prophecy.  According  to  Hambro,  the 
“common-sense”  philosophy  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanacl{  ruled  America  until  the  “depres¬ 
sion”,  but  since  then  political  idealism  has 
ruled.  In  chapters  on  Henry  Ford,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  American  universities,  the 
author  finds  less  academic  freedom  in  Amer¬ 
ica  than  in  Scandinavia  and  much  pxxjrer  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  for  the  common  man.  The 
book  ends  with  a  comparison  of  the  two  an¬ 
swers  to  America’s  dilemma,  Herbert  Agar’s 
Land  of  the  Free  and  Sinclair  Lewn's’s  It  Can't 
Hap'pen  Here.  Despite  Hambro’s  romantic 
enthusiasm  for  Pittsburgh  University  and  his 
belief  that  President  Roosevelt  is  direded  by 
“voices”  from  the  supernatural  realm,  this  is 
a  sane,  reliable,  and  Simulating  discussion  of 
contemporary  America. — Gay  W.  Allen. 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  University. 

O  Hermes  da  Fonseca  Filho.  Dois  grandes 
loiltos  da  Republica.  Porto  Alegre.  Livra- 
ria  do  Globo.  1935.  149  pages. — These  two 
essays  by  Hermes  da  Fonseca  Filho,  duSy  and 
hero-worshipping  Brazilian  biographer,  are 
prefaced  by  Oliveira  Vianna.  The  firS  deals 
with  the  eight  Fonseca  brothers,  soldiers  all, 
and  their  exploits  in  the  War  with  Paraguay; 
and  in  particular  with  Deodoro  da  Fonseca, 
firS  President  of  Brazil.  The  author  declares 
that  only  his  great  loyalty  to  the  army  and 
resentment  againd  overbearing  civilian  author¬ 
ities  brought  Deodoro  to  take  part  in  a 
Republican  coup;  and  that  there  would  have 
been  much  less  probability  of  the  success  of 
this  coup  before  the  death  of  the  well-loved 
Dom  Pedro  II,  but  for  Deodoro’s  support. 
The  other  essay  details  the  career  of  the  Baron 
of  Rio  Branco,  probably  Brazil’s  greated  dates- 
man,  w'ho  won  for  her,  by  his  brilliant  defense 
of  her  claims  in  the  arbitration  of  several  border 
disputes,  nearly  a  million  square  kilometers  of 
territory. — James  Long.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Ivan  Monteiro  de  Barros  Lins.  Lope  de 
Vega.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Oliveira.  1935.  210 

pages. — An  echo  of  the  Lope  celebrations  from 
far  off  Brazil.  Three  conferences  by  Dr.  Lins 
read  in  the  capitol  during  Augu^  1935,  with 
all  the  accompanying  pomp  and  ceremony  so 
dear  to  Latin  Americans. 

The  author  proves  himself  a  well-informed 
Lope  student  and,  incidentally,  a  Still  better 
informed  historian  and  philosopher.  He  leans 
heavily  on  A.  Comte,  as  becomes  evident  at 
once  from  the  motto  of  the  first  conference: 
“Extincftis  Diis,  Deoque,  successit  Humani- 
tas!”  The  first  IcAure  is  devoted  to  the  historic 
background  of  Lope's  time — Lope's  life  and 
his  non-dramatic  producftion.  The  dramatic 
output  occupies  the  remaining  two  lectures. 
On  the  whole  Dr.  Lins  gives  us  much  pleasant 
reading  with  several  interesting  sidelights. 
The  LopiStas  will  be  thankful  for  the  publica- 
tion  of  these  lectures  in  book  form.  The  text 
is  in  Portuguese — but  all  quotations  are  left 
in  the  original. — Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

•  Clodomir  Vianna  Moog.  O  Ciclo  do 
Ouro  }{egro.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 

Globo.  1936.  153  pages.  7$000. — Vianna 
Moog,  a  young  Gaucho,  has  an  “opportunity” 
to  visit  Amazonas  after  the  revolution  of 
1932;  he  spent  two  years  there  as  a  political 
exile. 

Amazonia,  the  vast  Amazon  basin,  land  of 
“um  belo  horrivel,”  is  too  huge  a  subjedt  to 
be  treated  more  than  sketchily  in  these  vivid 
and  lyrical  impressions.  Particularly  interesting 
are  the  chapters  on  its  various  racial  types:  the 
Indians,  thoroughly  uncivilized  whether 
peaceful  or  savage;  the  unambitious  and  indo¬ 
lent  “caboclos,"  so  well  adapted  to  their  en¬ 
vironment;  the  “sertanejos,”  who  fled  the 
horrible  droughts  of  Ceara,  became  rubber 
hunters,  and  remained  to  suffer  from  floods 
and  fever;  European  adventurers  and  Syrian 
traders.  Rubber,  Brazil's  black  gold,  brought 
prosperity,  Englishmen  and  an  opera-house 
to  Amazonas;  and,  when  the  boom  went  boom, 
depression  and  despair. — James  Long.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  Adolfo  Faria  de  CaStro.  Impressoes  de 
arte.  Coimbra.  Coimbra  Editora.  1936. 

170  pages.  2$000. — A  collection  of  newspaper 
articles  on  various  aspects  of  contemporary 
Portuguese  art.  Each  of  several  of  the  chapters 
is  devoted  to  the  work  of  some  one  arti^.  One 
treats  of  women  painters  and  another  is  about 
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the  expositions  of  1925  and  1926.  There  arc 
numerous  illu^rations  representing  drawings 
in  carbon,  pencil  and  pen  and  ink.  One  chapter 
on  Ex'librismo  is  especially  intere^ing,  with 
four  specimens  of  this  kind  of  art,  which  has 
not  as  yet  received  the  critical  attention  it 
merits.  The  illiuftrations  of  the  text  represent 
a  variety  of  subjects,  nature  :5tudies,  portraits 
and  decorative  designs. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Comelio  Penna.  Fronteira.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Ariel.  1935.  230  pages.  6$000. — This 

novel  is  almost  purely  psychological.  The  per¬ 
sonages  described  are  nearly  all  di^indly 
morbid  and  abnormal.  The  central  figure  is  a 
woman  who  is  looked  upon  by  the  public  as 
a  saint,  and  believed  by  them  to  be  able  to 
perform  miracles.  Her  personality  is  considered 
sacred.  Yet  in  her  there  is  another  element 
which  is  inimical  to  piety,  and  in  certain  moods 
she  is  almo^  diabolical  in  her  hatred.  This  dual 
personality  is  further  complicated  by  a  deep, 
haunting  remorse  which  gnaws  at  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  holy  lady.  The  ^ory  is  intere^ing 
because  every  chapter  promises  to  reveal  to  us 
new  light  upon  the  human  soul,  but  disap¬ 
pointing  in  that  the  revelation  never  comes. 
One  closes  the  book  on  one  more  unsolved 
my^ery.  The  author  takes  pains  to  inform  us 
that  the  title  of  the  novel  refers  to  the  border¬ 
line  of  sanity,  which  his  heroine  does  not  cross. 
Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone 
behaving  as  she  does  can  be  sane. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jose  de  Alencar.  O  sertanejo.  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro.  Civiliza^ao  Brasileira.  1936. 409  pages. 

2$000. — A  good  example  of  the  true  Romantic 
novel,  embodying  features  reminiscent  of 
Cooper  and  Walter  Scott.  The  hero  even 
anticipates  traits  of  Tarzan,  holding  commun¬ 
ion,  as  he  does,  with  the  bea^s  on  a  human 
basis.  The  scene  of  the  action  is  eighteenth 
century  Brazil,  and  sugge^  that  life  in  the 
open  spaces  of  that  vaA  land  at  that  epoch  I 
was  almo^  medieval  in  its  austere  feudalism. 
Thus  the  rival  landed  proprietors  come  to  open 
warfare  because  the  capitao'mor,  Campelo, 
refuses  to  give  Flor,  his  daughter,  in  marriage 
to  Captain  Fragoso.  The  latter  tries  to  abdud 
the  girl,  and  is  foiled  in  this  by  the  young 
Gaucho  hero,  Arnaldo,  who  loves  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  though  unable  because  of  his  lowly  birth 
to  marry  her.  Then  Fragoso  makes  a  dired 
armed  attack  on  the  ranch.  He  is  repulsed,  and 
the  heroine  remains  unmarried,  though  Arnaldo 
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aill  loves  her.  The  Aory  is  well  written,  as 
befits  the  author,  one  of  the  be^t  of  Brazilian 
writers  of  any  epoch. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  C.  RSdulescu'Motru.  Voca^ia,  factor  ho' 
tarkor  in  cultura  popoarelor,  Bucureifti. 

Edit.  Casei  scoalelor.  1935. 151  pages.  40  lei. — 
Representative  of  energetic  personalism  in 
Roumanian  psychology,  M.  C.  Radulescu- 
Motru,  professor  at  the  Buchare^  University 
and  member  of  the  Roumanian  Academy, 
makes  in  this  ^udy  a  philosophical,  psycho- 
logical  and  sociological  inve^igation  of  the 
relations  between  vocation  and  the  selection 
of  a  profession. 

The  theoretical  side  of  this  ^udy  reaches 
its  climax  w'ith  the  ^tement  that  the  man 
conscious  of  his  vocation  is  guided  by  “the  in- 
aineft  of  uniqueness  of  the  moments  he  is  living 
through."  Endow'ed  with  a  refined  feeling  of 
time-appreciation  “the  man  with  a  mission  feels 
he  is  responsible  before  the  future,”  and  at¬ 
tempts  the  realization  of  all  his  possibilities 
by  “a  gradual  personalization  of  the  cosmic 
energy.”  In  facit  the  vexation  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  active  and  creative  dispositions  of  hu¬ 
man  personalities  to  the  demands  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  society  or  epoch.  The  pedagogical  value 
of  this  vocational  revelation  leads,  through  the 
seledion  of  a  profession,  to  a  social  equilibrium, 
the  charadleri^ics  of  which  are  adaptation 
and  assimilation. 

The  la^  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  psycho¬ 
logical  characterization  of  Roumanian  vexa¬ 
tion  and  messianism.  The  author's  belief  is 
that  the  progress  of  Roumanian  culture  is  due, 
up  to  the  present,  to  a  slow  evolution  of  the 
collective  spirit  of  the  masses  and  not  at  all 
to  the  affirmation  of  numerous  and  strong 
individual  vocations,  although  it  mu^  be 
said  that,  in  general,  the  future  of  culture 
depends  on  the  latter. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New' 
York  University. 

•  Lucian  Blaga.  Orizont  si  ^til  (Horizon  and 
Style).  BucureAi.  Edit.  Fundajia  pentru 

literaturS  si  arta  “Regele  Carol  11”.  1936.  192 
pages.  60  lei. — This  ^udy  treats  of  an  essen¬ 
tial  que^ion  in  the  philosophy  of  culture, 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  Ayle. 
The  author  criticizes  earlier  discussions  of  the 
matter,  especially  those  of  Oswald  Spengler, 
and  builds  up  his  own  theory  fixing  the  deter¬ 
minative  faclors  of  a  culture.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  muA  be 
sought  in  the  sub-conscious,  which  creates  its 


own  horizons  in  space  and  time,  differing  in 
^ruefture  from  the  horizons  of  conscious 
sensibility.  Besides  the  temporal  and  spatial 
horizon  of  the  sub-conscious,  M.  Blaga  gives 
three  other  determinative  factors  of  ^yle: 
the  affirmative  or  negative  accent,  that  is  to 
say  the  appreciation  or  nonappreciation  of 
the  horizon  tic  frame;  the  sense  of  advance, 
retreat  or  ^tionary  attitude  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  horizon;  and  the  creative  aspiration. 
All  these  conclusions  form  the  “^yli^ic 
fund,”  the  phenomenon  ^tyle  being  determined 
by  the  whole  constellation  of  these  fundamental 
factors  and  never  by  a  single  fadtor. — ].  S.  Rou- 
cel{.  New  York  University. 

•  Em.  Ciomac.  Poepi  armoniei  (The  poets 
of  harmony).  BucureSti.  Edit.  Fundapei 

pentru  literatura  si  arta  “Regele  Carol  II.” 
1936.  268  pages.  60  lei. — Em.  Ciomac  is  an 
expert  in  musical  matters.  Author  of  poems 
and  essays,  he  is  always  searching  for  a  har¬ 
monious  and  rhythmical  expression  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  he  should 
approach  the  great  musical  creators  with  love 
and  understanding.  In  The  Poets  of  Harmony, 
S.  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Verdi,  Brahms,  C.  Franck,  Mussorgsky,  De¬ 
bussy,  M.  Ravel  and  G.  Enescu  are  closely 
Studied  both  in  their  lives  and  in  their  work, 
so  that  the  reader  participates  emotionally 
in  their  Struggle  and  their  luminous  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  book  is  pleasant  reading  for  both  the 
musician  and  the  layman. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New 
York  University. 

•  C.  Antoniade.  Renaslerea  italiand.  Trei 
figuri  din  “Cinquecento.”  Bucurejfti.  Ed. 

Fundapa  pentru  literatura  si  arta  “Regele 
Carol  II.”  1935.  336  pages.  70  lei. — Already 
well  known  for  his  Studies  on  Carlyle  and 
Machiavelli,  M.  C.  Antoniade  presents  here 
three  famous  men  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Pietro  Aretino,  Francesco  Guicciardini  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Written  in  a  fluent,  clear 
Style  serving  a  sure  erudition,  this  w’ork  is 
deeply  interesting  by  the  nature  of  the  subjeeJt 
as  well  as  by  the  author's  firSt-rate  qualities. 
These  Studies  bring  to  life  again  a  tragic  and 
picturesque  epoch,  a  moSt  interesting  one  in 
the  spiritual  evolution  of  modem  humanity. — 
J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  Adrian  Maniu.  Cantece  de  dragon  si 
moarte  (Songs  of  Love  and  Death).  Bucu- 

reSti.  Ed.  Cultura  Nap'onala.  1935.  125  pages. 
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50  lei. — Adrian  Maniu  is  one  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  poets  who  have  contributed  toward 
bringing  a  change  in  Roumanian  poetry  during 
the  la^  twenty  years.  Maniu,  a  tormented 
soul,  endowed  with  a  powerful  sense  of  con- 
trails  and  of  coloring,  excels  generally  in 
twilight  tints.  He  loves  queer  pi(^tures  and 
unexpected  similes.  His  verses  are  unre^rained 
and  his  vocabulary  unusually  vigorous.  The 
author  of  these  Songs  of  love  and  death  joins 
in  a  surprisingly  happy  way  the  archaic  savor 
of  the  language  with  the  most  modem  feelings. 
Visions  of  ancient  chronicles  are  given  in 
extremely  bold  pictures.  Maniu  disdains  old 
patterns,  but  he  docs  endeavor  to  present  his 
poetical  vision  in  the  frame  of  Roumanian 
tradition.  In  his  poems  one  is  ^ruck  by  the 
note  of  spontaneous  originality  and  a  Grange, 
thrilling  accent. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York 
University. 

•  Eugen  Lovinescu.  Balauca.  Bucuresti. 
Edit.  Adevarul.  1935.  320  pages.  80  lei. — 

Well-known  for  his  va^t  activity  in  criticism 
evidenced  in  a  series  of  volumes  evaluating 
contemporary  Roumanian  literature,  Eugen 
Lovinescu  has  lately  devoted  himself  to  novel¬ 
writing.  Balauca  treats  of  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  Roumanian  poet  Mihail  Eminescu 
(1849-1889).  It  tells  of  the  love  between  the 
latter  and  Veronica  Micle.  The  novel  covers 
one  single  night,  at  Jassy,  where  Eminescu 
after  spending  his  evening  with  Creanga, 
Story-writer,  in  an  old  drinking-place,  dreams 
of  bygone  times  when  Jassy  was  the  Molda¬ 
vian  (Capital,  reviving  his  owm  romantic  love 
Story  w’ith  Veronica  Micle.  The  novel  has 
great  evocative  power.  Prominent  figures  in 
literature  and  culture  are  skilfully  and  pic¬ 
turesquely  presented  in  a  perfect  historic  at¬ 
mosphere  full  of  realism  based  on  Strict  docu¬ 
mentation.  A  literary  work  carried  out  with  all 
the  critic’s  shrewdness  and  with  all  the  imagin¬ 
ative  power  of  the  novelist. — J.  S.  Roucel{. 
New  York  University. 

•  Cezar  Petrcscu.  T^irvana.  Bucuresti.  Na- 
p'onala-Ciomei.  1936.  328  pages.  75  lei. — 

Clesar  Petrescu  began  last  year,  in  Luceafarul, 
the  fidional  presentation  of  Mihail  Eminescu 's 
romantic  life.  In  T^irvana,  he  continues  the 
evocation  of  the  tormented  youth  of  the 
great  Roumanian  pioneer  p>oet.  J^irvana  tells 
us  mainly  of  the  years  of  Study  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  after  1870.  Leaning  heavily  on 
the  available  documents  and  supplying  with 
plausible  intuition  the  gaps  in  his  infor- 
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mation,  the  author  depicts  powerfully  the 
youth  of  the  gifted  poet  hunted  to  death  by  a 
cruel  fate.  This  work  is  at  the  same  time  a  well 
documented  biography  and  a  thrilling  romance, 
in  which  there  appear  about  the  central  figure 
a  great  number  of  other  persons,  many  of  them 
historically  important,  skilfully  brought  to 
life  by  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  contempo¬ 
rary  novelists. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Mihailescu  Vintila.  Romdnea.  Bucuresti. 
Socec.  1936.  278  pages.  200  lei. — The 

professor  of  Geography  at  the  Bucharest  Uni¬ 
versity  offers  in  this  w'ork  a  synthesis  of  the 
physical  geography  of  Roumania.  The  work  is 
based  largely,  though  not  entirely,  on  personal 
investigations.  The  author  Studies  in  his  four¬ 
teen  chapters  the  relief,  rivers,  climate,  vege¬ 
tation  and  population  of  Roumania,  Studying 
certain  problems  more  thoroughly  than  has 
ever  been  done  before,  notably  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  in  which  arc  to  be  found,  the  au¬ 
thor  believes,  the  fundamental  features  of 
unity  of  the  Roumanian  soil.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  sketches,  diagrams,  geological  profiles  and 
photograph  plates.  The  bibliographical  li^  at 
the  end  contains  more  than  300  titles. — J.  S. 
Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  G.  Abramovich  i  F.  Golovcnchenko.  Rus- 
sl(aya  Literatura:  I. — G.  Abramovich,  B. 

Brainina,  A.  Egolin.  Russ^aya  Literatura:  II. 
Moskva.  Uchredgitz.  1935.  (New  York.  Book- 
niga).  $1.30. — The  latest  textbooks  for  the 
Study  of  Russian  literature  in  the  upper  grades 
of  secondary  schools  show  the  continuous 
broadening  of  the  official  mind  in  U.S.S.R. 
The  authors  present  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  field,  from  the  twelfth  century  epic 
Prince  Igor  to  Chekhov's  plays.  Each  author 
and  work  receives  adequate  treatment,  free 
from  the  narrow  and  artificial  bias  pracjticed  in 
the  Union  until  recently.  Obviously,  these 
text-books  omit  the  discussion  of  church  liter¬ 
ature,  which  in  old  days  comprised  the  bulk 
of  Study  up  to  the  period  of  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  literature. — A.  K. 

•  P.  Kerzhentsev.  Zhizn  Lenino.  Moskva. 
Partizdat.  (New  York.  Bookniga).  $1. — 

The  second,  improved,  edition  of  the  official 
biography  of  Lenin  is  clear  and  factual.  The 
author  makes  no  pretense  of  critical  analysis; 
he  merely  puts  together  authentic  facts,  which 
he  selects  from  all  sources  at  his  disposal. 
He  has  had  the  valuable  help  of  Lenin's  widow 
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and  of  his  old  and  close  comrades.  Since  the 
book  has  the  sanction  of  the  Party,  its  tone  is 
naturally  in  keeping  with  the  present  policies. 
As  a  history  this  biography  suffers  from  amaz' 
ing  omissions.  The  name  of  Trotsky,  for  ex' 
ample,  is  not  mentioned  even  in  connexion 
with  the  Civil  War. — A.  K. 

•  K.  I.  Tchukovsky.  Iskusilvo  pereinxia. 

Moskva-Leningrad.  Academia.  1936.  228 
pages.  4  rubles. — If  there  is  to  be  another 
great  age  of  translation,  resembling  the  Eliz' 
abethan,  it  will  doubtless  come  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  there  are  di^incft  signs  that 
such  an  age  has  already  begun  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  reason  is  simple,  and  twofold:  In  the  Br^st 
place,  thanks  to  the  prevailing  xenophobia  and 
anti'European  character  of  the  Czari^  regime 
and  its  social  fears,  as  well  as  to  the  illiteracy 
of  a  good  part  of  the  population,  the  major 
portion  of  the  world’s  classics  went  untrans- 
latcd  into  Russian,  and  the  task  accordingly 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  And  secondly, 
with  the  Bfty'two  nationalities  represented  in 
the  Union,  the  scope  and  significance  of  trans' 
lations  has  been  almost  inconceiv'ably  widened. 
The  Soviet  government  realizes  all  this,  and 
encourages  that  poor  plodding  fellow,  the 
translator,  by  elevating  him  to  something  like 
a  par  with  the  creative  writer. 

K.  I.  Tchukovsky  is  one  of  Russia's  veteran 
hands  at  the  job.  He  has  been  going  since  1905, 
or  somewhere  along  there.  He  is,  for  one 
thing,  the  recent,  and  not  so  recent,  translator 
of  Whitman,  and  well  may  ^and  in  the  posi' 
tion  of  teacher  of  the  art  to  his  younger  con' 
freres.  Possessing,  like  Mirsky,  an  amazingly 
intimate  acquaintance  with  English  and  Amer- 
ican,  as  well  as  other  literatures,  he  shows  him¬ 
self,  in  the  present  work,  a  ^ern — and  fear¬ 
less — preceptor.  Indeed,  after  perusing  his  li-<t 
of  the  unbelievable  boners  made  by  others 
(and  doesn't  every  translator  make  them?) 
one  wonders  that  he  has  any  friends  left — he 
must  go  provided  with  a  police  guard! 

Seriously,  his  treatise,  while  intended  for 
the  Soviets,  is  an  e.xcellent  textbook  on  the  art 
as  a  whole.  He  discusses  such  subjects  as  the 
social  character  of  the  translator's  task,  the 
cultivation  of  his  ear,  w'hich  he  Presses,  the 
queAion  of  Style,  of  textual  accuracy,  etc. 
Another  practitioner  may  frequently  disagree 
with  him,  but  his  views  are  provocative;  and 
his  own  excellence  at  his  trade  has  earned  him 
the  right  to  be  a  bit  dogmatic.  There  are 


notes  by  Gorky  and  Blok  in  an  appendix. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  A.  Fadeyev.  Posledni  iz  Udege.  Part  III. 

Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1936.  125  pages. 

2.25  rubles. — In  English  Fadeyev  is  known 
through  his  J^ineteen,  a  TolStoyesque  novel 
of  the  civil  wars  in  Siberia.  “The  La^  of 
Udege’’  is  also  laid  in  Siberia.  The  present 
volume,  the  third  but  not  the  laSt,  describes 
the  guerrilla  fighting  between  the  Whites 
and  the  Reds  in  the  Far  Ea^.  Against  this 
background  Fadeyev  unfolds  the  complex 
psychology  of  individual  men  and  women 
caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  political  and  scxial 
conflivfts.  The  main  charader,  Alyosha  Ma- 
lenky,  typifies  the  author's  conception  of  a 
Bolshevik,  for  whom  life  outside  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Party  is  unthinkable.  Yet,  in 
Alyosha's  friendship  for  Peter  Surkov,  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  a  good  Bolshevik 
is  not  devoid  of  emotional  receptivity.  The 
Story  will  apparently  go  on  indefinitely. — A.  K. 

•  Victor  Fink.  InoStranny  Legion.  Moskva. 

Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1935.  220  pages.  4  50 

rubles. — The  book  consists  of  thirteen  short 
Stories,  loosely  knit  together  as  episodes  in 
the  trenches,  lived  through  by  a  company  of 
the  Foreign  Legion.  The  author,  a  Russian 
Student  in  Paris,  joined  the  Legion  during  the 
war,  and  rubbed  elbow's  with  that  nondescript 
variety  of  human  backwash.  The  old  Legion¬ 
naires  were  brought  from  their  romantic  adven¬ 
tures  in  Africa  into  the  slimy  trenches  of 
Europe,  where  they  were  joined  by  new  re¬ 
cruits,  all  sorts  of  foreign  Students  and  vaga¬ 
bonds  who  happened  to  be  Stranded  in  wartime 
Paris.  Fink  gives  pointed  sketches  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  men,  in  their  mixed  brutality,  horse- 
sense,  sentimentality  and  superStitiousness. 
He  also  conveys  the  growth  of  intelligence  in 
the  group,  their  realization  of  war  as  a  ^upid 
mess  profitable  only  for  war-mongers.  The 
Style  has  a  Striking  catholicity.  Translated  into 
French,  it  would  sound  like  typical  poilu  dia¬ 
logue.  In  English,  it  would  pass  for  Heming- 
wayesque.  Yet  it  is  unmistakably  Russian. — 
A.  K. 

•  Leonid  Leonov.  Doroga  na  ol(ean.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Gihl.  1936.  626  pages.  2.50  rubles. — 

Leonov's  latest  novel  is  extremely  complex 
in  its  themes.  You  have  here  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  clash  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
subject  which  has  occupied  Leonov  in  his 
previous  works.  Within  this  large  theme 
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there  are  a  number  of  individual  themes  and 
counter-themes,  intricately  woven,  colliding 
and  separating,  then  picked  up  again.  The  com¬ 
plexity  makes  it  difficult  to  find  one's  bearings, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  takes  one  into  life 
itself,  with  its  inchoate  looseness  and  many- 
sidedness. 

One  of  the  tragic  motives  in  the  novel  is 
suggested  by  the  dying  Bolshevik,  Kurilov. 
It  seems  so  unju^  and  absurd,  to  see  a  life 
dynamically  adtive  and  unreservedly  dedicated 
to  the  building  of  a  new  order,  checked  and  cut 
short  by  some  physiological  my^ery,  cancer 
of  the  kidneys.  The  Bolsheviks  have  defied 
obstacles  and  barriers,  have  conquered  and 
subdued  enemies  and  elements,  have  trans¬ 
formed  even  so-called  “human  nature."  They 
have  not  yet  de^royed  physical  death.  Kurilov 
feels  cheated,  aoppjed  too  soon.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  death,  he  simply  refuses  to  die  when 
he  feels  so  alive  and  full  of  passion.  Leonov 
manages  to  adju^  Kurilov  to  his  final  ^ge. 
In^ead  of  going  sour,  Kurilov  acquires  a  finer 
sensitiveness.  Illness  becomes  conducive  to 
contemplation  and  introspection.  A  gentleness 
suffiises  his  la^  moments;  he  displays  unsus¬ 
pected  emotions,  love  for  children,  a  faculty 
of  thawing  such  frozen  ascetics  as  his  si^er 
Klavdia.  The  life  of  a  fighter  as  it  ebbs  away 
becomes  richer,  many-faceted,  many- voiced. 

Another  motive  in  the  complicated  pattern 
of  this  novel  is  the  clash  of  loyalties.  Here  are 
two  brothers  Protoklitov.  Their  father  was 
the  judge  who  had  exiled  Kurilov  to  Siberia. 
One  of  them  is  now  a  subordinate  of  Kurilov, 
working  under  an  assumed  name  and  con^nt- 
ly  fearing  recognition.  Kurilov  dies,  and  Proto¬ 
klitov  feels  bold  enough  to  win  membership 
in  the  Party.  His  brother,  however,  a  celebrated 
surgeon,  appears  on  the  ^ge,  and  betrays  his 
own  brother.  Under  the  newcon^itution  there 
will  be  no  need  of  hiding  one's  “social  origin.” 
—A.  K. 

•  Helge  Nelson.  }^ord' America.  Stockholm. 

Natur  och  Kultur.  1935. — These  two 
volumes  totalling  714  pages  are  based  on  the 
author's  own  inve^igations — covering  several 
years — of  the  topographical  and  cultural  char- 
acfleri^ics  of  the  North  American  continent. 
The  hiAorical  background  receives  thorough 
and  authoritative  treatment.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses,  among  other  things,  the  influence 
of  immigration,  devoting  a  fairly  large  space 
to  the  contributions  made  by  the  Swedish 
clement.  Equally  at  home  whether  he  discusses 


the  United  States  or  Canada,  Professor  Nelson 
has  produced  a  work  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  native  American.  The  numerous  illuArations 
enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  readable  and  full  of  human  intere^. — 
Flarry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Philh'ps  University. 

•  Waldemar  Hammenhog.  Svcns^e  Apollo. 

Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1935. — 

The  “Swedish  Apollo,”  whose  hi^ory  is  told 
in  this  book,  is  not  merely  an  insurance  com-  ^ 
pany.  It  is  a  living  personality  which  claims  the 
reader's  intere^  and  sympathy  as  a  human 
being  would  do.  Indeed,  when  at  the  end  of 
the  Aory  we  are  allowed  by  chance  to  see  one  | 
of  Sven  Berglund's  private  papers,  in  which  ^ 
he  expresses  in  terms  of  genuine  sentiment 
his  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  the  promising  ! 
“child”  at  the  tender  age  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  this  feeling  seems  only  natural  and 
proper.  The  roles  of  the  charadters — some 
thirty,  mo^  of  them  in  the  employ  of  the  i 

“Apollo” — are  made  to  center  around  the  ■ 

company,  although  their  private  lives  are  not 
entirely  excluded.  A  few  love  Tories  arc 
neatly  woven  into  the  general  plot.  And  if  in 
Pettersson  ^  Bendel  Hammenhog  show’ed  him¬ 
self  a  ma^er  at  depidling  the  swindler  and  the 
embezzler,  he  has  done  no  less  in  this  book. 
Besides  the  director,  whose  embezzlement  is  ; 
the  chief  cause  of  the  company's  failure,  he  j 
has  portrayed  some  minor  criminal  charadlers. 
SxKtis^e  Apollo  is  unique  in  its  field  and  can 
only  ^rengthen  the  high  reputation  which  the 
author  attained  through  his  three  earlier  books. 

— Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Stina  Palmborg.  Svdrhanterliga  bam. 

Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1935. — To 

Stina  Palmborg,  teaching  is  an  adventure,  a 
continual  exploring  of  new  territory.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  book,  based  on  her  schoolroom 
experiences,  is  not  merely  a  book  of  “cases” 
reported  in  an  impersonal  manner  by  a  psy¬ 
chology  experimenter.  For  although  she  is  well 
versed  in  the  modem  theories  of  pedagogy, 
this  purely  technical  knowledge  is  usually  kept 
in  the  background.  Her  class-room  difficulties  j 
seem  always  to  be  solved  through  a  happy  ' 
combination  of  good  common  sense,  deep  hu¬ 
man  sympathy,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  humor. 

The  characters,  mostly  from  the  less  fortunate  i 
classes  in  society,  are  of  widely  different  types,  1 
and,  naturally,  present  widely  varying  prob-  / 
lems.  There  is,  for  in^nce,  the  comparatively 
simple  case  of  the  talented  and  naturally  in- 
duArious  girl  whose  failure  in  her  school  work 
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is  caused  by  the  welbineant  but  nerve-racking 
“encouragement”  of  an  over-zealous  mother. 
Again,  there  is  the  highly  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  boy  whose  ^rong  urge  toward 
incendiarism  has  caused  his  premature  dismis¬ 
sal  from  the  sanitarium. — This  volume  should 
be  of  special  value  to  teachers  and  parents, 
in  faA  to  all  who  are  intere^ed  in  the  problems 
of  youth.  From  the  artiiftic  point  of  view,  too, 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  ^yle  is 
easy,  the  characters  well  depicted,  and  the 
ftory  element  fascinating. — Harry  V.  E.  Palm' 
blad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Hugo  Swensson.  Paul  Hoffman,  IdrO' 
ver}{sadjunl{t.  Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kul- 

tur.  1935. — La^  year  the  publishing  house 
“Natur  och  Kultur”  offered  prizes  for  the  beA 
Swedish  novels  portraying  some  profession  or 
calling.  Three  of  the  manuscripts  submitted 
were  awarded  prizes.  One  of  these  was  the 
book  under  review,  the  fir^  novel  written  in 
the  Swedish  language  which  portrays  the 
teacher  as  a  professional  man.  The  enthusiaAic 
reception  accorded  this  work  by  numerous 
critics  is  well  deserved. — The  author  follows 
his  hero,  a  secondary  school  teacher,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  probation  year  to  the  end  of 
his  a(^tive  service.  The  teachers  with  whom 
Hoffman  comes  in  contact  are  of  highly  differ¬ 
ent  types,  all  of  them  interesting,  all  of  them 
well  drawn.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  in  which  he  teaches;  each  has 
its  individual  atmosphere  which  the  reader 
is  made  to  feel.  While  everything  that  does 
not  come  properly  under  the  category  of 
teaching  or  pedagogy  has  been  either  omitted 
or  treated  in  a  few  words,  the  book  is  by  no 
means  technical.  It  is,  after  all,  the  human  side 
of  teaching  that  the  author — himself  a 
teacher  of  Swedish — is  interested  in.  A  book 
which  so  skilfully  portrays  the  academic  life 
as  it  appears  to  the  teacher  and  as  it  affecfts 
him,  occasionally  bringing  to  light  some  of  the 
hidden  workings  of  the  profession,  should  be 
interesting  to  those  who  know  school  life  only 
from  the  Student’s  point  of  view.  To  the 
teacher,  it  should  be  doubly  interesting.  Over 
the  reviewer,  at  least,  it  caSt  a  spell  as  few 
books  have  ever  done. — Harry  V.  E.  Palm' 
blad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Metod  Dolenc.  Pravna  zgodovina  za 
slovensl^  ozemlje  (A  Legal  History  of  the 

Slovene  Lands).  Ljubljana.  Akademska  za- 
lozba.  1935. — The  author  of  this  indispensable 
manual  of  Slovene  legal  history  is  professor 
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of  criminal  law  at  the  University  of  Ljubljana 
and  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subjeA. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  outlines  the  legal 
history  of  the  Slovenes  from  their  settlement 
in  the  lands  they  now  occupy  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion;  this  again  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
the  period  when  the  Slovenes  Still  had  their 
princes,  that  is  the  period  of  the  Magyar 
invasions,  and  the  period  when  the  foreign 
invader  subdued  the  Slovenes  and  brought  his 
legal  system  to  their  lands  with  their  Ger- 
manization.  In  the  second  part  of  his  history 
Prof.  Dolenc  discusses  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  in  1919,  and  the 
effedt  of  these  political  changes  on  the  legal 
system  of  the  Slovenes. — Anthony  J.  Klancar. 
Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Vladimir  Jur6i6.  Kal^p  su  umirali  hrvatslff 
l(njizevnici  (How  Croatian  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters  Died).  Zagreb.  Privately  Printed.  1936. — 
Vladimir  Jurdid  has  written  a  soul-Stirring 
book  on  the  sad  fate  of  Croatian  poets  and 
artists  in  the  laSt  ninety  years.  A  typical 
example  is  the  fate  of  the  most  gifted  Croa¬ 
tian  composer  of  this  period,  Lisinsky.  This 
talented  young  Croatian  sent  the  most  pa¬ 
thetic  letters  to  Ban  Baron  Josip  Jeladid,  to 
no  avail,  and  has  left  in  them  a  living  document 
of  the  tragedy  of  a  genius  who  had  to  teach 
children  music  for  fifty  cents  an  hour  in  order 
to  keep  from  Starving.  However  one-sided  this 
book  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fine  socio¬ 
logical  analysis  of  the  Yugoslav  creative  mind. 
— Anthony  J.  KlanSar.  Slovene  National  Lib¬ 
rary,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  F.  Marolt.  Tri  obredja  iz  Zilje  (Three 
Rituals  from  Zilje).  Ljubljana.  Glasbena 

Matica.  1935. — Most  German  SlaviSts  will 
attest  enthusiastically  to  the  richness  of  the 
folklore  of  the  Carinthian  Slovenes.  In  the  folk 
songs  of  these  Slovenes  have  been  preserved 
some  of  the  oldest  of  Slovene  rituals.  These 
rituals,  together  with  folk  songs  connected 
with  them,  especially  the  bridal  customs  to 
which  most  of  the  book  is  devoted,  are  beau¬ 
tifully  described  by  Dr.  Marolt,  who  is  head 
of  the  Folklore  Institute  in  Ljubljana.  The  text 
of  these  songs  is  further  made  interesting  by 
inclusion  of  their  melodies. — Anthony  J. 
Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

•  Fran  Susnik.  Pregled  svetovne  literature 
(Survey  of  World  Literature).  Maribor. 
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Tiskama  sv.  Cirila.  1936. — What  is  mo^  im' 
portant  in  this  ^ti^ical  survey  of  world  litera- 
ture  is  the  section  dealing  with  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  to  which  more  than 
half  the  book  is  devoted.  Minor  Slavic  liter- 
atures,  such  as  the  Yugloslav,  Bulgarian,  and 
Slovak,  are  given  adequate  discussion.  After 
sketching  the  literary  development  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  the  writer  goes  on  to  outline  the  life  and 
works  of  Its  great  writers.  The  chief  value  of 
the  work,  however,  lies  in  its  exhauAive 
bibliography  of  translations  from  world  liter¬ 
ature  and  its  references  for  future  study,  which 
are  mo^ly  in  German. — Anthony  J.  Klancar. 
Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Anton  Ingolic.  Lul{arji  (Onion-Growers). 

Maribor.  Tiskovna  salozba.  1936. — This 

fir^  novel  by  a  young  Slovene  writer  of  un¬ 
usual  promise  deals  with  an  intere^ing  part 
of  Yugoslavia,  not  yet  explored  by  Yugo¬ 
slav  writers.  In  Lukaria  the  growing  of  onions 
plays  a  big  part  in  the  lives  of  the  natives. 
The  Aor>'  has  to  do  with  two  peasants, 
Jemcj,  an  ex  Russian  prisoner  of  war,  and 
Drej5,  the  village  organic,  and  their  fight  in 
the  agrarian  reform  after  the  war  for  the  right 
of  the  onion-growers  to  their  share  of  the  con¬ 
fiscated  manorial  lands.  A  natural!^,  Ingolic 
tells  a  powerful  ^ory  of  a  melancholy  people 
who  fight  grimly  to  the  la^  for  their  native 
soil. — Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Slovene  National 
Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Luka  Perkovic.  P^ovcle  (Tales).  Zagreb. 

Matica  Hrvatska.  1935. — It  is  significant 

that  mo^  critics  consider  Perkovid  “the 
Chekhov  of  our  modern  ^or>'-tellers.”  There 
is  truth  in  the  comparison,  as  this  collection  of 
tales,  probing  into  the  sombre  little  dramas  of 
his  native  Croatia,  will  show.  His  tales  breathe 
love  of  his  native  soil,  its  villages  and  peasants. 
The  novellc  is  a  popular  literary  form  with  the 
Yugoslav  writers  and  finds  a  consummate 
ma^er  in  Perkovid. — Anthony  J.  Klancar. 
Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AAA 

“If  only  because  of  the  greater  weight  of 
the  population  behind  it,  the  American  form 
of  English  seems  defined  to  usurp  the  natural 
leadership  of  British  English,  and  to  determine 
the  general  course  of  the  language  hereafter. 
But  its  chief  advantage  in  this  druggie  is  the 
fad  that  its  daring  experiments  lie  in  the  grand 
tradition  of  English,  and  are  signs  of  its  in¬ 
curable  normalcy  and  abounding  vigor.” — 
H.  L.  Mencken. 


“.  .  .Marx  in  his  appreciations  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus,  Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Balzac, 
never  applied  the  Marxi^  approach  to  liter¬ 
ature.  That  job  was  left  for  the  Marxians, 
who,  unable  to  ^and  on  their  own  legs  and 
say  what  they  think  without  authoritarian 
support,  used  Marx  as  a  guide  for  something 
in  which  Marx  himself  felt  no  such  guide  was 
necessary.” — V.  F.  Calverton,  in  The  Modem 
Monthly. 

“Sir  Charles  Marion  announces  that  the 
ancient  Israelites  of  Palc^inc  antedated  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  knowledge  of  writing,  as  a 
result  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Welcome 
Archaeological  Expedition  at  the  Biblical 
city  of  Lachish,  which  proved  that  the  Sinai 
alphabetical  writing  had  been  used  there  a 
century  after  Moses.  Script  found  on  pottery 
dug  from  the  Lachish  ruins  was  the  parent  of 
Phoenician  writing,  from  which  the  modem 
alphabet  is  derived.” — The  Jewish  Forum, 
New  York  City. 

“Mussolini  is  Bcllerophon  mounted  on 
Pegasus,  and  Bolshevism  is  the  Amazon  he 
killed.  He  is  therefore,  in  that  rcspedl,  our  ruler, 
our  king.  Spain  was  menaced  with  de^rudtion 
by  the  same  plague.  But  the  land  of  poetry, 
of  art,  of  love  and  of  Catholicism  is  not  willing 
to  die.  She  is  freeing  herself.  So  we  cry;  Long 
live  Spain!  And  our  cry  has  a  double  signif¬ 
icance  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  Latin  tradition  and  it 
is  the  Archangel's  cry  of  fire.” — Jean  Royere 
in  La  Phalange. 

“M.  Paul  Claudel  Judies  the  problem  of 
the  American  debt  ‘under  its  moral  aspect,’  and 
suggeAs  that  the  United  States  be  reimbursed 
through  an  arrangement  by  which  the  French 
government  defrays  each  year  a  part  of  the 
expenses  of  touri^s  or  indents.” — Amerique, 
New  York. 

“Montherlant  lacks  the  feeling  for  inter¬ 
action.  His  excesses  are  too  much  a  matter  of 
in^inct.  The  notion  of  sin  is  absent  from  his 
work.  The  drama,  in  his  work,  is  not  the  con¬ 
flict  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  the  druggie  again^ 
external  fatality.  Beyond  the  precincts  of  good 
and  evil,  he  intoxicates  himself  with  defiance. 
But  at  times  satiety  or  lassitude  bring  him  face 
to  face  with  the  void,  face  to  face  with 
absence.  .  .” — Max-Pol  Fauchet,  in  Esprit. 

Professor  Vladeta  Popovich  has  been  elected 
the  fir^  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  Belgrade  University. 

A  large  cinema  town  where  great  mass 
scenes  may  be  filmed  has  been  built  a  short 
di^nce  from  Leningrad,  at  Ozeiki. 
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The  completion  of  Karl  Augu^  Kuubach's 
Die  Literaturgeschichtsschreibung  unserer 
Zeit,  in  Die  neue  Literatur  of  Leipzig,  is  an 
event  of  considerable  importance.  The  fir^  in- 
Raiment  appeared  in  June,  1934,  the  second 
in  February,  1935,  and  the  third  and  final 
section  in  September,  1936.  Brought  together 
into  a  single  brochure,  this  survey  would  make 
a  useful  reference  work  for  any  library.  The 
author  may  not  have  seen  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  but  he  has  not  changed  his  point 
of  view  from  his  fir^  page  to  his  la^  (a  state- 
ment  which  cannot  be  made  so  unreservedly 
of  several  works  he  discusses — witness  Hans 
Naumann’s  perilous  mid^ream  abandonment 
of  the  melancholy  nag  of  Expressionism  for  the 
snorting  charger  of  Heroic -Chosen- People-ism, 
or  the  lack  of  pre-Nazi  and  po^-Nazi  uniform¬ 
ity  in  such  series  as  Dr.  Heinz  Kindermann’s 
Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicklungsreihen  (Re¬ 
clam)  and  Oskar  Walzel’s  Handbuch  der  Liter  a' 
turwissenschaft  (Athenaion).  Kutzbach  began 
his  review  after  the  present  government  was 
firmly  e^ablished,  so  that  he  had  no  such  prob¬ 
lem  as  Hans  Naumann's,  but  his  frank,  honest 
and  sensible  treatment  of  the  literary  situation 
in  Germany  makes  an  excellent  impression. 
Excited  foreigners  and  embittered  German 
exiles  who  criticize  the  Germans  at  home  for 
not  butting  their  heads  against  a  ^one  wall 
are  in  danger  of  making  matters  worse  instead 
of  better.  And  as  for  the  literary  produA  of 
the  National  Socially  Bundesfrei^taat,  Kutz- 
bach  is  entirely  right  in  calmly  expecting  his 
literary  countrymen  to  produce  more  ardent 
my^icism  and  excited  exhortation  than  sage 
philosophy,  and  to  take  orders  as  to  what 
and  how  rather  from  Berlin  than  from  Am- 
^erdam  or  New  York.  “Can  the  fig  tree,”  in¬ 
quires  the  Apo^le  James,  “bear  olive  berries?” 
A  nation’s  writing  mu^  express  the  mood  of 
the  nation  at  that  particular  period,  and  with 


all  reasonable  discount  for  regimentation, 
Germany  is  necessarily  putting  her  present 
mood  into  her  present  books.  Nazi  hi^ories  of 
literature  quite  naturally  reflect  the  good  and 
bad  features  of  Nazism,  and  Herr  Kutzbach, 
with  excellent  objectivity,  takes  this  necessity 
for  granted. 

His  fir^  article  appeared  a  few  months  after 
the  sixth  edition  of  Hans  Naumann’s  Die 
deutschc  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart  (Metzler) 
and  the  thirteenth-fourteenth  edition  of  Adolf 
Bartel’s  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur 
(We^ermann),  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  a 
comparative  evaluation  of  these  two  equally 
orthodox  and  equally  valuable  manuals  whose 
complete  difference  of  tone  proves  that  Gleich- 
schaltung  has  topped  a  long  way  this  side  of 
the  obliteration  of  temperamental  differences 
in  individual  critics.  The  bland  finality  of  old 
Adolf  Bartel’s  judgments,  his  ccxil  “I  have 
spoken”  which  he  makes  no  effort  to  buttress 
with  argument  or  explanation,  have  often 
kncxrked  this  editor  all  of  a  heap.  Kutzbach 
mentions  later  in  his  article  another  work  of 
Bartels’  that  has  not  found  its  way  to  this 
office,  a  600  page  Einfuhrung  in  das  deutsche 
Schrifttum  fur  deutsche  J^enschen  (Koehler  6^ 
Amelang,  1933),  which  mentions  1500  German 
writers  of  the  period  and  liits  approximately 
10,000  of  their  ma^erpieces!  Naumann’s  li^  is 
much  more  selective  than  Bartels’,  his  admira¬ 
tions  are  much  more  dithyrambically  phrased 
(the  old  war-horse  Bartels  has  written  plays 
and  poetry  as  well  as  hi^ories  of  literature,  but 
his  judgment  of  his  own  creative  work,  as 
quietly  final  as  all  his  other  judgments,  is  “ein 
grosser  Dichter  bin  ich  eben  nicht,”  and  no 
mail-order  catalogue  compiler  was  ever  more 
matter-of'facit  than  the  literary  hi^orian  Bar¬ 
tels),  and  Naumann’s  opinions  of  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  authors  sometimes  go  exactly  counter 
to  the  older  critic’s.  But  both  hi^ories  are  im- 
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portant  and  refled  credit  on  German  scholar- 
ship. 

Kutzbach  mentions  a  score  or  more  of  other 
valuable  long  hidories  like  Paul  Fechter's  Dich- 
tung  der  Deutschen  (Deutsche  Buch-Gcmein- 
schaft),  simulating  little  pamphlets  like  Fried¬ 
rich  von  der  Leyen's  Deutsche  Dichtung  und 
deutsches  Wesen  (SchafFSein,  Koln),  and  monu¬ 
mental  anthologies  like  Kindermann’s  310- 
volume  Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicf(lungS' 
reihen  (Reclam).  Confronted  with  this  array  of 
critical  and  informational  aids  to  the  Sudy 
of  modern  German  literature,  Germany's 
severed  critics  mud  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
even  though  Germany's  recent  experiences  and 
present  philosophy  are  not  such  as  to  foder 
a  literary  output  which  outsiders  can  always 
read  with  underdanding  and  sympathy,  Ger¬ 
man  publishers,  critics  and  scholars  today  are 
as  charaderidically  serious,  well  informed,  in- 
dudrious  and  zealous  as  their  durdy  fathers 
were.  Many  of  the  German  books  that  pour 
into  this  office  condantly  are  models  of  the 
printer's  and  the  bookmaker's  art.  Even  though 
they  are  not  always  as  pleasing  inside  as  out, 
any  reader  who  is  not  blind  with  prejudice  will 
And  good  books  among  them,  and  will  And 
charitable  explanation  for  the  others.  Tout 
com prendre.  .  . 

A 

The  biographical  didionary  of  contempo- 
raries,containing  in  one  convenient  volume  the 
essential  data  concerning  a  very  large  number 
of  more  or  less  eminent  personalities,  seems  to 
have  thriven  bed  on  soil  where  English  is  the 
official  language.  The  English  Who's  Who  and 
especially  Who's  Who  in  America  have  found 
it  possible  to  include  thousands  of  biograph¬ 
ical  notes,  reaching  even  the  honed  second- 
raters  of  some  little  importance,  and  they  have 
done  wisely  in  taking  in  so  much  territory, 
even  though  their  facilities  for  deciding  which 
second-raters  should  be  included  and  which 
ignored  have  been  far  from  perfedt  and  have 
exposed  them  to  presumably  baseless  charges 
of  venality  and  openness  to  personal  influence. 
Who's  Who  in  America  as  a  work  of  reference 
is  only  less  useful  than  the  dictionary.  It  has 
grown  so  completely  indispensable  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  one  of  the  sohded  and  mod  proAtable 
publishing  enterprises  in  exidence.  Why 
haven't  the  continental  European  Who's  Whos 
made  a  similar  place  for  themselves?  The  Ger¬ 
man  Wer  i^'s  has  published  nine  or  ten  edi¬ 
tions  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  its  1 5, (XX) 
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names  appear  to  be  less  effectively  chosen  than 
the  31,000  or  so  of  the  American  manual  (it 
will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  to  total 
population  in  the  two  countries  is  not  greatly 
different),  and  we  have  the  impression  that  it 
has  been  less  successful  than  ours.  The  Italian 
Chi  e  is  growing  and  improving,  but  the  slender 
French  ^ui  etes'vous  slipped  into  oblivion  a 
dozen  years  ago.  We  have  before  us  a  hopeful 
successor  to  the  etes'xx)us.  Bravely  ignoring 
the  type  of  catch-word  title  inaugurated  by 
the  earlied  Who's  Who,  it  is  merely  the  Dic- 
tionruiire  ?{ational  des  Contemporains.  The  en¬ 
terprise  is  directed  by  Nath  Imbert,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Lajeunesse  in  Paris,  collaborators  are 
Fortunat  Strowski,  Paul  Reboux,  Professor 
Paul  Becquerel,  Leon  Treich,  Andre  (Uoeuroy, 
and  other  leaders  in  their  respective  Aelds  of 
activity.  It  is  elegantly  got  up  and  cods  as 
much  as  a  small  library — which,  in  fact,  it  is. 
Each  biography  receives  from  a  full  beautiful 
big  page  to  a  quarter  page.  The  average  is  about 
half  a  page,  so  that  the  600  pages  deal  with 
fewer  than  1500  personalities.  The  publisher 
promises  supplementary  volumes  which  will 
bring  the  number  of  names  to  “plusieurs  mil- 
liers.”  But  he  declines  to  commit  himself  as  to 
the  number  or  date  of  these  additional  volumes. 
The  present  work  as  it  dands  now  can  be 
depended  on  to  contain  all  names  which  for 
any  reason  might  be  denominated  “household 
words,”  from  Paul  Valery  to  Maurice  Deko- 
bra  and  Maurice  Chevalier,  but  below  these 
top-liners,  one  never  knows  what  one  will  And. 
The  editor  writes  as  if  there  never  had  been  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  contemporaries  be¬ 
fore,  and  as  a  matter  of  fad  his  plan  has  very 
little  in  common  with  the  jauntily  labeled 
Who's  Whos  with  contents  rather  datidical 
than  evaluative.  The  new  Dictionary,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  full-page  biographies,  has  suavely 
written  but  shrewd  and  illuminating  essaylets 
which  give  much  more  than  dates  and  a  lid 
of  works.  There  is  even  now  and  then  a  touch 
of  malice  that  makes  it  almod  spicy  reading. 
Thus  we  learn  that  there  is  in  France  a  higher 
honor  than  that  of  belonging  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  namely  the  honor  of  declining  that 
honor;  that  Mme  Delarue-Mardrus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  emulated  Caesar  on  the  Lupercal  by  thrice 
refusing  the  didindlion,  as  have  Francis  Jam- 
mes  and  Maurice  Ravel. — We  are  not  sure  that 
this  more  selective  and  more  elaborate  type  of 
contemporary  biographical  dictionary  can  take 
the  place  of  the  more  catholic  sort,  but  we  like 
the  b(X)k  and  expect  to  And  it  endlessly  useful. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILMS  AT 
“INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE” 

By  OTTO  F.  BOND 


•  AUotria.  Tobis'Europa  Film,  1936.  Di- 
rented  by  Willi  For^t.  Music  by  Peter 

Kreuder.  Ca^:  Jenny  Jugo  (Gaby),  Renate 
Muller  (Viola),  Heinz  Ruhmann  (David),  and 
Adolf  Wohlbruck  (Philip).  In  German,  with' 
out  English  sub'titles.  Running  time:  102 
minutes. 

A  gay,  Viennese  fantasy,  rightly  entitled 
Hol(um.  It  is  a  modernized  revolving'door 
comedy,  sub^ituting  three  bedrooms  for  the 
outmoded  door  as  a  means  of  scrambling  and 
unscrambling  the  whimsical  exchange  of  rela' 
tions  between  husband  David,  wife  Gaby, 
huntress  Viola,  and  philanderer  Philip.  In 
spite  of  the  sophi^ication  of  the  intrigue,  art 
moderne  trappings,  high'life  cafes,  cocktails, 
ocean  liners,  a  Riviera  autO'race,  sleepings, 
and  the  late^  Viennese  ^yles  in  evening  (and 
night)  wear,  the  play  runs  an  inoffensive  if 
daring  course,  with  sympathetic  acting  by 
Ruhmann  and  Jugo  and  no  end  of  frothy  but 
entertaining  nonsense.  If  one  does  not  insiA 
upon  plot  and  plausibility,  this  buoyant  film 
of  blind  man’s  bluff  should  cheer  a  dull  even' 
ing,  debght  the  eye  and  ear,  and  relax  the 
mind. 

•  El  Podcroso  Caballero.  Iberica  production, 
Orphea  Films,  Barcelona,  1936.  Directed 

by  Maximo  Nosseck.  Dialogue  film  comedy 
with  lyrics,  starring  Casimiro  Ortas  as  fir^ 
vagabond  Baldomero,  A.  Ca^rito  as  second 
vagabond  Hilario,  R.  Medina  as  third  vaga' 
bond  Liborio,  Hilda  Moreno  (Mercedes), 
Bonanova  (Ricardo),  Oily  Gebauer  (Mizzi), 
and  Pepe  the  Monkey.  No  English  titles. 
Running  time:  approximately  100  minutes. 

The  more  one  sees  of  musical  film  comedy 
actors,  the  more  one  likes  monkeys.  It  is  Pepe, 
the  irresi^ible,  sure-fire  character  monkey,  that 


saves  this  alley-can  of  ancient  film  and  ^ge 
tricks,  grimaces,  imbroglios  and  sentiment  from 
the  dump  of  celluloid  rubbish.  Three  care-free 
Barcelona  bums  and  a  monkey  pool  their 
resources,  evade  the  law,  win  by  mischance 
a  lottery  sweepstakes,  proceed  to  celebrate 
according  to  the  Continental  poor  man's  idea 
of  a  rich  man's  good  time  (and  a  monkey's!), 
get  properly  plucked  by  international  crooks, 
and  settle  down  light-heartedly  to  shoe-shin¬ 
ing  to  the  music  of  a  barrel-organ  and  the  antics 
of  Pepe. 

With  some  tuneful  music,  good  photog¬ 
raphy,  a  minimum  of  dialogue,  action  even 
without  objectives,  buffoonery  old  but  infec¬ 
tious,  a  gamut  of  fiin  that  reaches  from  a  low 
IQ  to  something  suggestive  of  Rene  Clair, 
Stout  Fellow  is  an  odd  mixture  of  music-hall 
values  and  C^ixotic  philosophy.  The  speech  is 
rapid,  colloquial,  but  good  CaStillian,  although 
Strained  at  times  through  false  whiskers, 
salad,  vest  Straps,  and  inebriate  weeping.  Mon¬ 
key  manners  under  a  Spanish  sky. 

•  ^ueSl.  Produced  by  P.  C.  L.,  Tokyo, 
1936.  American  agent:  The  International 
Film  Bureau,  Chicago.  Dramatized  from  the 
book.  Two  Wives,  by  Nakano.  Directed  by 
Kimio  Naruse;  photographed  by  Hiroshi 
Suzuki.  The  caSt  includes  Sachiko  Chiba  (the 
Daughter  Kimiko),  Sadao  (Shunsaku  the 
Father),  Oakawa  (Seiji  the  Youth),  Yuriko 
Hayabusa  (Oyuki  the  Other  Woman),  K. 
Fujiwara  (the  Uncle),  and  Tomoko  Ito  (Et- 
suko  the  Mother).  In  Japanese,  with  excellent 
English  sub-titles.  Running  time:  approxi¬ 
mately  100  minutes. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  who  sees  this 
Japanese  film  drama  will  easily  lose  it  from 
memory.  It  has  the  curious,  fascinating  blend 
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of  realism  and  idealism  found  in  Japanese 
poetry  and  old  prints,  its  emotional  and  pic' 
torial  lights  and  shade  etching  the  timeless 
theme  of  two  women  and  a  man,  and  the  good 
and  the  evil  inherent  in  their  relations. 

While  the  visionary  Shunsaku  searches  for 
gold  in  the  mountains  and  his  geisha  mate, 
Oyuki,  toils  in  the  village  for  his  and  their  chih 
dren's  sake,  back  in  Tokio  the  deserted  wife, 
Etsuko,  composes  empty  verse  for  the  daily 
papers  and  lives  from  the  labor  of  her  daughter 
Kimiko  and  the  unsuspected  remittances  of 
the  Other  Woman.  To  re^ore  the  broken 
home  life  and  settle  various  social  obligations, 
Kimiko  journeys  to  the  mountain  village  and 
“borrow’s"  her  father  for  a  few  days,  but  there 
can  be  no  reconciliation.  Once  the  social  obli- 
gations  are  filled,  Shunsaku  returns  to  his  quest 
of  elusive  metal,  and  Etsuko  to  her  quest  of 
elusive  words.  That  is  all. 

No  wasted  w'ord,  no  needless  gesture,  no 
single  exaggeration  of  pose,  movement,  tone 
or  expression;  what  an  objecit  lesson  in  the 
interpretation  of  thought  readlions  for  the 
Western  film  producer!  Here  is  a  drama  of  the 
old  and  the  new  Japan,  poignant  beyond 
words,  real  wnth  the  reality  of  texlay  in  city 
and  province,  running  like  a  brcxik  over  the 
shallows  and  depths  of  human  existence,  now’ 
sparkling  w’ith  joy,  aspiration,  promise,  ful¬ 
fillment,  now  muddy  W’ith  broken  vows,  human 
wrongs,  sorrow’  and  disillusionment.  It  refle«As 
the  life-stream  of  another  people,  one  not  un¬ 
like  ours  in  its  essentials,  its  obstacles,  its 
final  objertives.  nullifies  Madame  But' 

terfly. 

The  aefting  presents  an  amazing  specftacle 
of  self-forgetfulness  in  charaefter,  of  complete 
control  of  voice,  hands,  body  and  fece,  through¬ 
out  the  swift  interchange  of  mood  and  the 
sketched  play  of  emotions,  of  constant  poise 
and  ease  of  aeftion,  of  refinement  and  restraint 
in  interpretation.  The  spe«ftator  is  left  in  little 
short  of  wonderment.  And  that  is  a  rare  ex¬ 
perience  at  motion  picture  plays. 

•  }^otes.  France  bemoans  the  exodus  of 
Julien  Duvivier,  Cecile  Sorel,  Harry 
Baur  and  Fernand  Gravey  to  Hollywcxxi;  of 
Rene  Clair  and  Jacques  Feyder  to  England. 
— The  original  French  version  of  Les  Misera' 
bles.  Starring  Harry  Baur,  has  been  skilfully 
reduced  from  a  6-hour  film  to  a  3-hour  film,  and 
is  again  available  in  the  United  States. — New 
prints  in  both  16mm  and  35mm  films,  with 
English  sub-titles,  are  available  now  for  Emil 


und  die  Detel(tive. — Henri  Bernstein  is  w’riting 
a  film  pby  for  Criterion  Films,  Starring  Doug¬ 
las  Fairbanks,  Jr. — Max  Reinhardt  is  in 
Paris,  documenting  the  Danton  of  Romain 
Rolland,  for  which  Korngold  is  preparing  the 
musical  setting.  It  w’ill  be  more  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  than  Danton. — Benoit-Levy  and  Marie 
Epstein  are  filming  Vicky  Baum's  Helaie  Wil- 
/ur,  as  Helene,  Starring  Madeline  Renaud  of 
La  Maternelle  fame. — University  of  Chicago. 

AAA 

No.  2  of  Reinsla  de  las  Indias,  published  by 
the  Ministerio  de  Educaci6n  Nacional,  in 
Bogota,  is  notable  for  its  magnificent  illus¬ 
trations,  especially  those  accompanying  CJsar 
Uribe  Piedrahita's  article  on  Arte  ^uimbaya 
and  an  unsigned  report  on  Desaibrimientos 
arqueologicos  en  Inza. 

Unhersidad,  the  excellent  “Mensual  de 
cultura  popular”  distributed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mexico,  is  published  in  an  edition  of 
20,000  copies. 

The  “Koninklyke  Vlaamsche  Academic” 
(Royal  Flemish  Academy)  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  on  October  4,  1936. 

“A  bust  w’hich  Romain  Rolland  considers 
one  of  the  moSt  successful  ever  executed  of 
him  has  been  made  by  Mitchell  Fields,  New 
York  sculptor  now  working  in  Moscow  on  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow’ship,  for  the  Gorky  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  of  Culture  and  ReSt.  The  sculpture, 
which  will  be  unveiled,  it  is  expected,  on  the 
great  French  w’riter's  71^  birthday  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  will  be  ca^  in  bronze.  Subsequently, 
copies  will  be  produced  for  use  in  other  Soviet  j 
parks,  schcxjls,  libraries  and  cultural  inStitu-  i 
tions.” — Moscow  T^ews. 

Moscow  is  said  to  have  now  2,252  public 
libraries,  with  a  total  of  42,783,187  volumes. 

“Is  tourism  prejudicial  to  literature?  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  order  to  penetrate  the  soul  of  a  people 
a  very  few  days  are  sufficient.  .  .  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  sensibility  and  culture.  It  is  necessary’ 
too,  that  the  w’riter  make  his  visit  at  a  propi¬ 
tious  moment,  and  that  he  be  an  observant 
nature,  an  arti^  and  a  man  of  ideas.  Chateau¬ 
briand  was  in  Paleftine  four  or  five  days  and 
he  w’as  not  in  a  position  to  make  the  be^  use 
of  his  time,  yet  some  of  his  descriptions  of  that 
country  have  never  been  surpassed.” — Manuel 
Galvez,  in  Cervantes,  Havana. 

The  fir^  complete  Yugoslav  translation  of 
the  Koran,  containing  1,000  pages,  has  gone 
to  press  at  Sarajevo.  An  Arab  text  is  included 
parallel  with  the  translation. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

★Tony  Catta.  Vn  Romancier  de  Vraie  France: 
Rene  Bazin.  Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1936.  215 
pp.  15  francs. — His  Mature  increases. 

★Leon  Cote.  LJn  grand  poke  Catholique,  At' 
mand  Godoy.  Paris.  Vitte.  1936.  73  pp. — An 
analysis  of  his  art  and  a  ^udy  of  his  spiritual 
development. 

★Tri^an  Deremc.  L'Escargot  bleu.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1936.  280  pp. — Mo^ly  about  poets  and 
poetry. 

★Jacques  Madaule.  Le  Drarne  de  Paul  Claudel. 
Paris.  Desclec  de  Brouwer.  1936.  355  pp.  18 
francs. — Analyses:  from  Tete  d'Or  to  Soulier 
de  Satin. 

icMaitre  Renart.  Paris.  Crw.  1936.  269  pp. 
18  francs. — Text  in  the  version  of  Paulin  Paris. 
Illu^rations  of  Guy  Dollina. 

★Georges  M^utis.  Eschyle  et  la  Tnlogie. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  285  pp.  25  francs. — His 
personality  and  his  work. 

★Jose^  Munoz  Escamez.  La  Poesie  Espagnole. 
Paris,  ^itions  de  I'^ureuil.  163  pp.  13  francs. 
— From  the  epics  to  the  present. 

★Marcel  Prou^.  Correspondance  Cenkrale. 
Paris.  Plon.  1936.  281  pp. — No.  6.  Let' 
ters  to  M.  and  Mme  Emile  Straus,  and  some 
replies. 

★Le  Roman  de  Renard.  Paris.  Nathan.  1936. 
192  pp.  15  and  16.50  francs. — Modem  prose 
by  Gisele  Vallerey. 

★Maurice  Sachs.  Andre  Cide.  Paris.  Denoel  et 
Steele.  1936.  124  pp.  6  francs. — Portrait 
of  a  modern. 

★Erne^  Seilliere.  David'Herbert  Lawrence  et 
les  recentes  ideologies  allemandes.  Paris.  Boivin. 
1936.  282  pp.  15  francs. — Lawrence  as  the  re- 
incarnation  of  Rousseau. 

★Albert  Thibaudet.  Hiftoire  de  la  Litterature 
Franfaise.  Paris.  Stock.  1936. 587  PP-  25  francs. 
— From  1789  to  the  present. 


★Paul  Vaillant'Couturier.  Au  Service  de  VEs' 
prit.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1936.^32  pp.  1  franc. — “Pour  la  convocation 
des  EtatS'Generaux  de  Plntelligence  Fran- 
9aise.“ 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Alex  Alexis.  Amours  d  Montparnasse.  Pa- 
ris.  Fercnczi.  1936.  254  pp.  12  francs. — “Fem- 
mes  et  illusions,  art  et  anarchie,  alcool  et 
misere.” 

★Marcel  Ayme.  Le  Moulin  de  la  Sourdine. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  233  pp. — From  school 
into  life. 

★Georges  Barbarin.  Jesusa  de  Guipuzcoa.  Pa- 
ris.  Calmann-Levy.  1936.  228  pp.  15  francs. — 
Novel  of  the  unre^  in  Spain. 

★Marcel  Barbotte.  Les  Montagnes  Bleues. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1936.  189  pp.  12  francs. — 
A  fir^  novel;  scene  Morvan. 

★Germaine  Beaumont.  La  longue  ?{uit.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1936.  305  pp.  15  francs. — 
Which  is  death. 

★Pierre  Benoit.  Saint  Jean  d'Acre.  Paris.  Ah 
bin  Michel.  1936. 251  pp.  15  francs. — A  novel¬ 
ette  of  the  Crusades,  followed  by  three  short 
Tories. 

★Marc  Bernard.  Rencontres.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1936.  253  pp.  15  francs. — Contacils  which 
shape  de^inies.  Short  stories. 

★H.  Bemay.  Le  Dragon  Volant.  Paris.  La- 
rousse.  1936.  235  pp.  6  francs.— Oriental  ad¬ 
venture  Aory. 

★Con^nt  Burniaux.  Fah,  I'Enfant.  Liege. 
Desoer.  1936.  141  pp. — Fairy  tale  written  by 
a  teacher  of  children. 

★Maurice  Con^ntin-Weyer.  La  Demoiselle 
de  la  Mort.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs-Ely- 
sees.  1936.  253  pp. — Alpine  romance. 
jlkOeorge  David.  La  Remise  des  Cailles.  Paris. 
Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936.  I8l 
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pp.  10  francs. — Love  also  is  where  you  find  it. 
★Raymond  Escholier.  Au  Pays  de  Cantegril. 
Paris.  Ferenezi.  1936.  221  pp. — Provincial 
short  Tories. 

jl^Duc  de  la  Force.  Femmes  Fortes.  Paris. 
Emile'Paul.  1936.  206  pp.  15  francs. — Mo^ly 
ance^r' worship . 

★Andre  Gide.  Genevihe.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1936.  166  pp. — In  some  sense  a  new  Ecole  des 
Femmes. 

★Charles'Henry  Mirsch.  L'Homme  aux  Sun- 
glxers.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1936. 187  pp.  3.50  francs. 
— Roman  de  chasse. 

★Edmond  Jaloux.  Les  Routes  du  Bel  Univers. 
Paris.  Plon.  1936.  271  pp. — Three  novelettes. 
★Edmond  Jaloux.  Sous  les  Oliviers  de  Boheme. 
Paris.  Ferenezi.  1936.  174  pp.  3.50  francs. — 
Poetical  love  ^ory. 

★Pierre  Lagarde.  Poison.  Paris.  La  Technique 
du  Livre.  1936.  221  pp.  10  francs. — Passion 
and  crime. 

★Marie  Le  Franc.  La  Randonnee  Passionnee. 
Paris.  Ferenezi.  248  pp.  12  francs. — Escape 
into  the  Canadian  forest. 

★Pierre  Lhande.  Le  Moulin  d'Hemani.  Paris. 
Plon.  1936.  239  pp. — Tales  of  Navarre  and  the 
Basque  country. 

★Helen  Mackay.  II  etait  trois  petits  enfants. 
Paris.  Plon.  1936.  205  pp. — Who  were  happy 
and  sad.  The  author  is  an  Irishwoman. 
★Daniel  Marquis'Sebie.  Cieux  Africains. 
Paris.  Cres.  1937-  242  pp.  12  francs.— ^lonial 
novel. 

★Paul  Morand.  Les  Extravagants.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1936.  257  PP. — Two  novelettes. 
★Bernard  Nabonne.  L'Habitation  Basl(erville. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  317  PP.  15  francs. 
— Novel  of  Louisiana  in  the  Civil  War  period. 
★Les  Oeuvres  Lihres.  No.  183.  Paris.  Fayard. 
September,  1936.  381  pp.  7  francs. — Inedits  of 
Claude  Ferval,  Franz  Hellens,  Pierre  de  la 
Batut,  etc. 

★Eme^  Perochon.  A  I' Ombre  des  Ailes. 
Paris.  Delagrave.  1936.  304  pp. — SchooLboy 
novel. 

★EmeA  Perochon.  Milon.  Paris.  Plon.  1936. 
247  pp. — Novel  of  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
★Joseph  de  Pesquidoux.  La  Harde.  Paris. 
Plon.  1936.  284  pp.  15  francs. — Yams  about 
Iieople,  animals  and  things  in  Gascony. 
★Raymond  Queneau.  Les  dernier s  jours.  Paris. 
GallitMrd.  1935.  249  pp.  18  francs. — A 
gambler's  de^iny. 

★J.  'H.  Rosny  Aine.  La  Force  My^erieuse. 
Paris.  Ferenezi.  175  pp.  3.50  francs. — Reprint 
of  a  1913  thriller. 


★Charles  Silve^re.  Le  D^on  du  Soir.  Paris. 
Plon.  1936.  249  pp.  13.50  francs. — “L’amour 
au  crepuscule.” 

★Andre  Therive.  Fils  du  Jour.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1936.  294  pp.  15  francs. — Wreck  of  a  family. 
★Henri  Troyat.  Grandeur  T^ature.  Paris. 
Plon.  1936.  248  pp.  15  francs. — An  actor's 
sacrifice. 

★TancrMe  Vallerey.  L'Avion  Fantailique. 
Paris.  Nathan.  1936.  253  pp.  16.50  and  18.50 
francs. — Egyptology,  a  pretty  girl,  and  some 
bandits. 

★Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  L'Empreinte 
du  Dieu.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  254  pp. 
15  francs. — Simple  tale  of  love  in  Flanders. 
★Roger  Vercel.  Una.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1936.  253  pp.  15  francs. — War  novel;  scene, 
the  Balkans. 

^Paul  Vialar.  J'avais  un  Camarade.  Paris. 
Emile'Paul.  1936. 254  pp.  15  francs. — With  the 
Foreign  Legion  in  Spain  100  years  ago. 
★Joseph  Voisin.  Jean  Veyre  et  son  Menage. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  318  pp.  15  francs. 
— The  spoiled  child  and  the  negledted  one. 
★Helena  Zakrzewska.  Le  Manoir  Enchante. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1936.  287  pp.  10 
francs. — Novel  of  an  unhappy  Polish  child. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Louis  Alibert.  Mehariste.  Bordeaux.  Delmas. 
1936.  365  pp. — Adventures  in  the  Saharan 
camel'cavalry,  1917'1918. 

★A.  Augu^in'Thierry.  Lola  Montes.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1936.  221  pp.  12  francs. — Royal 
favorite. 

★Bouchta  et  Zora  el  Baghdadi  et  Chri^ian 
Richard.  Vie  du  Pacha  Si  Mohammed  el  Bagh' 
dadi.  Paris.  Larose.  1936.  165  pp.  12  francs. — 
An  important  Moroccan  figure,  1873'1932. 
★Jacques  Bainville.  La  Troisihne  Republique. 
Paris.  Plon.  1936.  229  pp.  25  francs. — \^hiy 
and  how  the  Third  Republic  has  endured. 
★Louis  Batifol.  Richelieu  et  Corneille.  Paris. 
CalmannLcvy.  1936.  199  pp.  15  francs. — 
Did  Richelieu  persecute  Corneille? 

★Rene  Benjamin.  Moline.  Paris.  Plon.  1936. 
241  pp.  15  francs. — A  psychological  portrait. 
★Benoi^'Mechin.  Hi^oire  de  I'Armee  Alle' 
mande  depuis  I'Armi^ice.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1936. 418  pp.  20  francs. — From  Imperial  Army 
to  Reichswehr. 

★Robert  Boucard.  Les  Dessous  de  ITntelligence 
Service.  Paris.  Les  ^itions  Documentaires. 
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1937-  248  pp.  12  francs. — Cement  of  the 
British  Empire. 

■^Lorenzo  de  Bradi.  La  brne  et  merveilleuse  vie 
de  la  Malibrdn.  Paris.  Tallandier.  1936.  253 
pp.  15  francs. — “La  reine  du  Chant.” 
★Eugene  Cavaignac.  Le  Probleme  Hittite.  Pa- 
ris.  Leroux.  1936.  201  pp. — Modem  archaeoh 
ogy  has  given  form  to  the  scattered  mentions 
of  this  race. 

★D.  Centore'Bineau.  Saintju^t,  1767'1794. 
Paris.  Payot.  1936.  294  pp.  25  francs. — The 
“Archangel  of  the  Terror.” 

★Princesse  de  Chimay.  Madame  Tallien. 
Paris.  Plon.  1936.  311  pp. — Royali^^revolu' 
tionary. 

★Fernand  Desonay.  Leopold  11,  ce  geant.  Paris. 
Ca^erman.  191  pp. — Handsomely  decorated 
and  fulsome. 

★Roland  Dorgel^.  ^uand  j'^is  montmav' 
trois.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  317  pp.  15 
francs. — Every  Aone  has  its  memories. 
★Omer  Englebert.  Vie  et  Conversion  d’Eve 
Lavallihe.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  338  pp.  16.50 
francs. — Biography  of  a  great  adlress. 

★Albert  Falcionelli.  Les  Societes  Secretes  Ita' 
liennes.  Paris.  Payot.  1936.  255  pp.  18  francs. 
— Carbonari,  Camorra,  Mafia. 

★Claude  Farrere.  Sillages.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1936.  247  PP-  12  francs. — Memoirs  of  his 
apprenticeships  as  sailor  and  as  noveli^;  with 
some  memoirs  of  Loti  and  Louys. 

★Stanislas  Fumet.  Mission  de  Leon  Bloy. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1935.  383  pp.  20 
francs. — A  spiritual  evaluation. 

★R.  P.  Georges,  eudi^e.  Saint  Jean  Eudes. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  1936.  512  pp.  25  francs. — 
Third,  revised  edition  of  this  life  of  the  17th 
century  saint. 

★Georges  Girard.  Mme  de  Maintenon.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1936.  219  pp.  10  francs. — 
“Celle  qui  n’a  jamais  aime.” 

★Alexandre  Kerensky.  L'Experience  Kerenskji. 
Paris.  Payot.  1936.  IW  pp.  15  francs. — How 
the  1917  revolution  was  made. 

★J.  Lucas'Dubreton.  Rachel.  Paris.  Tallan- 
dier.  1936.  222  pp.  12  francs. — “La  reine  du 
theatre.” 

★Vera  Modigliani.  Les  Proces  celebres  de 
Vltalie.  Paris.  Payot.  1936. 239  pp.  15  francs. — 
Covering  five  centuries  of  Italian  hi^ory. 
★Armand  Praviel.  Les  ImpoSteurs.  Paris.  Gab 
limard.  247  PP-  15  francs. — Some  famous 
hiAorical  deceivers  and  enigmas. 

★E.  Preclin.  Hi^oire  des  EtatS'Unis.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1937-  217  pp-  13  francs. — 
From  16th  century  to  world  war. 
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★Marcelle  Vioux.  Francois  ler.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1936.  368  pp.  15  francs. — “Le  robche^ 
valier.” 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK-LORE 

★Clement  Alzonne.  Istanbul.  Paris.  Nathan. 
1936. 190  pp. — PaA  and  present;  illu^rated. 
★Rene  Bouvier.  L'Espagne  de  ^uevedo.  Paris. 
Droz.  1936.  226  pp. — A  journey  into  the  paA, 
with  the  poet  as  guide. 

★Magdeleine  Cluzel.  Autour  de  la  Terre.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Baudiniere.  1935.  289  pp.  12  francs. — With 
typewriter  and  camera. 

★Luc  Durtain.  Le  Globe  sous  le  Bras.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1936.  318  pp.  15  francs. — Back- 
woods  and  jungles  of  the  world. 
★Marie-Ther^  Gadala.  Rio.  Paris.  Les  Pres¬ 
ses  Universitaires.  1936.  191  pp. — Travel 
memoirs. 

★Andre  Gide.  Retour  de  I'U.  R.  S.  S.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1936.  127  pp- — Gide  did  not  find 
in  Russia  all  that  he  had  expected  to  find. 
★Hans  Hellfritz.  Au  Royaume  de  Saba.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1936.  318  pp.  18  francs. — Its  present 
day  appearance  and  its  my^erious  pa^. 
★Rene  Jouglet.  La  Ville  perdue.  Paris.  Gras¬ 
set.  1936.  259  pp.  15  francs. — Adventure  in 
the  South  Seas. 

★Renaud  de  Jouvenel.  Panorama  de  VAmery 
que  Latine.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1936. 173  pp.  10  francs. — Geography, 
sociology,  economics. 

★Jacques  Pannier.  Promenades  dans  le  vieux 
Paris  Protestant.  Paris.  Fischbacher.  1936. 
3.50  francs. — Fascicle  I,  Faubourgs  Saint-Ger¬ 
main,  Saint-Jacques,  et  Saint-Marcel. 

★G.  Raimond.  L'Espagne.  Paris.  Nathan. 
1937-  160  pp. — Beautifully  illuArated  travel 
album. 

★Jules  Romains.  Visite  aux  Americains.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1936. 211  pp.  12  francs. — His  fir^ 
since  1924,  and  what  changes! 

★Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Le  Passant  d'EthiO' 
pie.  Paris.  Plon.  259  pp. — Observations,  ex¬ 
planations,  refle<ftions. 

★A.  M.  Vergiat.  Les  Rites  secrets  des  primitifs 
de  I'Oubangui.  Paris.  Payot.  1936.  221  pp.  25 
francs. — “Ways  that  are  dark.  .  .  .” 
★Augu^e  P.  Vi^el.  Regards  sur  le  Monde 
Indo'Latin.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique. 
1936.  285  pp.  15  francs. — PaA,  present,  and 
future. 

★Marquis  de  Wavrin.  Moeurs  et  Coutumes 
des  Indiens  Sauvages  de  I'Am^ique  du  Sud. 
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Pans.  Payot.  1937. 656  pp.  60  francs. — Results 
of  five  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★  Andre  Lhotc.  Parlons  Peinture.  Paris.  De- 
nocl  ct  Steele.  1936.  320  pp.  21  francs. — 
Essays  in  criticism. 

★Andre  Suares.  Debussy.  Paris.  Emile-Paul. 
1936.  189  pp.  12  francs. — New  revised  edi- 
tion. 

★Henri  Verne.  Rubens.  Pahs.  Flammarion. 
1936.  64  pp.  6  francs. — One  of  the  Voir  et 
Savoir  albums.  105  illu^rations. 

★Miguel  Zamacois.  Le  Coflume.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1936.  64  pp.  5.50  francs. — One  of  the 
series  of  illu^rated  albums.  Voir  et  Savoir. 
★Alexandre  2^vaes.  Eughxe  Pottier  et  'Tin' 
temationale."  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna^ 
tionales.  1936.  63  pp.  3  francs. — Revolution 
and  music. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★A.  Bouzat.  Chimie  G^^ale.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1936.  224  pp.  10.50  francs. — Popular 
introduAion. 

★Norbert  Ca^eret.  Au  Fond  des  Gouffres. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1936.  293  pp.  15  francs. — Caves 
and  their  hidden  wonders. 

★A.  Cuvillier.  Introdu^ion  d  la  Sociologic. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  208  pp.  10.50 
francs. — Its  development  as  a  science. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Felicien  Challaye.  Philosophic  Scientifique  et 
Philosophie  Morale.  Paris.  Nathan.  1934.  652 
pp. — >^ere  does  knowledge  cease  and  where 
does  faith  begin? 

★J-  Chartrou-Charbonnel.  La  Reforme  et  les 
Guerres  de  Religion.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936. 
222  pp.  10.50  francs. — Impartial  political, 
my^ical,  theological  survey. 

★Madeleine  Chasles.  Une  Catholique  devant 
la  Bible.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  229  pp. — She  be' 
lieves  that  Catholics  should  read  the  Bible. 
★Raymond  et  Madeleine  Chasles.  La  Bible 
et  lesjeunes.  Paris.  Spes.  1936. 306  pp.  15  francs. 
— The  use  of  the  Bible  with  Boy  Scouts  and 
similar  organizations. 

★Loin  Chehov.  Kierkegaard  et  la  Philosophie 
exiflentielle.  Paris.  Vrin.  1936.  385  pp.  25 
francs.  —  Kierkegaard’s  place  in  modern 
thought. 


★Abbe  Ch.  Domer.  Audite  Disciplinam. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1937.  360  pp.  15  francs. — 
Reb'gious  in^rudtion  for  children. 

★R.  P.  R.  Gere^,  O.  P.  Dominicum  Convi' 
vium.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1936.  386  pp.  18 
francs. — The  function  of  the  mass. 

★C.  Kerneiz.  Le  Hatha  Toga.  Paris.  Tallandier. 
1936.  253  pp.  15  francs. — Hindoo  science  of 
life. 

itLe  Litre  des  Psaulmes.  Paris.  Beauchesne. 
1936.  Vol.  I,  689  pp.  Vol.  II,  687  pp.  110 
francs. — Translation  and  commentary’  by  Jean 
Calcs,  S.  J. 

★Maurice  Magrc.  A  la  poursuite  de  la  Sa' 
gesse.  Paris.  Fasquellc.  1936.  191  pp.  12  francs. 
— At  the  feet  of  a  Hindoo  sage. 

★Dom  Pius  Parsch.  Le  Temps  apres  la  Pente' 
cote.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1936.  475  pp.  18 
francs. — Volume  W  of  Le  Guide  dans  I'annee 
Liturgique. 

★Erik  Peterson.  Le  Myflere  des  Juifs  et  des 
Gcntils  dans  I'Eglise.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brou' 
wer.  107  pp. — An  essay  on  the  9th,  10th  and 
11th  chapters  of  Romans,  and  another  on  the 
Apocalypse. 

★Rene  Schwob.  Capitale  de  la  Priere.  Paris. 
Desclee  de  Brouwer.  270  pp.  15  francs. — 
Lourdes. 

★Rene  Schwob.  Solitude  de  Jesus'Chrift. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  275  pp.  15  francs. 
— Palestine  through  the  eyes  of  the  author  of 
Moi,  Juif. 

★Mgr.  Tihamer  Toth.  La  Religion  et  la  Jeu' 
nesse.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1937-  229  pp.  15 
francs. — A  guide  back  to  faith. 

★Mgr.  Tihamer  Toth.  La  Resurret^ion.  Muh 
house.  Salvator.  1936.  286  pp.  15  francs. — Ser- 
mons. 

★J.  Van  der  Lugt.  L' Action  Religieuse  de  Fer' 
dinand  Brunetiere.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 
1936.  248  pp.  20  francs. — And  the  Catholic 
revival. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS 

★Marcel  Braunschvig.  Regards  Interieurs.  Pa* 
ris.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  193  pp.  18  francs. — 
Essays  in  psychology  and  moral  observations. 
★Fernand  Fleuret.  Serpenudc'Mer  Cie. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1936.  315  pp.  15 
francs. — Essays  on  legendary  and  literary 
marvels. 

★Andre  Gide.  J^ouvelles  Pages  de  Journal 
{1932'1935).  Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  240  pp. 
12  francs. — Observations,  experiences,  mus' 
ings. 
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■^Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  L'Ecrivain  Public,  tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936.  256  pp. 


Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  214  pp. — Critical 
opinions,  travel  notes,  musings. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

-^Jean-Richard  Bloch.  Espagne,  Espagne!  Pa¬ 
ris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936. 
268  pp.  12  francs. — It  threatens  the  world, 
perhaps. 

★Jean-Richard  Bloch.  T^aissance  d'une  Cul¬ 
ture.  Paris.  Mitions  Sociales  Internationales. 
180  pp.  10  francs. — It  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  economic  problem. 

★D.  J.  Blume.  Jesus,  Marx  ou  Mussolini.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Fischbacher.  1936.  170  pp.  12  francs. — 
Essays  on  socialism  and  religion. 

★Francis  Carco.  Les  Hommes  en  Cage.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1936. 254  pp.  15  francs. — Visits 
with  prisoners. 

★^ouard  Doll^ns.  Hiftoire  du  Mouvement 
Ouvrier.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  33  francs. 
399  pp. — And  the  machine-age-induitrial 
revolution. 

★Hyacinthe  Dubreuil.  L'Exemple  de  Bat'a. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  374  pp.  18  francs. — “La 
liberation  des  initiatives  individuelles  dans  une 
entreprise  geante.” 

★E.-N.  Dzelepy.  Le  vrai  “Combat”  d'Hitler. 
Paris.  Lucien  Vogler.  1936.  319  pp.  12  francs. 
— Purports  to  be  compiled  from  secret  papers 
of  a  member  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  Herren- 
klub. 

★Louis  Guillot.  Hiftoires  des  Brigands.  Paris. 
Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936. 135  pp. 
10  francs. — Bits  of  reporting. 

★Helene  Iswolsky.  L'Homme  1936  en  Russie 
Sovietique.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  123  pp. 
— What  sort  of  “new’  man”  has  Marxism 
produced? 

★Henri  Lichtenberger.  L’Allemagne  nouvelle. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1936.  287  pp.  12  francs. — 
Social,  political,  economic  and  spiritual. 
★Emmanuel  Mounier.  De  la  Propriete  Capi' 
taliile  a  la  Propriete  Humaine.  Paris.  Desclee 
de  Brouwer.  1936.  137  PP.  8  francs. — “Le 
pain  que  tu  mets  en  reserve  eA  le  pain  de  celui 
qui  a  faim.” 

★M.'P.  Nicolas.  De  T^ietzsche  a  Hitler.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Fasquelle.  1936.  191  pp.  12  francs. — It  is 
a  long  way,  according  to  M.  Nicolas. 
★Georges  Normandy.  Coeurs  mort-nes.  Paris. 
Cres.  1936.  230  pp.  12  francs. — Certain  social 
mon^rosities.  ^ 

★Stefan  Priacel.  Au  nom  de  la  loi!  Paris.  Mi- 


12  francs. — Political  imprisonment  today. 
★Comte  de  Saint-Aulaire.  Genh’e  contre  la 
Paix.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  285  pp.  15  francs. — 
Shortcomings  and  possibilities. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

ieDiCtionnaire  Analogique.  Paris.  Larousse. 
1936.  589  pp. — In  which  related  ideas  are 
grouped  under  key  words,  beneath  the  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement. 

ifCrammaire  Larousse  du  XXe  Siecle.  Paris. 
Larousse.  1936.  467  pp.  16  and  22  francs. — 
Reference  grammar. 

★Jean  Lorrain.  La  Ville  empoisonnee.  Paris. 
Cres.  343  pp.  12  francs. — Selections  from  Pall- 
Mall  Semaine  for  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

itN.omenclature  des  Joumaux  &  Revues  en 
Langue  Franfaise.  Paris.  Argus  de  la  Presse. 
1936-37. 758  pp. — Imprints  in  French  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

ifAusritt  1936'1937.  Miinchen.  Langen-Mcil- 
ler.  1936.  167  pp.  80  pfennigs. — Specimens 
from  Langen-Muller’s  head-liners. 

★Theodor  Bohner.  Johann  Peter  Hebei.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Eckart.  1936.  196  pp.  2.85  marks. — “Des 
deutschen  Volkes  Hausfreund.” 

★Joseph  A.  von  Bradish.  Goethes  Beamten^ 
laufbahn.  New  York.  WeAermann.  1937.  380 
pp.  $2.50  and  $3.00. — Compiled  from  the 
original  sources. 

★Herbert  Cysarz.  Deutsches  Barocl{  in  der 
Lyril{.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  136  pp.  4  and  6 
marks. — The  Prague  literary  hiAorian  Judies 
the  17th  century. 

★Dr.  Dragnewa  und  Professor  Gerhard  Gese- 
mann.  T^eue  bulgarische  Erzdhler.  Miinchen. 
1936.  174  pp.  4  marks. — Anthology,  w’ith 
Nachwort  but  without  biographical  notes. 
itGoethe'Kalender  1937.  Leipzig.  Dieterich. 
1936.  248  pp.  3.50  marks. — Goethe  as  a  living 
force. 

★Wolfgang  Goetz.  Funfzig  Jahre  Goethe'Ge- 
sellschaft.  Weimar.  Goethe-Gesellschaft.  1936. 
102  pp. — History  and  function. 

★Professor  Dr.  Rudolf  Gunther.  Unter  dem 
Schleier  der  Gisela.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  232 
pp.  3  and  4  marks. — Selections  from  her  works. 
itjahrbuch  des  Freien  Deutschen  Hoch^ifts 
Franl[furt  am  Main.  1934'35.  Halle  a.  d.  S. 
Niemeyer.  491  pp. — In  addition  to  the  usual 
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reports,  articles  by  Julius  Richter,  Max  Korn- 
merel,  Em^  Beutler,  and  others. 

★Marta  Karlweis.  JaJ^ob  Wassermann.  Am' 
sterdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riems' 
dyck).  1935.  472  pp.  2.90  and  3.90  gulden. — 
Based  on  his  private  papers,  and  internal 
evidence  in  his  works. 

★Wolfgang  Kayser.  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Ballade.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1936. 
328  pp.  8  and  10  marks. — Purports  to  be  the 
6r<it  general  survey  of  the  subject. 

★Dr.  Gerhard  Liidtke,  Hrsgr.  T^el^olog  zu 
Kurschners  Liter atur^Kalender,  1901'1935.  Ber- 
lin.  Walter  de  Gruyter.  1936. 975  pp.  12  marks. 
— In  two  catalogs;  according  to  birth  date, 
and  accord.'ng  to  death  date. 

★Thomas  Mann.  Em  Brieftvechsel.  Zurich. 
Oprccht.  1937.  16  pp.  1.20  f^cs. — With  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  Bonn, 
over  the  withdrawal  of  Mann’s  honorary 
degree. 

★Karl  Muth.  Schof^fer  und  Magier.  Leipzig. 
Hegner.  1935.  196  pp. — Klop^tock,  Goethe 
and  Stefan  George. 

★Franz  Neubert.  Vow  Do^or  FauStus  zu 
Goethes  FauSt.  Leipzig.  Weber.  1932.  248  pp. 
4.80  marks. — The  theme  in  art.  595  reproduc¬ 
tions. 

★Hanna  Roehr.  Fruhzeit  deutscher  Dichtung. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1936.  63  pp.  75  pfennigs. — And 
its  meaning  for  the  Germany  of  today. 
★Albrecht  Schaeffer.  Odyssee — Drei  Gesdnge. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1927-  75  pfennigs. — From  the 
second  bcok  of  the  Odyssey. 

★Dr.  Frank  Spiecker.  Luise  Hensel  als  Dich 
terin.  Evan^on.  NorthweAem  University. 
1936.  201  pp. — A  psychological  ^udy  from 
her  manuscript  Nachlass. 

★Hermann  Stehr.  Das  Stundenglas.  Leipzig. 
LiA.  1936.  329  pp.  5.50  marks. — Speeches, 
ledtures,  diaries. 

★Hans  Wahl,  Hrsgr.  Goethe.  Weimar.  Goethe- 
Gesellschaft.  1936.  77  pp. — Quarterly  of  the 
Goethe-Gcsellschaft . 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Paul  Alverdes.  Rewhold  im  Diertfl.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen-Mviller.  1936.  116  pp.  2.20  and 
4.50  marks. — Sacrifice  for  fatherland. 

★Vicki  Baum.  Die  Karriere  der  Doris  Hart. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riems- 
dyck).  1936.  376  pp.  1.90  and  2.90  gulden. — 
Rise  of  a  beautiful  arti^’s  model. 

★Ulrich  Becher.  Die  Eroberer.  Zurich.  O- 
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precht.  1936.  228  pp.  4  and  6  francs. — No- 
vellen  from  European  hi^ory. 

★Felix  Wilhelm  Beiel^tein.  Diegrosse  Unruhe. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1936.  342  pp. 
4.80  marks. — Novel  about  Tilman  Riemen- 
schneider. 

★Harry  Blomberg.  VoIIj  in  der  Fremde.  Wien. 
Dr.  Rolf  Passer. — Translation  from  the 
Swedish. 

★Gertrud  Bohnhof.  Die  Sonntagsf{inder  im 
Walde.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1.80  and  2.40 
marks. — Woods  and  water,  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

★Vincenz  Brun.  All^ibiades.  Am^erdam.  Al- 
lert  de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 
1936.  485  pp.  $3.(X). — Hi^orical  novel  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece. 

★Hildur  Dixelius.  Die  Sunderin.  Berlin.  Wi- 
diem-Verlag.  1935.  158  pp.  3  marks. — 
Tragedy  of  a  Magdalene. 

★Peter  Dorfler.  Der  Alpl^dnig.  Berlin.  Grote. 
1936.  416  pp.  4.80  and  6.50  marks. — Complet¬ 
ing  his  Allgau  trilogy  of  which  Der  T^otwcnder 
and  Der  Zwingherr  were  the  fir^  two  volumes. 
★Heinrich  Eckmann.  Die  rote  Katze.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  WeAermann.  1936.  71  pp.  1.80 
marks. — Schleswig-Hol^ein  Novelle. 

★Hans  Ehrke.  Der  Stumme.  Braunschweig. 
We^ermann.  1936.  95  pp.  2.20  marks. — Sin 
and  reparation. 

★Giinter  Eich.  Katharina.  Leipzig.  LiA.  1936. 
62  pp.  75  pfennigs. — Bavarian  childhood. 
★Otto  Flake.  Scherzo.  Berlin.  Fischer.  1936. 
323  pp. — Summer  idyll  in  a  Schwarzwald 
resort. 

★Leonhard  Frank.  Traumgefdhrten.  Am^er- 
dam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 
1936.  291  pp.  2.25  and  3.25  gulden. — A 
modem  woman's  escape  from  reality. 

★Em^  Glaeser.  Das  Unvergdngliche.  Am^er- 
dam.  C^erido.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 
1936. 121  pp.  1.60  gulden. — Book  full  of  long¬ 
ing  for  his  South  German  home. 

★Marie  Ameh’e  von  Godin.  Die  Ortlbduerin. 
Munchen.  Kosel  fir*  Pu^et.  209  pp.  3.80  marks. 
— Peasant  novel  of  lower  Bavaria. 

★Max  Halbe.  Die  Elixiere  des  Glucl(s.  Leipzig. 
Payne.  1936.  310  pp.  3.20  marks. — North  Ger¬ 
mans  in  a  triangle  situation. 

★Lily  Hauptner.  Cordelia.  Wien.  Fromme. 
1936.  389  pp.  4.80  marks. — A  young  girl  works 
a  man's  deAiny. 

★Erwin  Heimann.  Wir  Memchen.  Bern.  Feuz. 
1935.  316  pp.  5  and  7  marks. — “Der  Versuch, 
andere  zu  ver^ehen.’’ 

★Hans  Henning,  Freiherr  Grote.  Flammende 
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Fahne.  Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1936.  597 
pp.  4.80  marks. — Novel  of  the  dreadful  days  of 
1806'1813. 

•A-Henrik  Herse.  Scluinibol^.  Braunschweig. 
Vieweg.  1936.  173  pp.  2.80  marks. — South 
African  yam. 

■^Wilhelm  Herzog  und  Hans  Bauer.  Bomber' 
geschdfte  mit  dem  Tod.  Bern.  Feuz.  1936.  39  pp. 
— Threatening  chaos. 

★Alma  Holgerson.  Der  Wundertdter.  Leipzig. 
Staackmann.  1936.  3.50  marks. — A  peasant 
lad,  and  a  blase  man  of  the  world. 

★W.  A.  Imperatori.  Die  ewige  Melodic.  Lcip' 
zig.  Dietzmann.  1935.  72  pp. — Three'a(^t  play; 
setting.  South  German  countryside. 

★W.  A.  Imperatori.  Das  Spiel  um  die  Gnade. 
Leipzig.  Dietzmann.  1935.  89  pp. — Three 
dramatic  sketches  from  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
★Hanns  Joh^t.  Die  Torheit  einer  Liebe.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1936.  200  pp.  4.20 
marks. — Idyl  of  self-sacrificing  love. 

★Hans  Jiing^.  Das  Ceftdndnis.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1936.  167  PP.  2,  2.80  and  3  marks. — 
A  crime  and  the  Nemesis  of  conscience. 
★Richard  Katz.  Einsames  Leben.  Erlenbach' 
Zurich.  Rentsch.  1936.  273  pp.  6  francs. — 
Dogs  and  plants. 

itDie  h}eine  Bucherei,  63-72.  Mvinchen.  Lan- 
gen'Miiller.  1936.  55-80  pp.  80  pfennigs  each. 
— Elsa  Bemewitz.  Die  Entrucf{ten. — Paul  EmA. 
Heitere  Welt. — Josef  Hofiniller.  Bayembuch' 
lein. — Eduard  Lachmann.  Der  Blutbaum. — 
Hermann  Claudius.  Und  weiter  wachsen  Gott 
und  Welt. — Hans  Grimm.  Des  Elefanten  Wie' 
derl^ehr. — Hans  Kloepfer.  Was  mir  die  Heimat 
gab. — Erwin  Guido  Kolbenheyer.  Klaas  T  der 
grosse  ?^eutrale. — Erwin  WittAock.  Station 
Onefreit. — Tales  and  poems  from  di^inguished 
pens. 

★Hans  Kiinkel.  Schicljsal  und  Liebe  des  7^i\las 
von  Cues.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  436  pp.  4.50  and 
6.50  marks. — Tragedy  of  the  medieval  cardinal. 
★Wilhelm  Gerd  Kunde.  Das  Mddchen  Karina. 
Braunschweig.  Weitermann.  1936.  95  pp.  2.20 
marks. — A  girl  and  an  artiit. 

★Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Dirl^  Winlandfahrer. 
Braunschweig.  WeAermann.  1936.  138  pp. 
2.20  marks. — A  Frisian  sea  robber  in  the  tenth 
century. 

★Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Die  naturliche  Tochter. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1936.  63  pp.  1.80 
marks. — Novelle  of  affirmation. 

★Heinrich  Lersch.  Im  Pulsschlog  der  Moschi- 
nen.  Berlin.  Verlag  Junge  Generation.  1935. 
110  pp.  1  and  1.50  marks. — Short  Tories  of 
young  modems. 


★Luz  Lorentzen.  Boje  und  Bo.  Berlin.  Univer- 
sitas.  1936. 238  pp.4  and  4.80  marks. — Love  and 
the  sea. 

★Heinrich  Mann.  Die  Jugend  des  Konigs  Hen' 
ri  ^uatre.  Am^erdam.  Querido.  (New  York. 
Van  Riemsdyck).  1935. 624  pp.  $4  00. — Novel 
which  combines  the  broad  hi^orical  with  the 
highly  personal. 

★H.  Schulz-von  der  Marck.  Draussen  iil 
Wind.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  275  pp. — Summer 
romance  on  the  sea-coaA. 

★Artur  Maximilian  Miller.  Klaus  von  der 
Flue.  Miinchen.  Kosel  6^  PuAet.  1936. 126  pp. 
3.60  marks. — Tale  of  the  Swiss  patriot-monk. 
★Lotte  Mittendorf-Wolffi  Auf  der  grossen 
Strasse  des  Herzens.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn. 
1936.  224  pp. — A  foreigner,  of  German  an- 
ce^ry,  comes  home. 

★Walter  von  Molo.  Eugenio  von  Savoy.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Holle  Co.  1936.  398  pp.  4.20  and  6.80 
marks. — Hi^orical  novel,  of  the  aftermath  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

★Use  Molzahn.  Der  schwarze  Storch.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1936.  251  pp. — Novel  of  the  Slavic 
borderlands. 

★Hans  Joachim  Moser.  Die  verborgene  Sym¬ 
phonic.  Stuttgart.  Staackmann.  1936.  281  pp. 
3.50  marks. — Novel  of  the  period  of  romantic 
music,  1815-1870. 

★Hermynia  zurMvihlen.  Ein  Jahrim  Schatten. 
Zurich.  Humanitas.  1935.  426  pp.  8.50  francs. 
— A  modem  woman  gets  her  man. 

★  Wilhelm  Muller  -  Gordon.  Zerschlagene 
Goetzen.  Woltersdorf  bei  Erkner.  Woltersdorf- 
Verlag.  1936.  216  pp.  2.80  and  3.40  marks. — 
Novel  of  the  search  for  true  selfhood. 

Ein  FritZ'Muller  Buch.  Leipzig.  Staack- 
mann.  1935. — Another  collection  of  the  Bavar¬ 
ian  ^ory-teller-morali^’s  cheerful  sketches, 
with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Eduard  Stemp- 
linger. 

★Franz  Nabl.  Em  Mann  von  geflem.  Wien. 
Fromme.  1935.  304  pp. — Novel  of  official 
family  life. 

★Friedrich  Alfred  Schmid  Noerr.  Unserer 
guten  Frauen  Einzug.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1936.  662 
pp.  5  and  7-50  marks. — Novel  in  which  the 
old  Germanic  religion  is  reconciled  to  Chri^ian- 
ity. 

★Franz  Odermatt.  Rechter  Hand — linl^er 
Hand.  Bern.  Feuz.  1935.  323  pp.  6.80  francs. — 
“Roman  zwischen  zwei  Kriegen.” 

★Peter  Purzelbaum.  Lausebums.  Berlin.  Brun- 
nen-Verlag.  1936. 189  pp.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. 
— Kinderanekdoten . 

★Martin  Raschke.  Der  Woll{enheld.  Leipzig. 
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Li^.  1936.  307  pp. — In  which  duty,  rather 
than  good  fortune,  is  exalted. 

★Gu^v  Regler.  Die  Scat.  Am^erdam.  Que- 
rido.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1936.  380 
pp.  2.90  and  3.90  gulden. — Novel  of  the 
period  of  the  Peasant  War. 

★Ludwig  Renn.  Vor  grossen  Wandlungen. 
Zurich.  Oprecht.  1936.  212  pp.  4.80  and  6.80 
francs.— Novel  dealing  with  the  uneasy  period 
1932'1935. 

★Gerhard  Ringeling.  Die  schone  Gesirte.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wichem-Verlag.  1936.  153  pp.  3  nurks.- 
Behind  the  h'nes  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
★Gerhard  Ringeling.  Seefahrend  VoH{.  Berlin. 
Wichern-Verlag.  1935.  112  pp.  1.80  marks. — 
Four  Tories  of  fishermen. 

★Paolo  Rossi.  Ich  much  enicht  mehr  mit!  Zu¬ 
rich.  Schwcizer  Spiegel.  1936.  314  pp.  5.50  and 
6.80  francs. — Documentary  novel  by  an  Italian 
emigre. 

★Gottfried  Rothacker.  Das  Dorf  an  der 
Grenze.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1936.  299 
pp.  4.80  marks.  Struggle  of  Germans  under 
foreign  domination  to  maintain  their  identity. 
★Mihail  Sadoveanu.  T^echtfor  Lipans  Weib. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1936.  191  pp.  4.50 
marks. — Love,  disa^er  and  loyalty  in  the  Rou¬ 
manian  mountains. 

★Margarete  Schie^l-Bentlage.  Der  Ltebe  Leid 
und  Lu^.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1936.  268  pp.  5.20 
marks. — Close  to  Nature  and  to  Man.  Erzah- 
lungen. 

★Friedrich  Schreyvogel.  Tod  in  Gen/.  Leipzig. 
Dictzmann.  1933.  87  pp. — Play  about  the 
League  of  Nations. 

★Heinrich  Schusser.  Fritz  Haase  £lartet  im 
Leben.  Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1936.  240  pp. 
3.50  and  4  80  marks. — Small  town  life  from 
the  viewpoint  of  an  apprentice  Kellner. 
★Ignazio  Silone.  Brot  und  Wein.  Zurich. 
Oprecht.  1936.  346  pp.  4.70  and  6.80  francs. — 
An  exile's  return. 

★Wilhelm  Speyer.  Zweite  Liebe.  Amsterdam. 
Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1936. 
332  pp.  1.90  and  2.90  gulden. — In  which  a 
^ylish,  metropolitan  apartment  house  comes 
to  life. 

★Herbert  Alexander  Stutzer.  Mensch  aus 
Schatten.  Bonn.  Verlag  der  Buchgemeinde. 
1936.  264  pp.  3.80  marks. — A  modern  Prome¬ 
theus. 

★Chri^ian  Sundsval.  Sieger  von  niorgen.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Lia.  1936.  325  pp.  5.50  marks. — Novel  of 
the  conflidt  of  political  ideas  and  racial  exig¬ 
ence. 

★Ludwig  Thoma.  Meine  Bauern.  Miinchen. 


Langen-Miiller.  1937-  264  pp. — All  of  them, 
except  those  in  his  great  novels.  A  memorial 
to  his  70th  anniversary, 

★Ludwig  Tiigel.  Frau  Ges}{e  auf  Trubernes. 
Munchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1936.  204  pp.  4.50 
marks. — Sin  and  atonement. 

★Hellmuth  Unger.  Sendung  und  Gewissen. 
Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1936.  263  pp.  4  and 
5.60  marks. — Novel  based  on  a  delicate  profes¬ 
sional  ethical  problem. 

★Daniele  Vare.  Der  Schneider  himmlischer 
Hosen.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1936.  320  pp. — Trans¬ 
lation  of  a  delicate  novel  about  China,  by  an 
Italian  diplomat. 

★Siegfried  von  Wegesack.  Meerfeuer.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1936. 261  pp.  4.80  and  5.50  marks. 

— Novel  of  a  summer  on  Ronno  (we^st  coa^t  of 
Sw’eden). 

★Em^  Weiss.  Der  arme  Verschwender.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riems¬ 
dyck).  1936.  506  pp.  2.90  and  3.90  gulden. — 
Filial  love  and  personal  incompatibility. 

★Otto  Wirz.  Spate  Erfullung.  Stuttgart.  En- 
gelhorn.  1936.  57  pp.  1.80  and  2.40  marks. —  I 

— Twenty  years  after. 

★Friedrich  Wischmann.  Vogt  Boy  Fedders. 
Leipzig.  Dietzmann.  1935.  61  pp. — Five-adt 
play;  scene  the  North  Sea  coa^. 

★Vidtoria  Wolf,  in  der  Heimat.  Amster¬ 
dam.  (^erido.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 

1935.  313  pp.  $2.75. — Tragedy  of  a  German 
woman  married  to  a  Jew. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Alexandra  Anzerowa.  Aus  dem  Lande  der 
Stummen.  Breslau.  Berg^dtverlag.  1936.  292  j 
pp.  3.80  and  5  marks. — Memoirs  of  a  Russian 
noblewoman  during  the  last  17  years. 

★H.  C,  Armstrong.  Ibn  Saud.  Leipzig.  List. 

1936.  339  pp,  6.50  marks. — And  the  new 
alignment  in  the  East. 

★Schalom  Asch.  Der  Krieg  geht  weiter.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Allert  de  Lange.  1936.  654  pp.  $3.50. 

— Germany  today— sixteen  years  of  peace 
without  peace.  j 

★K.  L.  Baggesen.  Der  Griff  nach  Indien.  Erlen- 
bach-Ziirich.  Rotapfel-Verlag.  1936.  303  pp. 

6  francs.^ — Clive  and  Hastings  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

★Karl  Bartz.  Der  Sonnenl(dnig.  Berlin.  Neff. 
1935.  408  pp.  6  and  7.50  marks. — Louis  XIV 
and  his  times. 

★Georg  Bernhard.  MeiSter  und  Dilettanten 
am  Kapitalismus.  Amsterdam.  Allert  de  Lange. 
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(New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1936.  395  pp. 
$3.50. — A  popular  hi^ory  of  German  indu^ry 
under  the  Kaisers. 

•A-Wemer  Beumelburg.  Mont  Royal.  Berlin. 
Stalling.  1936.  291  pp.  5.50  marks. — And  the 
Rhine  problem.  Grosser  Literaturpreis  der 
Haupt^dt  Berlin. 

•^Alfred  Bir^haler.  Mea  Culpa.  Zurich. 
Schweizer  Spiegel.  1934.  343  pp.  7.50  francs. — 
Hunger,  physical  and  spiritual,  in  childhood, 
crime  in  youth,  imprisonment,  improvement. 
-^Alois  Brandi.  Zwischen  Inn  und  Themse. 
Berlin.  Grote.  1936. 351  pp.  11  and  15  marks. — 
His  memories  of  the  Tyrol,  England  and  Berlin. 
★Alfons  Erb.  Zeugen  Gottes.  Freiburg  i.  Br. 
Herder.  1935.  402  pp.  4.20  and  5.40  marks. — 
Series  of  biographical  sketches  of  saints. 
★'Richard  Essw’ein.  Tragodie  der  Einsaml^eit. 
Berlin.  Hcrbig.  1935.  224  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
A  Nietzsche  book. 

★Hellmut  von  Gerlach.  Von  Rechts  nach 
Lin}{s.  Zurich.  Europa-Verlag.  1937.  275  pp. 
6  and  8  francs. — Memoirs  of  the  late  pacific 
leader,  edited  by  Emil  Ludwig. 

★Friedrich  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz  und  Thecn 
dor  Stiefenhofer.  Un^erbliches  Deutschland. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1936.  310  pp. 

5.80  marks. — Ups  and  dow’ns  of  Deutschtum 
in  hi^ory. 

itich  }{ann  nicht  schweigen.  Zurich.  Europa' 
Verlag.  1936.  214  pp.  4  50  marks. — Purported 
confession  of  a  Nazi  official. 

★Kurt  Ker^en.  Peter  der  Crosse.  Amsterdam. 
Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1935. 
400  pp.  $2.75. — Attempt  at  a  solution  of  a 
perennial  enigma. 

★EmSt  Lewalter.  Waterloo.  Berlin.  Keil  Ver' 
lag.  1936.  295  pp.  6  marks. — “Der  Epilog 
des  Kaisertums.” 

★Emil  Ludwig.  Der  Mord  in  Davos.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido,  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 
1936.  Ill  pp.  1.25  gulden. — The  Frankfurter- 
GuStloff  case  in  its  world-wide  impUcations. 
★Emil  Ludwig.  Der  ?{il.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
(New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1935.  352  pp. 
3.75  and  4.90  gulden. — The  personal  history 
of  an  elemental  force. 

★Konrad  Merz.  Ein  Mensch  fdllt  aus  Deutsch' 
land.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van 
Riemsdyck),  1936.  209  pp.  $2.00. — “Mein 
Vater  i^  fiir  Deutschland  gefallen,  sein  Sohn 
iSt  aus  Deutschland  gefallen,” 

★Karl  von  M5ller.  Die  Werschetzer  Tat. 
Braunschweig.  WeStermann.  1936.  287  pp. 

4.80  marks. — The  last  Turkish  invasion  of 
Europe. 


★GuStav  Pauli.  Erinnerungen  aus  sieben  Jahr' 
zehnten.  Tubingen,  Wunderlich.  1936.  399  pp. 
6.50  marks. — His  work  in  the  museums  of 
Hamburg,  Dresden  and  Bremen  brought  him 
into  contact  with  moSt  of  the  great  of  his 
generation. 

★Erkki  Raikkonen.  Svinhufvud  baut  Finnland. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1936.  221  pp.  7.50 
marks. — From  vassal  State  to  independence. 
★Johannes  Roll.  Europa  entdecl^t  und  erobert 
die  Welt.  Braunschweig.  WeStermann.  1936. 
215  pp.  3.80  marks. — Marco  Polo  to  Sven 
Hedin. 

★Franz  Rucker.  T^oldin.  Miinchen.  Langen- 
Miiller.  1936.  189  pp. — A  Tyrolese  hero  of 
the  afterwar  period. 

★Adolf  Schmitthenner.  Heidelberger  Erzdh 
lungen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-AnStalt, 
1936.  387  pp.  4.80  marks. — Landschaft  und 
Volk. 

★Franz  Schnabel.  Deutsche  Geschichte  im 
neunzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Her¬ 
der.  1937-  617  pp.  $5.50. — Band  4,  Die  reli' 
giosen  Krdfte. 

★Gerhard  Scholz.  Hermann  von  Boyen.  Berlin. 
Verlag  fiir  Kulturpolitik.  1936.  395  pp.  5.50 
marks. — ScharnhorSt's  right  bower. 

★Wilhelm  von  Scholz.  Eine  Jahrhundert' 
wende.  Leipzig.  List.  1936.  263  pp. — From 
Student  to  young  officer;  Lebenserinnerun- 
gen. 

★Hermann  Schreiber.  Opfergang  in  Pelting. 
Berlin.  Scherl,  1936.  267  PP-  3.20  and  4.50 
marks. — Freiherr  von  Ketteler  and  the  Boxer 
Rebellion. 

★Friedrich  Stampfer.  Die  14  Jahre.  Karlsbad. 
Graphia.  1936.  636  pp.  $4.80. — From  Kaiser 
to  dictator, 

★Ernst  Toller.  Brief e  aus  dem  Gefdngnis. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riems¬ 
dyck).  1935.  262  pp.  1.90  and  2.90  gulden. — 
A  liberal  pays, 

★Hermann  Ullmann.  Das  19.  Jahrhundert. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1936.  265  pp.  4.20  and  5.80 
marks. — The  European  Struggle  between  na¬ 
tionalism  and  internationalism. 

★Hermann  Wendel.  Die  Marseillaise.  Ziirich. 
Europa  Verlag,  1936. 134  pp.  3.50  and  5  francs. 
— From  revolutionary  chant  to  national  hymn; 
a  history. 

★EmeSt  Wiechert.  Wdlder  und  Menschen. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1936.  252  pp.  5.50 
marks. — Memoirs  of  youth. 

★A.  St.  Wittlin.  Isabella.  Leipzig.  Rentsch. 
440  pp.  6  and  7  50  marks. — Princess,  wife  and 
mother. 
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■^Tlieodor  WoIfF.  Der  Marsch  durch  zwei  Jahr' 
zehnte.  Am^erdam.  Allert  de  Lange.  (New 
York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1936.  384  pp.  $3.(X). — 
Intimate  glimpses  of  Germany's  leaders. 
likOtto  Zarek.  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Am^er' 
dam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 
1936.  389  pp.  2.90  and  3.90  gulden. — Battle 
again^  Rabbi  and  (jentile. 

•^Walter  Zechlin.  Frohltche  Lebensfahrt. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1936. 
315  pp.  6.75  marks. — A  diplomat  in  the  Near 
Ea^. 

■^Franz  Zeise.  Die  Armada.  Berlin.  Rowohlt. 
1936.  287  PP- — L)on  John  of  Au^ria. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Josef  Maria  Frank.  Paradies  mit  Vorbehalt. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1936.  294  pp.  6.80  and 

7.80  marks. — We^  Indies  and  Northern  South 
America. 

★  Hans  Reiser.  Finer  ging  in  die  Wildnis. 
Leipzig.  Lift.  1936.  328  pp.  4  50  marks. — 
Three  years  in  the  Peruvian  jungles. 

★A.  Rudolf.  Abschied  von  Soviet'Russland. 
Ziirich.  Schweizer  Spiegel.  1936.  376  pp.  6  and 
7-80  francs.— Slightly  romanticized  account  of  a 
sojourn  (as  a  party  worker)  in  the  Promised 
Land. 

GERMAN  VERSE,  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Walter  Buhe.  Die  Leute  von  Rosendorf. 
Berlin.  Grenze  und  Ausland.  1936.  79  pp. 

1.80  marks. — Sudetendeutsche  peasants,  in 
woodcuts,  with  text  in  ms.  facsimile. 

★Fritz  Knapp.  Grunewald.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen 

Klasing.  1936.  47  PP- — With  56  reproduc' 
tions  of  his  works. 

★Fritz  Knapp.  Riemenschneider.  Bielefeld. 
Velhagen  Klasing.  1936.  40  pp. — With  64 
plates.  , 

★Josef  Weinheber.  Spate  Krone.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1936.  131  pp.  4.50  marks. — 
Poems;  “The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the 
heroic  for  earth  too  hard.” 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Nikolai  Berdiaew.  Von  der  Wtirde  des 
Chri^entums  und  der  Unwiirde  der  Christen. 
Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1936.  2.20  francs. — 
Pseudo^hriftianity. 

★A.  M.  Fraenkel.  Die  seelische  Situation  der 
Gegenwart.  Erlenbach'Ziirich.  1935.  234  pp. 
4  francs. — The  ftruggle  for  cultural  exiftence. 


★Graf  Hermann  Keyserling.  Das  Buch  vom 
personlichen  Leben.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lagS'Anftalt.  1936.  685  pp.  10  marks. — And 
its  new  definition  in  the  prevailing  social 
philosophy. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Hans  Adolf  Biihler.  Die  Farbenwelt.  Leipzig. 
Lift.  1930.  62  pp.  75  pfennigs. — In  which 
physics  and  poetry  meet. 

★Dr.  Erich  Wittkower.  Einfluss  der  GemutS' 
bewegungen  auf  den  Korber.  Wien.  Sensen- 
Verlag.  1936.  216  pp.  16  and  20  schillings. — 
The  author  is  connedted  with  the  London 
Inftitute  of  Medical  Psychology. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Gregor  Bienftock.  Europa  und  die  WeltpolP 
til{.  Karlsbad.  Graphia.  1936.  84  pp.  70c. — 
“Die  Zonen  der  Kriegsgefahr." 

★Marschall  Chiang  Kaishek.  Ausgewdhlte 
Reden.  Heidelberg.  Kurt  Vowinckel.  1936. 
107  PP-  3-20  marks. — The  heir  of  Sun  Yat  Sen. 
★E.  P.  Close.  Dominium.  Miinchen.  Langen- 
Muller.  1936.  219  pp.  5.50  marks. — The 
Silesian  agrarian  problem. 

★Alfred  Doblin.  Flucht  und  Sammlung  des 
Judenvoll(s.  Amfterdam.  ([^erido.  (New  York. 
Van  Riemsdyck).  1935.  232  pp.  $2.(X). — 
Essays  and  tales,  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
Jews. 

★Adolf  Guggenbiihl.  Zerfall  und  Emeuerung 
der  Gemeinschaften.  Zurich.  Schweizer  Spiegel. 
1936.  214  pp.  5  francs. — Threatened  disrup¬ 
tion  of  friendship,  family  and  ftate. 
★Wilhelm  Reich.  Die  Sexualitdt  im  Kultur' 
\ampf.  Kopenhagen.  Sexpol-Verlag.  1936.  250 
pp. — Its  place  in  social  reform. 

★Will  Schaber.  Colonialware  macht  Weltge' 
schichte.  Zurich.  Humanitas.  1936.  153  pp. — 
Raw  materials  and  world  poh'tics. 

★Alexander  Stein.  Adolf  Hitler  Schuler  der 
"Weisen  von  Zion."  Karlsbad.  Graphia.  1936. 
120  pp.  80c. — Based  chiefly  on  quotations  from 
Hitler's  speeches  and  writings. 

★Otto  Strasser.  Wohin  treibt  Hitler?  Prag. 
Heinrich  Grunov.  1936.  83  pp.  18  Kc. — Devel¬ 
opment  and  present  ftate  of  the  Hitler  syftem. 

GERMAN  ESSAYS 

★Helene  Haluschka.  Was  sagen  Sie  zu  un' 
serem  Evchen?  Miinchen.  1936.  163  pp.  3.60 
marks. — Confidential  chats  with  young  girls. 
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■^Egon  von  Kapherr.  Die  Heideleute  von  Baben' 
hufen.  Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1936.  191  pp. 

3.50  and  4.80  marks. — La^  work  of  the  great 
naturedover. 

'^Will'Erich  Peuckert.  Zauber  der  Steine. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1936.  63  pp.  75  pfennigs. — 
“Sermons  in  stones.” 

GERMAN  RELIGION 

-^Wilhelm  Gundert.  Japanische  Religions' 
geschichte.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1935.  267  PP. 

7.50  and  9  marks. — Results  of  30  years  of 
^udy  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

•^Karl  Heussi.  War  Petrus  in  Rom?  Gotha. 
Klotz.  1936.  69  pp.  2  marks. — The  evidence  is 
inconclusive. 

'^Erich  Kahler.  Israel  unter  den  Vdll^em. 
Zurich.  Humanitas.  1936.  174  pp.  5.50  francs. 
— Judaism  and  its  relation  to  ChriAianity, 
Germany,  Pale^ine,  etc. 

•A'Jakob  Kneip.  Feuer  vorn  Himmel.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1936.  446  pp.  5.80  marks. — The  tragedy 
of  prie^hood. 

★Georg  Muller.  Zeugnisse  germanischer  Reli' 
gion.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1935.  184  pp.  4.70 
marks. — Study  of  the  hi^orical  survivals. 
■★Amo  Mulot.  Fruhdeutsches  Chri^entum. 
Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1935.  149  pp.  5.85  marks. 
— The  Chri^ianization  of  Germany  in  the 
light  of  the  olde^  literary  monuments. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Dr.  Pavel  Breznik.  Die  Mundart  der  hoch' 
deutschen  Ansiedelung  Franztal  in  Jugosla' 
wien.  Zur  Heimatfrage  der  Siebenburger  Sack' 
sen.  Belgrad.  Bibliothek  des  Germani^ischen 
In^ituts.  1935.  79  pp. — The  German  infiltra- 
tions  since  1718. 

★Der  ?(eue  Brocl{haus.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus. 
1936. 748  pp.  10  marks. — Volume  I,  A'EXZE. 
To  be  completed  in  four  volumes  and  an  atlas. 
★Der  Voll{S'Brocl{haus.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus. 
(New  York.  Crofts).  1936.  794  pp.  5  marks. 
($1.50). — Fourth  revised  edition. 

★P.  F.  L.  Hoffmann.  Worterbuch  der  deutschen 
Sprache.  Leipzig.  Brand^etter.  1936.  700  pp. 
6.25  marks. — Tenth  edition,  revised  by  Dr. 
Martin  Block. 

★Hans  Lamer.  Worterbuch  der  Antil(e.  Leip' 
zig.  Kroner.  1933.  892  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
Revised  edition. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Gonzalo  Chacon  Trejos.  Tradiciones  collar' 
ricenses.  San  Jose  de  Co^a  Rica.  Trejos  Her- 
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manos.  1936. — Literary  versions  of  popular 
legends. 

★J.  E^lrich.  Del  libro  y  su  emocion.  Barce' 
Iona.  Camara  Oficial  del  Libro.  1936.  29  pp. 
— How  do  modern  means  of  communication 
affedt  the  mission  of  books? 

★Jose  Maria  Heredia.  Predicas  de  libertad. 
La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educacion.  1936. 
107  pp. — One  of  the  Cuademos  de  cultura. 
★Bernardo  Ruiz  Cano.  Don  Juan  Valera. 
Jaen.  Imprenta  Cruz.  1935.  147  pp.  4  pesetas. 
— Life  and  works. 

★Arturo  Vazquez  Cey.  “La  Barraca."'  Buenos 
Aires.  Jesus  Menendez.  1935.  34  pp.  $1.00 
m.-n. — Critical  essays. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Ko  Baroja.  El  cura  de  Monleon.  Madrid. 
Espasa^Calpe.  1936.  359  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Spanish  types,  events  and  atmosphere,  with 
the  religious  problem  as  central  idea. 
★Rosario  Beltran  Nunez.  Tierra  brava.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1935.  176  pp. — Jungle  tales. 
★Arturo  Cambours  Ocampo.  Max,  la  mara' 
villa  del  mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1935.  108 
pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — In  search  of  a  personality; 
three-act  play. 

★Augu^o  C«pedes.  Sangre  de  mestizo.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  269  pp. 
$10  m.-n. — Tales  from  the  Chaco  war  zone. 
★Joseph  Conrad.  El  tifon.  Buenos  Aires. 
Jesus  Menendez.  1930.  194  pp. — Translation 
by  J.  A.  Moyano;  prologue  by  Hedlor  Pedro 
Blomberg. 

★Ramon  Diaz  Sanchez.  Mene.  Caracas.  Co- 
operativa  de  Artes  Graficas.  1936.  137  pp. 
4  bolivares. — Novel  of  the  oil  6elds  in  the 
Venezuelan  Aate  of  Zulia. 

★Max  Dickman.  Madre  America.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  1936.  355  pp.  1  peso. — Ar¬ 
gentine  small  town  life. 

★Anatole  France.  La  isla  de  los  pinguinos. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1936.  192  pp.  2  pesetas. 
— Translation  by  Luis  Ruiz  Contreras. 
★Manuel  Galvez.  Los  caminos  de  la  muerte. 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  207  PP. — Fir^  part  of  a 
trilogy,  Escenas  de  la  guerra  del  Parag^ay. 
★Manuel  Galvez.  Humaitd.  Buenos  Aires. 
Tor.  190  pp. — Second  part  of  a  trilogy  Escenas 
de  la  guerra  del  Paraguay. 

★Manuel  Galvez.  Jomadas  de  agunta.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  176  pp. — Third  part  of  a  trilogy 
Escenas  de  la  guerra  del  Paraguay. 

★Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  Bodas  de  sangre.  Ma- 
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drid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1936.  125  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Thrce-adt  tragedy. 

★Jorge  Icaza.  En  las  calles.  Quito.  Imprenta 
Nadonal.  1935.  278  pp.  60c. — Premio  nacional 
de  novela,  1935. 

★Jorge  lcaz2.  Flagelo.  Quito.  Imprenta  Nacio' 
nal.  1936.  ca.  75  pp.  $1.50  m.-n. — Native 
drama;  introduction  by  F.  Ferrandiz  Alborz. 
★Benjamin  James.  Viviana  y  Merlin.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1936.  159  pp. — Mo^l  delicate 
of  all  his  poetic  creations. 

★Salvador  de  Madariaga.  El  enemigo  de  Dios. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1936.  242  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Novel  of  a  hunchback. 

★Eduardo  Mallea.  ?{o<flurno  europeo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1935.  228  pp.  $2.50  m.^n. — A 
modem  man  m  modem  times. 

★Juan  Mann.  Paralelo  53  sur.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  1936.  221  pp. — Novel  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan. 

★Julio  Mario.  Hacia  la  vida.  Barcelona.  Ju- 
ventud.  1936.  143  pp.  1.50  pesetas. — Leisure 
class  love  affairs. 

★Francisco  Monterde.  Cuentos  mexicanos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  125  pp.  $6 
m.'n. — Competent  work  from  a  professor  in 
the  Universidad  Nacional. 

★Julio  Planchart.  La  republica  de  Cam.  Cara- 
cas.  Elite.  1936.  215  pp. — Five  act  satirical 
tragedy. 

★Victor  M.  Rendon.  El  milagro  de  San  An' 
tonio.  Guayaquil.  Jouvin.  1936.  24  pp. — An 
episode  from  Delfin  de  las  Penas,  with  transla- 
tions  into  French,  Portuguese,  Italian,  German 
and  English. 

★Salvador  Reyes.  Piel  nodlurna.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  128  pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — 
Study  in  feminine  psychology.  Sequel  to  his 
Ruta  de  sangre. 

★Carranque  de  Rios.  Cinematografo.  Madrid. 
Espasa'Calpe.  1936.  269  pp.  6  pesetas. — Novel 
of  the  world  of  the  Audios. 

★Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  La  perricholi.  Santia¬ 
go  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  $6  m.-n. — Andean 
short  stories. 

★Luis  Santullano.  Bartolo  o  la  vocacion.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936.  212  pp.  5  pesetas. 
— The  spirit  and  the  flesh. 

★Jose  Toral.  La  virgen  roja.  Madrid.  Rivade- 
neyra.  394  pp. — Part  of  a  trilogy  La  revolu' 
cion  de  Uretona. 

★Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  Red.  Caracas.  Elite. 
1936.  221  pp. — Fir^  place  in  the  Concurso  de 
Cuentos  Venezolanos. 

★Alvaro  Yunque.  No  vacaciones.  Buenos 
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Aires.  Tor.  159  pp. — Sufferings  and  joys  of 
childhood. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Francisco  de  Arango  y  Parreno.  De  la  fac' 
toria  a  la  colonin.  La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
cacion.  1936.  168  pp. — One  of  the  Cundemos 
de  cultura,  an  l8th  century  hi^orical  docu¬ 
ment. 

★Rafael  Calzada.  La  patria  de  (Jolon.  Buenos 
Aires.  Jesus  Menendez.  1926.  270  pp. — Was 
he  bom  at  Pontevedra? 

★Elio  M.  A.  Colie.  El  drama  del  Paraguay. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1936.  157  PP-  50  cen¬ 
tavos. — Contribution  to  the  bibliography  of 
the  Chaco  war. 

★Dimitrof.  Contra  los  incendiarios  del  Reichs' 
tag.  Barcelona.  Europa- America.  1936.  183  pp. 
2  pesetas. — Letters  and  notes  from  prison  and 
during  the  Leipzig  trial. 

★HeAor  Dario  Esquivel.  Regimen  eclesia^tco 
argentino.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menendez. 
1928.  456  pp. — From  colonial  times  to  the 
present. 

★Oscar  Diaz  de  Vivar.  T^ueva  orientacion  cem- 
ilitucionaliSla  espahola.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus 
Menendez.  1933.  350  pp.  — Po^t-war  rear¬ 
rangements. 

★Ricardo  M.  Fernandez  Mira.  Salvador  Diaz 
Miron  el  turbulento.  Buenos  Aires.  Contreras. 
1936.  57  PP- — Lecture  on  the  Mexican  poet. 
★Enrique  Finet.  Bolivar  pacifi^a.  New  York. 
L.  and  S.  Printing  Company.  1936.  205  pp. — 
The  Bolivian  mini^r  in  Washington  Studies 
certain  little  known  activitiesof  the  Liberator. 
★Alexis  Marcoff.  Los  7,000  ahos  de  Etiopia. 
Barcelona.  Araluce.  1936.  255  pp.  7  pesetas. — 
Historical  essay  on  the  Abyssian  empire. 
★Luis  E.  Morgan.  La  sociedad  primitiva.  La 
Plata.  Universidad  Nacional  de  la  Plata.  1935. 
Tomo  I,  590  pp.  Tomo  II,  237  PP- — Barbarism 
to  civilization.  Translated  from  the  English. 
★Alvaro  Navarro  de  Palencia.  La  grandeza  de 
Felipe  II.  Madrid.  Con  el  autor.  302  pp.  7  pese¬ 
tas. — Primo  de  Rivera  had  a  royal  antecedent. 
★Alvaro  Navarro  de  Palencia.  HiStoria  del 
papado.  Madrid.  Europa.  1935.  307  PP-  7  pese¬ 
tas. — Biographically  considered. 

★Norberto  Pinero.  La  paz  del  mundo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Jesus  Menendez.  1932.  88  pp.  $2.00. — 
Peace  and  history. 

★Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  El  Presidente  Poll{ 
y  Cuba.  La  Habana.  “El  Siglo  XX.”  1936.  162 
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pp, — Polk's  intere^  in  Cuba  has  always  been 
ovcrshadow'cd  by  his  Mexican  activities. 
-^Juan  B.  Selva.  El  grito  de  Dolores.  Buenos 
Aires.  1935. 223  pp. — Its  setting  and  its  results. 
■^K^arlos  Silva  Vildosola.  Retratos  y  recuerdos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  274  pp.— Memoirs 
of  a  celebrated  journali^. 

■A- Jose  Maria  Souviron.  Los  grandes  escandalos 
financieros.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 
282  pp.  $12  m.-n. — From  Fouquet  and  Law 
to  Stavisky. 

•^Francisco  Vera.  San  Isidro.  Madrid.  Agui¬ 
lar.  266  pp.  6  pesetas. — The  culminating  figure 
of  Gothic  Spain. 

★Aquiles  Vergara  V.  Del  caldero  del  Chaco. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1935.  285  pp. 
$12  m.-n. — War  memoirs. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Serafin  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero.  Tuyo, 
mio  y  de  los  dos.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1936. — 
Their  collected  lyrics. 

★Juan  Burghi.  Luz  en  la  sierra.  Buenos  Aires. 
Viau  y  Zona.  1936.  128  pp. — Prose  and  verse 
sketches. 

★Emelina  de  Champourcin.  Cantico  intitil. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1936.  166  pp. — “How  do 
I  love  thee?  Let  me  count  the  ways.” 

★Julian  Escudero  Picazo.  Ru^icidades  mun- 
chegas.  Madrid.  Juan  Pueyo.  1936.  148  pp. 
3  pesetas. — Poems  of  city  and  country. 
★Alma  Fiori.  ?i6mada.  San  Jose  de  Co^a 
Rica.  Repertorio  Americano.  1936.  69  pp. — 
Poems  of  disillusioned  love. 

★G.  Humberto  Mata.  2  corazones  atravesados 
de  diftancia.  Cuenca  (Ecuador).  Con  el  autor. 
1934.  90  pp. — Free  verse. 

★Eduardo  de  Ory.  Antologia  de  poesia  inexi- 
cana.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1936.  408  pp. — Some 
200  poems  of  about  60  poets  from  Ines  de  la 
Cruz  to  the  present. 

★Ildefonso  Pereda  Valdes.  Antologia  de  la 
poesia  negra  americana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er¬ 
cilla.  1936.  159  pp.  $12  m.-n. — Including 
U.  S.  A.  Brief  biographical  sketches  accom¬ 
pany  the  selections. 

★Alberto  Quiroz.  Tu  gloria,  camarada.  Me¬ 
xico.  Imprenta  Universal.  1936.  75  pp. — 
Prose  poems. 

★E^eban  Satorres.  Cigarra  de  otoho.  Car¬ 
tagena.  Carreho.  1935.  160  pp.  4  pesetas. — 
Indigenous  poems. 

★Raul  Silva  Ca^ro.  Antologia  poetica  de  Ru- 
hm  Dario.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  283 
pp.  $10.00  m.-n. — The  brilliant  Chilean  critic 


attempts  to  gather  all  the  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant  poems. 

★Carlos  Alberto  Vazquez.  El  llanto  del  horn' 
bre.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1935.  127  PP- — Poems 
of  love  and  despair. 

★Arturo  Vazquez  Cey.  Alta  vida  espero. 
Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menendez.  1934.  159  pp. 
$2.00. — Poems  of  longing. 

★Arturo  Vazquez  Cey.  La  columtui  a  medio- 
dia.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menendez.  1933.  15 
pp.  $1.00. — Crucifixion  and  resurrection;  an 
ode. 

★Arturo  Vazquez  Cey.  Mtentras  los  pldtanos 
se  deshojan.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menendez. 
1932.  167  PP-  $2.00. — Poems  of  my^ic  com¬ 
munion  with  the  universe. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★E.  S.  Brightman.  Introdnccion  a  la  filosofia. 
Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menendez.  1932.  365  pp. 
— Translated  from  the  English. 

★J.  Trejos.  CueSliones  de  psicologia  racional. 
San  Jose  de  Co^a  Rica.  Trejos  Hermanos. 
1935.  102  pp. — Its  metaphysical  implications. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Louis  Bertrand.  Hitler.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  128  pp. — And  the  possibility  of  a 
Russo-German  alliance. 

★Rodolfo  Bullrich.  La  naturaleza  juridica  de  la 
concesion  de  servicios  publicos.  Buenos  Aires. 
Jesus  Menendez.  1936.  114  pp.  $4.00  m.-n. — 
Public  utilities  franchises. 

★Rafael  Maria  Carrasquilla.  Oraciones. — 
Guillermo  Valencia.  Discursos. — Antonio  Go¬ 
mez  Re^trepo.  Critica  literaria. — Carlos  Ar¬ 
turo  Torres.  Idola  fori. — Armando  Solano. 
Prosas.  Bogota.  Minerva.  1935.  158-209  pp. — 
Nos.  6-10  in  the  peripatetic  national  library 
— Biblioteca  Aldeana  de  Colombia. 

★Manuel  Eduardo  Hiibner.  Mexico  enmarcha. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  569  pp.  $20.00 
m.-n. — What  underlies  the  Mexican  unre^. 
★Carlos  Izaguirre.  Readaptaciones  y  cambios. 
Tegucigalpa.  Con  el  autor.  1936.  208  pp. — 
Newspaper  articles,  mo^ly  political. 

★V.  I.  Lenin.  Marx  y  el  marxismo.  Barcelona. 
Ediciones  Europa- America.  61  pp.  0.75  pesetas. 
— One  of  a  series  of  sociahiaic  classics. 
★Eduardo  Mallea.  Conocimiento  y  expresion 
de  la  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1935.  56 
pp.  2  pesetas. — A  lecture  delivered  in  Rome. 
★Norberto  Pinero.  Problernas  intemacionales. 
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Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menendez.  1936.  205  pp. 
$3.00  and  $5.00  m.-n. — Colledted  essays  on 
problems  concerning  the  social  contract  and 
treaty  obligations. 

★Romain  Rolland.  Quince  aiios  de  combate. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  1936.  220  pp.  $10  m.'n. — 
The  war  again^  might. 

★J-  Stalin.  El  marxismo  y  el  problema  nacional. 
— En  tomo  a  los  problemas  del  leninismo. — 
Carlos  Marx.  La  guerra  civil  en  Francia. — Pro- 
grama  y  eilatutos  de  la  intemacional  comu' 
niftu.  Barcelona.  Ediciones  Europa-America. 
62'96  pp.  0.50  to  1.50  pesetas. — Part  of  a 
series  of  communiAic  classics. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

icAnuario  del  libro  y  de  las  artes  grdficas. 
Barcelona.  Camaras  Oficiales  del  Libro.  1936. 
519  pp. — Annual  cyclopedia  of  printing  in  all 
the  Spanish  speaking  countries. 

★Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Vida  y  poesta.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  225  pp,  $10  m.-n. 
— Colledted  articles  from  Spanish  and  Spanish 
American  newspapers  1933'1935. 
itLos  ninos  en  el  arte  yen  la  fotografia.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  Ill  pp.  5  pesetas. — 100  reproduc' 
tions  of  photographs  and  paintings,  with  ex- 
planatory  notes. 

-A-Carlos  Reyles.  Incitaciones.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 165  pp.  $12  m.-n. — Essays 
on  h’terary  and  philosophical  subjects. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

ifCarducci:  Discorsi  nel  Centenario  della  J^as' 
citd.  Bologna.  21anichelli.  1935.  219  pp.  12  lire. 
— Under  the  auspices  of  the  Roj'al  University 
of  Bologna. 

★Giuseppe  Chiri.  L'Epica  Latina  Medioevale 
et  la  Chanson  de  Roland.  Genova.  Orhni.  1936. 
363  pp.  18  lire. — The  whole  que^ion  of  the 
origins  of  the  chansons  de  ge^e. 

■★Alessio  Di  Giovanni.  La  vita  e  I'Opera  di 
Giovanni  Melt.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1934. 
262  pp.  15  lire. — The  delicate  Sicilian  poet. 
■★Ari^ide  Maigo.  I  Codici  Manoscritti  delle 
’‘'"Derivationes"  di  Uguccione  Pisano.  Roma. 
I^ituti  di  Studi  Romani.  1936.  57  pp.  10  lire. 
— A  bibliographical  inventory. 

★Ruggero  M.  Ruggieri.  II  Processo  di  Gano 
nella  "'Chanson  de  Roland."  Firenze.  Sansoni. 
1936.  213  pp.  12  lire. — Collated  with  the  be^t 
extant  information  concerning  contemporary 
and  anterior  jurisprudence. 

★Bonaventura  Tecchi.  MaeSlri  e  Amici.  Pes' 


cara.  Tempo  Nostro.  296  pp.  15  lire. — Literary 
essays  on  a  score  of  contemporaries,  colledted 
from  newspapers. 

'★Luigi  Tonelli.  II  Teatro  contemporaneo. 
Milano.  Corbaccio.  1936. 267  pp.  5  lire. — New 
revised  edition  brought  up  to  date. 

★Nicola  Valle.  Le  origini  del  melodramma. 
Roma.  “Ausonia."  1936.  169  pp.  10  lire. — 
Well  documented  ^udy,  beginning  with  the 
sacred  plays. 

★-AuguAo  Vicinelli.  La  Letteratura  d' Italia. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1934  35. 3  parts,  15  lire  each. 
— Volume  I,  to  the  hfteenth  century;  Volume 
II,  Part  I,  to  the  cre^  of  the  Renaissance; 
Volume  II,  Part  II,  to  Baroque. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Riccardo  Bacchelli.  II  Rabdomante.  Milano. 
Treves.  1936.  279  pp.  12  lire. — A  tale  in  the 
manner  of  Boccaccio. 

★Mario  Blasi.  ^ue^a  si  che  e  matta.  Osimo. 
Barulli.  1935.  229  pp.  10  lire. — The  younger 
generation  rebels  against,  and  tricks,  the  older. 
★Grazia  Deledda.  La  Chiesa  della  solitudine. 
Milano.  Treves.  1936.  256  pp.  12  lire. — An 
ari^ocratic  woman's  love  for  a  commoner. 
★Ugo  Dettore.  ^uartiere  Vittoria.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1936.  229  pp.  12  lire. — A  real  e^ate 
development  in  the  suburb  of  an  Italian  city. 
-★Luciano  Folgore.  T^ovellieri  alio  Specchio. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  195  pp.  8  lire. — Paro- 
dies  on  eighteen  short  Aory  writers,  from 
Guido  da  Verona  to  D’Annunzio. 

★Goffredo  Ginocchio.  La  Cccciata  dal  Para' 
diso. — II  Volto  deirOceano.  Milano.  Bompiani. 
1933.  267  PP-  9  lire. — Two  three'adt  plays. 
★Giovanni  di  Jasio.  C'era  una  volta.  .  .  . 
Monte  Sant'Angelo.  La  Favola.  1936.  181  pp. 
10  lire. — Stories  for  children. 

★Armando  Meoni.  La  cintola.  Firenze.  Vah 
lecchi.  1935.  334  pp.  10  lire. — Tangled  mar' 
riages,  illegitimacy,  etc. 

★Adone  Nosari.  Gonzaga  mia!  Pisa.  NiAri' 
Lischi.  1936.  207  PP-  8  lire. — Reprint  of  an 
idyllic  novel  of  twenty  years  ago. 

★Luigi  Pirandello.  La  vita  nuda. — L'uomo 
solo. — La  mosca. — Donna  Mimma.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1933'1935.  193'295  pp.  5'10  lire. 
— Volumes  2,  4,  5  and  9  of  his  T^ovelle  per  un 
anno. 

★Mario  Puccini.  II  Soldato  Cola.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1935.  442  pp.  12  lire. — A  peasant 
soldier,  sick  with  longing  for  his  furrows. 
■★Mario  Puccini.  SuH'Orlo.  Milano.  Treves. 
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1936.  266  pp.  10  lire. — Psychological  short 
Tories. 

'^K5ino  De  Sandis.  La  rtoilra  tribu.  Roma. 
Unione  editoriale  d’ltalia.  1936.  135  pp.  8 
lire. — Nostalgia  for  youth,  poetic  inspiration 
and  heroism. 

■^^iuseppe  Villaroel.  La  Donna  e  il  vortice. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  210  pp.  10  lire. — 
The  sordidness  of  the  older  generation  in  con- 
traA  with  the  new. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Pietro  Badoglio,  Maresciallo  d'ltalia.  La 
Guerra  d'Etiopia.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1936. 
248  pp.  30  lire. — Concise  but  lucid  account 
of  how  he  fought  it. 

★Piero  Banconi.  Carducci.  Firenze.  Nemi. 
1934.  64  pp.  5  lire. — One  of  a  series  of  hand- 
some  illu^rated  monographs. 

★Benedetto  Giacolone.  I  Maia.  Genova. 
Bozzi.  1935.  12  lire. — His  ledtures  on  this  pre' 
Columbian  culture. 

★Umberto  Liberatore.  Profili  Storici.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1936.  287  pp.  10  lire. — Literary 
and  hi^orical  figures,  from  Dante  to  Garibaldi. 
★Paolo  Nalli.  Tuition  de  Lenclos.  Firenze.  Bem^ 
porad.  1935.  168  pp.  8.50  lire. — An  amiable 
and  indulgent  portrait. 

★Luigi  Pompilj.  Gasparina.  Milano.  Treves. 
1936.  192  pp.  15  lire. — More  of  the  woman 
than  the  poet. 

★Gino  Rocca.  Teatro  del  mio  tempo.  Osimo. 
Barulli.  1936.  216  pp.  10  lire. — Thirty'two 
portraits  of  adtors  and  adtresses  of  contempor' 
ary  or  recent  times. 

★Salvatore  Rosati.  TuUia  d'Aragoyia.  Milano. 
Treves.  1936.  12  lire. — Life,  largely  hypothet' 
ical,  of  the  cultured  Renaissance  courtesan. 
★General  C.  H.  Sherrill.  Kama!,  Roosevelt, 
Mussolini.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1936.  311 
pp.  15  lire. — By  a  former  American  am¬ 
bassador  to  Turkey. 

★Pier  Angelo  Soldini.  Alghe  e  Meduse.  Mila¬ 
no.  Ceschina.  1935.  246  pp.  10  lire. — Memoirs 
of  a  sailor. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Vittorio  Parisi.  Bellezze  d'ltalia.  E’almi, 
Calabria.  “Rassegna.”  1936.  89  pp.  6  h're. — 
Essays  on  jewels  of  nature  and  art. 

★V.  G.  Rossi.  Via  degli  SpagTtoli.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1936.  292  pp.  12  lire. — Sketchy 
views  of  Spain. 


★Bino  SanminiateUi.  Tsjotte  di  baldoria.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1936. 194  pp.  10  lire. — Travel 
reminiscences. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★C.  Ciocca.  Economia  di  Massa.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1936.  261  pp.  12  lire. — A  theory 
of  economics  as  traceable  to  a  sort  of  first 
principle. 

★Enciclopedia  del  Libro.  Giuseppe  Gabrielle. 
y^otizie  Statiftiche  Storiche  Bibliografiche. — Al¬ 
fonso  Gallo.  Le  Malattie  del  Libro,  le  Cure  ed 
i  ReStauri. — Luigi  Madaro.  Bibliografia  Fas' 
ciSla. — Olga  Ointo.  Le  Bibliografie  T^azUmali. 
— Alberico  Squassi.  La  Biblioteca  Popolare. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1935-1936.  115-227  pp. 
10-16  lire. — Books  and  their  fiindtion  in  the 
totalitarian  State. 

★Ing.  G.  De  Florentiis.  L'altra  Guerra;  le  ma' 
terie  prime  e  I'ltalia.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1936. 
298  pp.  15  lire. — Italy’s  economic  serfdom 
to  the  other  powers. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Ettore  Allodoli.  Michelangelo.  Firenze.  Ne¬ 
mi.  1928.  62  pp.  5  lire. — One  of  a  series  of 
handsome  brochures  on  art  and  artists. 
★Pietro  Coccoluto-Ferrigni.  Articoli  di  To- 
ric^.  Osimo.  Barulli.  1936.  286  pp.  12  lire. — 
Collected  newspaper  articles  of  a  leading  jour¬ 
nalist  of  some  fifty  years  ago. 

★AuguSto  Guzzo.  Breve  Gloria  della  filosofia. 
Napoli.  Looffredo.  1936.  432  pp.  16  lire. — 
Well-balanced  introdudtion. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

icCartas  de  Teofilo  Braga  a  Marques  Braga. 
Lisboa.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1931.  35  pp. — 
Mostly  on  literary  questions. 

★Luis  de  Camoes.  Autos.  Lisboa.  Imprensa 
Nacional.  1928.  113  pp. — Edited  by  Marques 
Braga. 

ifEglogas  de  Bamardim  Ribeiro.  Lisboa.  Im¬ 
prensa  Nacional.  1923.  167  PP- — Edited  by 
Marques  Braga. 

★Gil  Vicente.  Auto  chamado  da  Feyra.  Lisboa. 
Imprensa  Nacional.  1936.  57  pp.  7$50. — 
Edited  by  Marques  Braga. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Antonio  de  Alcantara  Machado.  Mana 
Maria.  Rio.  Jose  Olympio. — Last,  posthumous- 
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ly  published  novel  of  the  portrayer  of  Pau' 

lic^. 

★Anna  dc  Ca^ro  Osorio.  O  Princif^  das  Md' 
fas  de  Ouro.  Lisboa.  Guimaes. — A  Portu¬ 
guese  lady  embalms  the  Brazilian  scene  in 
short  Dorics. 

★Gilberto  Freyre.  Sobrados  e  Mocambos. 
Sao  Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional.  483  pp. 
12$000. — Sequel  to  Casa  Grande  and  Senzala; 
the  decadence  of  the  patriarchal  feudal  sy^em: 
★Carlos  Lebeis.  A  Chacara  da  Rua  Um. — 
Nanquinote  (Drawings  by  E.  Zeuncr).  Meu 
ABC. — Erico  Verissimo.  Rosa  Maria  no 
CaStelo  Encantado.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  26-110  pp.  4$000  each. — Lavishly 
illu^rated  children's  books. 

★Erico  Verissimo.  Um  lugar  ao  sol.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  350  pp.— 
An  epic  of  everyday  life. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★A.  C.  d’AraujoGuimaraes.A  Corte  no  Bra' 
sil.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  246 
pp. — Hi^orical  sketches:  events  and  per¬ 
sonages. 

★Gal.  Assis  Brasil.  Batalha  de  Caiboate.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  128  pp. — 
A  battle  with  Rio  Grande  natives,  1756. 
★Eurico  de  Goes.  Bandetras  e  Armas  do  Bra' 
ill.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Paulista. — Illu^rated 
hi^ry  of  the  national  symbols. 

★Dante  dc  Laytano.  Hi^loria  da  Republica 
Riograndense.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1936.  353  pp. — The  lO-year  revolution  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sol  (1835-1845). 

PORTUGUESE  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

★Condc  d'Eu.  Viagem  militar  ao  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Sao  Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional. — 
Episode  from  the  Paraguayan  war,  1865. 
★Agenor  Augu^o  de  Miranda.  O  Rio  Sao 
Francisco.  Sao  Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional. — 
Cu^oms,  natural  resources  and  geography  of 
this  \'a^  sedtion  of  Brazil. 

★Jose  Osorio  de  Oliveira.  Roteiro  da  Africa. 
Lisboa.  Ag.  Editorial  Brasileira. — Thoughtful 
as  well  as  descriptive. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Henrique  Desjardins.  Calculos  Comerciais 
Finaceiros.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
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1936.  281  pp. — The  mathematics  of  business. 
By  a  Porto  Alegre  professor. 

★Rocha  Filho.  Psychiatria  e  Hygiene  Mental. 
Maceio  (Alagoas,  Brazil).  Ramalho.  1936.  109 
pp. — Essays  on  various  phases  of  the  subjedl. 
★Rcnato  Jardim.  Escola  nova.  Colledlivismo  e 
individualismo.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1936.  181  pp. — Education  and  social 
problems. 

★Reynaldo  Moura.  Outomno.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo. — Poems  of  an  intelledtual 
gaucho. 

★Mario  M.  Ramos.  Educofdo  Fisica.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  349  pp. — 
Hi^ory  and  application. 
ieAlmanaciue  da  Revi^a  do  Globo.  Porto  Ale¬ 
gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937-  256  pp. — 21 
number  of  this  company  annual. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★Dorothy  Lasher-Schlitt.  Grill parzer's  Atti¬ 
tude  Toward  the  Jews.  New  York.  Privately 
Printed.  1936.  126  pp. — A  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  doctoral  thesis. 

★Graves  Baxter  Roberts.  The  Epithet  in 
Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Romantic  Period.  Iowa 
City.  University  of  Iowa.  166  pp.  $1.00. — 
A  Study  in  influences. 

★Alfonso  de  Salvio.  Dante  and  Heresy.  Boston. 
Dumas  Bookshop.  1936.  126  pp. — The  poet's 
attitude  toward  the  heresy  of  his  day. 
★Esther  Turner  Wellman.  Amado  T^ervo, 
Mexico's  Religious  Poet.  New  York.  InStituto 
de  las  Espanas.  1936.  292  pp. — His  Scepticism, 
his  Mysticism,  and  his  philosophy  of  Universal 
Love. 

ENGLISH  VERSE 

★Michael  Fraenkel.  Death  in  a  Room.  New 
York.Carrefour.  1936. 52  pp.  $1.75. — Anatomy 
of  death. 

★Sachio  Ito.  Songs  of  a  Cowherd.  Boston. 
Marshall  Jones.  1936.  74  pp. — Translated  by 
Shio  Sakanishi. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Baltic  Countries.  Torun-Gdynia.  Baltic  In¬ 
stitute.  1936.  218  pp. — An  economic-geo- 
graphic-ethnographic-political-social  survey. 
★Admiral  Lacaze.  France's  TJfival  Policy.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Centre  d’lnformations  Documentaires. 
1936.  23  pp.  Is  or  25c. — A  comparison  espe- 
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cially  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Get' 
many. 

■A'Max  Schachtman.  Behind  the  Moscow  Trial. 
New  York.  Pioneer  Publishers.  1936.  142  pp. 
25c. — What  is  behind  Stalin. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Lewis  Hanke,  Editor.  Handbook  of  Latin 
American  Studies.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity  Press.  1936.  250  pp. — Bibliography  of 
material  published  in  1935  in  all  lines  of  schoh 
arly  investigations. 

★Herbert  O.  Lyte.  A  Tentative  Bibliography 
of  Spanish'Cerman  Literary  and  Cultural  Rela- 
tions.  Minneapolis.  Burgess  Publishing  Com' 
pany.  1936.  96  pp. — Spanish  influence  on  Ger' 
many,  and  German  researches  into  Spanish. 

LATIN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

★A(flu  Pont.  Academiae  Romanae  s.  Thomae 
Aq.  et  Religionis  Catholicae.  Turin.  Marietti. 
1936.  10  lire. — Theological  articles  and  regis- 
ter. 

★Carolus  Boyer,  S.J.  Cursus  Philosophiae. 
Parisiis.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1936.  598  pp. 
25  francs. — “Ad  usum  semanariorum.” 

★P.  Angelo  M.  Pirotta,  O.P.  Summa  Philoso' 
phiae  AriSlotelicO'ThomUticae.  Turin.  Marietti. 
1936.  819  pp.  35  lire. — Volume  II,  Philosophia 
T^aturalis  Generalis  et  Specialis. 

★Francisco  Ter  Haar,  C.  ss.  R.  Vinis  eorum- 
que  Remediis.  Turin.  Marietti.  1936.  201  pp. 
10  lire. — One  of  a  series  of  Casus  Conscien' 
tiae. 

RUSSIAN  SCIENCE 

icTrudui  Zoologicheslfpvo  Inftituta.  Moskva. 
Izdatelstvo  Adakemii  Nauk.  1936.  295  pp. 
12  rubles. — Volume  IV,  report  of  the  Zcv 
ological  Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
USSR. 

★ViSli  Al^ademii  7^au}{.  Kiev.  VidavnitStvo. 
Akademii  Nauk.  1936.  No.  3,  98  pp.  No.  4, 
135  pp. — Reports  of  the  Ukraine  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

AAA 

“The  text'books  used  for  the  teaching  of 
history  and  geography  in  Brazilian  schools  are 
to  be  revised  in  the  interest  of  Pan  American 
friendship.  In  accordance  with  a  convention 
signed  with  Argentina  on  Odtober  10,  1933, 
topics  which  might  arouse  ill  feeling  toward 
any  American  nation  in  the  minds  of  Students 


are  to  be  eliminated  from  Brazilian  histories  and 
the  geography  text'books  are  to  be  revised  so 
as  to  give  a  clear  picfture  of  the  resources  and 
produAive  capacity  of  the  nations  of  America.” 
— Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

“But  after  all,  is  not  irony  a  proof  rather 
than  a  disproof  of  romanticism?  Romanticism 
is  not  sentimentalism;  neither  is  it  unchecked 
indulgence  in  fantasy.  Its  very  essence  is  that 
it  can  take  its  own  sentiments  and  fancies 
seriously  (absolutely  seriously  on  a  certain 
level)  and  non'seriously  at  the  same  time.” — 
Detlev  W.  Schumann,  The  German  Quarterly. 

“But  this  American  woman,  with  her  uni' 
versal  spirit,  with  her  cultural  influence  and 
her  free  and  wellmerited  participation  in  all 
forms  of  power,  suffers  from  one  little  obses' 
sion,  a  malicious  trick  of  the  gods  to  remind 
her  that  perfection  is  not  of  this  world;  the 
smallness  of  the  Latin  woman’s  feet.” — Fide* 
lino  de  Figueiredo,  in  T^osotros. 

“Extremely  intere^sting  is  the  development 
with  regard  to  the  press  (in  revolutionary 
Spain).  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  reactionary  press,  their  plants  having 
been  confiscated  by  the  workers.  The  prole' 
tarian  organizations  long  accustomed  to 
issuing  small  weekly  journals,  much  of  the 
time  illegally,  now  find  themselves  the  pos' 
sessors  of  daily  newspapers  which  are  widely 
read  not  only  in  the  cities  and  villages  but  at 
the  front  as  well.  The  radio  and  the  movies 
are  also  in  their  hands.” — M.<  Sterling,  in  The 
Modem  Monthly. 

“Until  a  short  time  ago,  the  language  of 
Jewish  Pale^ine  was  by  common  agreement 
Hebrew.  But  since  the  Jews  began  arriving 
in  Pale^ine  by  thousands  every  month,  they 
have  begun  to  threaten  the  preeminence  of 
Hebrew  with  the  speeches  of  their  former 
homes,  mo^ly  Yiddish,  but  also  German, 
Polish  and  English.  This  means  that  the  battle 
line  has  been  extended  into  lingui^ic  territory 
.  .  .”  David  Goldberg,  in  Current  Hiftory. 

‘Through  the  tranquillity  of  his  soul, 
through  the  right  ordering  of  his  mind,  Goethe 
succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  that  high  pin' 
nacle  from  which  a  survey  and  ju^  calculation 
of  human  effort  can  be^  be  obtained.  He 
rendered  unto  friend  and  foe  their  due, 
whether  in  ^rife  or  in  peace,  in  joy  or  in 
distress.  Goethe  has  given  to  modern  society 
the  mo^  positive  pradtical  answer  to:  ‘Who  is 
my  neighbor?” — Carl  F.  Schreiber,  in  The 
American'German  Review. 


